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BOOK III 



CHAPTER I. 



Tbe Cardtatf of Fcrma retarnt to Rome from the court of 
FrMioe.^At a bcnqaot where h« it entertaine<rby the POpe, he 
pre^t Oft hie heUneet to eet the Author et libertj.— Venee 
eeMtbe Cftpttole, wfaieh CdUni wrote in hie eonftnenenl. 

Aftvh J bad lei jtbif mdiuicholy life a few dajPt 
loog^y the Caidina] of l^erraia made his appear- 
ance at Rqoic! : Hpcffi gQi% to pay hb respects to 
his hdloess^ Im W9M detained to support^ and 
thf Po|)ehejuagapaioo of great taste and eenius, 
^0S(» to eonverte ifirith him concerning all that 
he had seen curious and worthy of observation . 
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in France. The cardinal in the heat of conver- 
sation discovered several things which he would 
otherwise have concealed; and as he knew how 
to conform himself to the French king's taste, and 
was equally possessed of the art of pleasing his 
holiness, the latter took a much greater liking to 
him than he was aware of himself; and seemed to 
be in high spirits as well on account of the debauch 
he committed on the occasion, which he repeated 
every weelc, and vomited after it. When the car- 
dinal saw the Pope in a ^ood humour, and likely 
to grant &voujrs, he applied in my hehslf, in the 
name of the kins: his master, in the most tugent 
manner imaginable ; and expressed himself in such 
terms as demonstrated that the French monarch 
was very solicitous to obtain his request. The holy 
father thereupon perceiving that his time of vo- 
miting was at hand, and that the great quantity of 
wine ne had poured down his throat was upon the 
point of operating, said to the cardinal laughing; 
** Take Benvenuto home with you directly, without 
a moment's delay : " thus having given proper orders 
in the affair, he rose from table, and the cardinal 
sent for me that very moment, before the afiidr 
could come to the knowledge of Signor Fier-Lulgi» 
who would never have consented to my releasemsntl 
The Pope's order was brought to the prison by two 
of the Cardinal of Ferrara's gentlemen in the 6ead 
of night ; they took me out of the castle and con- 
ducted me to me cardinal, who gave me the kindest 
reception imaginable; I was well lodged at. his 
house, and enjoyed all the happiness which recovered 
liberty can bestow. Signor Antonio, brother to 
the governor, and who was then possessed of his 
place, insisted upon my paying all my expenses as 
well as the fees and gratifications required by the 
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'^officers of jilstice and others of that stamp ; in short 
■ he was resolved to act in every respect contrary to 
the will of the deceased governor. This affair cost 
me many a score of crowns: the cardinal bid me 
'■ be of good courage and take care of myself if I 
• valued my life ; adding, that if he had not that 
evening got roe out of prison, 1 should in all pro- 
-bability have ended my days in confinement; as 
he was informed that the Pope had already repented 
his having set me at liberty. I must therefore loolc 
back a little, to recollect some circumstances that 
occur in the verses which I composed when a pri- 
soner. During the time that I passed in the apart- 
ment of the ci^inal, and afterwards in the Pope's 
privy-garden, amongst other friends that visited me, 
there came a cashier of Signor Bindo Altoviti, whose 
name was Bernardo Guluzzi, whom I had en- 
trusted with the value of iBeveral hundred crowns. 
Thfs young man came to the privy-garden with 
an intention to settle accounts, ana restore me to 
all that I had deposited with him : I told him that 
I could not put my property into the hands of a 
dearer friend, nor into any place where it could be 
more secure : my friend upon this seemed to decline 
keeping it, and I, by a sort of violence, obliged 
him to continue his trust. When I was come out 
of the castle this last time, I understood that poor 
Bernardo Galluzzi was a bankrupt, and that I had 
of consequence lost all my mpney. 

During my confinement I had moreover a ter- 
rible dream, in which a person appeared to write 
•certain words of great importance upon my forehead 
with a reed, at the same tiir.e strictly charging me 
not to divulge what he had been doing ; and when 
I awoke in the morning I perceived that my fore- 
head was all daubed. In the verses composed 
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during my coofijoement th^re are several events gf 
a sinular nature. I likewise received a circum- 
stantial account, without knowing to whom 1 owed 
my tntellinnce, of all that aftmraids happened 
to Signer Her-Lu{gi i aiid it was so clear and express 
in every article that I have often thought I received 
it fVom a heavenly angel. 

Another circumstanoa I inust not <miit, which 
is one of the most extraordinary thii^ that ev^r 
happened to any m^, and I mention it in justice 
Co God and the wondrous iiray^ of hk pfovidenoe 
towards me. Frqai th^ yery n^opnent that J heh^ld 
the phenoQ^fOpn, t|ieie appsared (strangtp to cslat^j 
a resplradent light over my hp94» Yfhwh \m dis- 
played itself eonspicuoudy to 9II that I h«v« ^<>;2I^^ 
proper to show it tp» hut those weiK very flrw. This 
shining li^ht is to he seen^ in th^ morni|ig ov^ mjr 
shadow tul two o'clock in the aftenHK>nf and it 
appears to the greatest advantage when the gr^s is 
mout with dew: it is likewise visible in the eve- 
ning at sunset. This phenomenon 1 took notice 
of when I was at Paris, because the air is exceed- 
ingly clear in that climate, so that I could distin* 
guish it there much more plainly than in Italy, 
where mists are more frequent ; but I can still see 
it even here, and show it to others, thoiujh not to 
the same advantage as in France. I shall now lay 
before the reader the verses which 2 composed 
durine my confinement, and in praise of the prison ; 
I ahaU tnen relate all the good and evil which befel 
me upon a variety of dimrent occasions, as like- 
wise the various events of the subsequent course 
of my life. 

These vencs* I inscribe to Luca Martini :— 
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VERSES CALLED THE CAPITOLO. 

WBimK OOBINO fflB AVnOR'f IMPAiaONMBMT tM. !■■ GMm OP 

STANOBLrO. 

He who would sooiid the depths of power difine. 
Should for a time m gloomy dangeon dwell, 
Where grief conrodes and haitows up the eoal. 
Domeftic oare should prey upon his mind 
To soROW and to crosses long inured. 
By nurious troubles and by temjpesto tost. 
Would vott improve in Tirtue's ngid lore 
By sad imprisoiament t your lot £ould be 
Unjust confinement ; long in grief your chain 
You comfortless should drag, and no relief, 
No kind assistaece from a inend i«ceive. 
You should by jailors of your property 
Be cruelly deprived, and roughly used, 
Nor ever hope for liberty agam. 
Frantic with rage voo should your prison break, 
Urged by some feu opin-essor^ cruel wrongs, 
And then in deeper aungeoh be confined. 

Dear Luca, listen with attentive ear, 
MFhilst I my dire calamities relate ; 
What sufferings could be worse? to break a leg, 
In moist, damp, noisome cell to be confined, 
Without a cloak to shelter me from cold ! 
Think what I sufier'd in these cells immured. 
Lonely, firoro human converse quite debarr*d ; 
My daily pittance brought me by h slave. 
A surly monster silent and levere. 
Think lo what ills ambition does expose. 
What dangers threaten an aspiring soul. 
Think what it was to have no place to lit. 
Or rest my head on, but a comer Ibul, 
' All cover'd o'er with filthy excrements ; 
At every hour of tedious oignt and day 
. By cares unceasing to be kept awake. 
O think how dismal that to this sad eel! 
None should «ppfoaoh, but mutes ia ailMiieo nvapt. 
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Who itemly frown'd, nor e'er an aniwer dleign'<L 
How md it waa that in fifcb horrjwl caTe( 
The poet'i fimcv wont to soar, to lore 
In iprigiitly mluea, now ahonM be confined 
To pine the aolitaiy honrs away ! 
Boi^ Md to be leetrain'd fimn pen nnd ink I 
Nor e?«a aQow'd» the poet's sad leliel. 
To eoiawl with chaicoal on niy piison wall^ I 
fiat hold*. my sorrows make me (deviate lar 
F^om the &at purport of my moral #ong ; 
I meant a prison's praises to proclaim. 
To show what nse&l lessons may be leam'd 
In deep distress and shaip aflUcMon's school : 
Few inmates of snch dreary s(^tudes 
Were ever equal to this ai^duous task. 
In those receptacles of guilt and vice 
The man of virtue seldcnn is immured* 
Except when fallen a victim to the hate 
Of ministers and servile tools of power ; 
Kicept through envy, anger, or aespight. 
Confined in duneeon deep, in j^oomy cell 
The prisoner oft invokes God's awful name. 
Yet feels vrithin the torments of the damn'd* 
Howe'er traduced and blacken'd by the tongue 
Of calumny, to reputation lost. 
Pass two unhappy years in prison pent. 
You'll then come oalL refiormed ; v^th manners pure. 
The wMld will l^ve you, will forget the past. 
Imprisonment will au your &ults atone, 
Within the.daiksDme round of prison walls. 
Relentless walls where comfixrt never dwells ! 
llie mental powen, the faculties decline* 
The body Use its covering decays. 
Yet hem too, geossest wits by cons^mt viK>e 
Are sharpsn'd, sublimated and refined. 
Genius midst sufferings imps her wings and soars. 
And from these gloomy cells, in proqiect bright 
Though distant, heaven's blest regions are descry'd* 
Here now invention's aid our wants sqipliia 
Aad iptrtMfc dmcnltim can sniwHint. 
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Stuiiigf Bglisst I stalk •iboiit Ae rooiBy 
My bur mth horum Isirtlkg on my he«d, 
" like quills.apon tlM frfrtlu porovpiae ; " 
Next-fipom a paand of tha dboar I tear 
A iplmter witb aiy toeth, aipedient stmnga ! 
Cniel necesBitof neb mrank aaggeita. 
A brick xediced to powder thea I mix 
WMiinrtef, faleadmg bodtutto amah. 
Poetic geiiiQs flird.' aHr 'tabouring faiaast^ 
And all m^addliraa DY tberimaelh^faed* 
.But tb i^gmnir tiie 1019601 oflhesa^ kqri ; 
He wfaDrdetbevlDiQiQlwid'to'dBJoy 
Tbergbod^ib^tiJtefeB beatoihirtmari eorikbid. 
Should finebaTpMciiiBd ih die train of illa« 
Wmdi^'ms?fnfe<loih'ODd iniiicti on taai 
A priion» j BOi fap t a ' dntt tBaebaa eveiy art; 
If meiicar aMiafenue-yoa reqoae 



^3Doagh 99^1^ apeii'd-pbn it makes yoa aweat. 
Witb some ftarange nrtue axe ita waHa endaed ! 
To make yoa Isaraed, eloquent, and brave. 
And by encbantment wonderfol ita power 
Your raptured fancy ever can delight 
With florid, gay ideas, ftory scenes. 
Iliougb wisfan is in priseta dearly bought, 
mppy the nuBk who utere is taught her lore ; 
The genius ia not by oonfinemeBt crampt. 
But spreads antatorM its Adventurous winga 
To treat of giaivest subjacts, war or peace. 
Ifis effiwta alwaya widi aoooess are crown'd. 
What steadineis the mind in dnance learns ! 
No more alata by fortone's waaton smiles. 
Nor tank dejected and depress'd with woe» 
Perhapa yoi^lltell me all these years are loBt» 
That wisdoBk never waa in prison leaib'd ; 
I -q^eak but what I feel ; ezperienee shows. 
That ev*n a dnngeon may be wisdom's school ; 
But woold to heaven out laws were ao contrived 
That guilty men no longer had the power 
To 'sci^ that prison, which tfiehr crimes deserve* 
Tlm-wa of low degree by fbfftuM dMm'd 
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To drudge for a nibsigteiica, tbd« shouid gain 
Experience, there should learn to act his part. 
He thus woiild be len liable to err. 
Less prone to atray fitoin reason's equal path } 
The world would then no longer be a stage 
Of dire confusion, and a chaos wild. 
Whilst in a gloomy dungeon's dark recess, 
Monks, priests, and men of rank I saw confined^ 
But fewest still of those who for their deeds 
Seem'd most deserving of that rigid lot. 
What poignant grief penrades a prisooer^s tareM^ 
When some sad partner of his dire>distreas 
Loose from his chain first sees the prison door 
Oped to admit him to Uess'd liberty ! 
What cruel anguish wrings his tortor'd breasti 
He wishes that he never had been bom. 
Though long coiroding grief upon my heart 
Relentless prey'd, thcmgh oft' my labouring bnin 
Has almost grown distracted with my woes^ 
Midst all my ills some comfort strange I jfound^ 
Unknown to those who slumber life awa)r 
Upon the down of ease, whose happy lids 
Were never sullied with a gushing tear. 

What raptures would transport my ravish'd breast 
Should some one say to me with friendly voice. 
Hence, Benyenuto, go, depart in peace I 
How often has a dei^y pale o'erqnead 
My livid cheeks, whilst in a dungeon deep 
I pined and sigh'd my hapless hours away I 
Deprived of liberty I now no mofe 
To France. or Florence can at wUl repair! 
Though were I even in Fntnce, I aught not there 
Meet tender treatment to relieve my woe. 
I Fay not this against that noble soil. 
Whose lilies have illumined heaven and earth ; 
But amidst roses thistles often grow. 
I saw an emblem from the heavens descend 
Swiftly amongst the vain» deluded crowd, 
. . And a new. light was kindled on the rock : 
He who on eiurth and in high heaven ezpiaina ' 
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The troth* b«d totd me that the c&etle. bell 

Should, e'er I thence could make escape, be broke. 

Then in a Tiaion myatic I beheld 

A lone black bier on every, qide adorn'd 

With broken lilies, croeaet, and ^th plants ; ■ 

And many penons I on couches saw 

Diseased and nck'd with angniah and with pahu 

I saw the demon, the tonnenting fiend 

That persecntea the souls of mortal man, 

Now with his horrors these, now those sppsl ; 

To me hp toru'd, and said — ^I'U pierce the hstil 

Of whosoeyer hurts or injures thee. 

Herewith qpon mj forehead words he Wfote 

Obsqae, pimonnd, with Peter's myatic ra«d» 

And aiknee solenMily enjpin'd me thrice. . 

I sa:ir the P^iwer Divine, who leads the sm 

Hisoeat career, and checks him in his coone,' 

Amidst.ltts court celestial brightly ahine : 

The daialedeyea of mortals seldom see . 

A visiooL vnth such Tsiious gkxdes fimngfat. . 

I heard a solitary bird of night, 
Smg on a rock a dismal fim'nd dhfge; 
I thence inferr'd with certainly, tUs note 
To me announces life, but death to you* 
My just comjdaint I then both sang and wrote, 
Implored God's pardon and his friendly aid ; 
For sight began to fail me, and I felt 
The iron hand of death upon my eyes* 
Never was lion, tiger, wolf, or bear. 
Of human blood more thirsty, than thov^ 
That now with furious rage attack'd my Hfe; 
More poisonous never was the vipor^s nte : 
The foe, I mean a cruel captain, came 
Attended with a band of ruffians vile. 
Just as rapacious bailifis haste to seize 
A trembllnff debtor with relentless hands. 
So rush'd uose sons of brutal force upon me. 
Twas on the first of August that they came 
To drag me to a dismal dungeon, worse 
By fiff than that in which so long I'd groan'd. 
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A cell in wliieh the moat abaBdon'd ciitir> 
The nfyee of the priaon axe confinecL 
Yet in thia aad diatieaa I aoon yeoeiTed« 
Though imezpectedy anocoor and relief* 
My feea» who& thua their helliah ^te they fovr 
Defeated, to fell poiaon had recmme ; 
.ButhflnLajgaai the Alnd^ity iatefpoaed. 
For first I ever tavn'dit^ eyea te-Ood, 
And lood Im gMoe and aid divine itt|>loied« 
IM^peigMttt angoiah l»eing thua aaaoai^ 
WUtat I:pnpawd toiMider op my wool, 
Besign'd to paaauittft a better etate^ 
I aaw<miiaifeliftQai tiielMMitenB dMCMud 
Holding a;:g£iiiimi^pilm-llfanch- in hie handy 
With loei»4iea joyoei^pfaaeidf'Biid'aeMBe^ 
He paniadd tot^iUfe aloiigef date : 
Tlie aageka;^okerrtoiiae far tbiua lte4MW $*— 
Thy foeathall a)Br4N»thiii«hled to4lie d«at» 
And thoQ Aaltlaad «iUfa<eftlaatiagtllaB— 
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CUAPTJ[R;H. 

The AntlMr btlng Ml M Ukertf,^ pays ttititte AMMfoaft Ta|^ 
liaeasso^-^HA Nkimift to. Room and flwfi^w » fiat n^ tor tk* 
Cardinal of Fenrarad-^AeeouQt . oC Ua Vaaaa-aad Cnpid* Ua 
Amphitrtte and Tritona, witl( othar parfoipam a a^i H e eatera 
into the aerviee of the Preaeh King Fraoab |, and aeta oat 

•- with tiwOardiiHd of ^errara for Parli^---Oddadt«ntaYe between 
him mnd the paat-maafer at Btenaak— Hef arrhrea aft Florenae, 
where he attfafonc dayawltk tdm aiiter. 

Whilst I.lodged ui the palace of the Cajodloai 
of Ferraia I was universally lespepted, and received 
more visits than even at fucst ; eveyy hody expressing 
the hi^est surpjuse at my. having emeTKedoiU, of 
such distress^ aj^ stni^led thxoijighsuchavaiiety 
of hardships and miseries. As I, vras recovering by 
de^es, 1 exerted my utmost efibrts to become 
£^in expert in my piicbfessioD». and took great der 
light in copying out the above verses* The: better 
to re-establi9h my healthy X rode out to take th^ 
air, having, first a^ked the good ca^inal's. leave and 
borrowed nis horns ; upon these , occasionSv I was 
generally accompanied by two.ypuxigJflox^aa.citif 
zens^ one ofwhom. vvas bred to u;iy.own:lxasiness9 
the other not^ \Vlieu.I was, put jof pome I steered 
my course towards Tagtiacozzo, thinkii^ to mee^ 
with my pu^il Asicanio, of whom mention has. so 
frequently be^n made y upon my. arrival I found 
Ascanio there. Mfith His father^, nis brothers, his 
sifttersy and' Uis mother-in-law : I met with so kind 
a reception, and was so greatly caressed duriug a 
btay or two days, that J am unable to dive the rpadei 
an adequate idea of their civilities fthen set pui 
for Rome and. carried Ascauip; with me* By th^ 
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way we talked of business, aad such an effect had 
this conversation upon me, that I grew quite im- 
patient to be again at Rome, in order to resume 
my trade. Upon our return to that capital, I fell 
to work with the utmost assiduity ; and happening 
Accidentally to find a silver basin, which I had 
undertaken for the cardinal just before my impri- 
tfonment, (at the time that I set about this basin, 
1 likewbe oeean a fine cup, of which I was robbed 
with several otner things ot great value), I put Paul, 
who has been spoken of above, upon the basin ; 
and I myself took in hand the cup, which consisted 
of rouqa figures in basso relievo;, in like manner 
the basin contained little round figures and fishes 
in basso relievo; and it was so rich, and the work- 
manship so eirquisite, that all who saw it were in 
the utmost surprise, as well on account of the force 
of genius and invention in the design, as of the 
admirable polish which the young artists had dis- 
played in the execution of the work. The cardinal 
camis at least twice every day to see me, accom- 
painied by Signor Luigi Alamanni and Signor Gabbri- 
ele Cefano ; upon these occasions we passed an hour 
or two merrily, though I had a mat deal of busi* 
ness which required oispatch. He at the same time 
put several otner jobs into my hands, and employed 
me to make his pontifical seal, which was about the 
size of the hand of a child twelve year^ old ; upon 
this seal 1 carved two little pieces of history: one 
was John preaching in the desert ; the.other was 
St Ambrose routing the Arians, represented on 
horseback, and with a whip in his hand. iThe de- 
sign of this seal was so bold and admirable, the 
workmanship so exquisite, apd the polish so fine, 
that every bddy ssud I had surpassed the gjreat Lau- 
tizio, whose talents were confined to this branch 
alone and the cardinal in the joy of bis heart os- 
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teDtakiously compared it to the other teals of the 

Roman cardiDals^ which were almost all by the 

above-mentioned artist At the same time that the 

cardinal gave me the other two jobs, he employed 

me to make the model of a saltHMllar, but oesired 

it should be in a different taste frmn the common 

ones. Signor Luigi said many excellent things 

concerning this salt-cellar f Signor GabbneleC^no 

likewise spoke admirably upon the sul^t : bttt die 

cardinal, who had listened with the mtmost attention 

and seemed^ highly pleased with the desimis whidi 

these two ingenious geodemen proposea, said to 

me — ^** fienvenuto, the plans of iSimuMr L^igian4 

Signor Gabbriete please me so lug^y that I am in 

doubt which to give the prefinence to ; I, thefefore, 

^eave it to you to make a choice^ as youartchaiged 

w ith executing tHe work.** I then said-*-*' GenUe- 

men, do but conuder of what importance the sons 

of kings and emperors aire;, and what a wonderful 

splendour and emanatioa of the Godhead is con« 

.spjcnous in them : yet ask a poor humble shepherd 

which he has thegrefttest love and affection for, these 

.duldren of emperors ani kings, or his own; he 

yM\f doubtless, answer y^n that he loves hb own 

:of»priitt belt: in likf a^anner 1 have a strong pa- 

teroptl aBSection for the child qi n^y own begetting; 

..■o ihat the first pw^ I intf nf| tip show jpu, most 

rai^eced patfic^, shall he iny f wn work and invention, 

for dtany fiUm amear very plausible wl^en delivered 

h| words, whieh iiave but m indiffereni eflsot when 

jmnipd into execution, I then imrneA about to the 

jM wtiM»i end wi^^* O gfsMlemtn* yum have 

^en ps yonr pfeiis »» V90t4fi» bul I will show vou 

4fik^ m practif^e." Tbiei^Mpoii Signor i«iigi Ala- 

iKenpt iwith a siniling ceiintenance spoke a long 

iii»e m my &voMr» tpd fi^^t in the most complaisant 

liPjinpur imaglnahie : in 4((|^ thb hea«qiiitted ''^ 

C9 
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self with extraordinary grace, for he had a pleasing 
aspect, an elegant shape, and an harmonious voice. 
Signor Gabbnele Cetano was quite the reverse ot 
him ; as ill shaped in his person as ungracious in 
his manner ; and when he spoke he acquitted him- 
self awkwardly. The plan proposed by Sigtior 
Luigt was, that I should represent a Venus with 
a Cupid, and several fine devices round them raited 
to the Subject* Sixnor Gabbriele was for having 
' me represent Amphitrite the wife of Neptune, and 
the Tritons, Neptune's attendants^ vidtn other or- 
naments, very fine in idea> but extremely difficult 
to be carried mto execution. 

I designed an ov&l, almost two-thirds of a cubit 
•in size; and upon this oval, as the sea appears to 
embrace the earth, I made two figures about a 
hand high, in a sitting posture, one with its legs 
within those of the other, as some lone branches of 
the sea are seen to enter the land ; and in the hand 
-of a male figure representing the ocean^ I put a 
ship contrived with great art, in which was depo- 
sited a lai]^ quantity of salt: under this 1 repre- 
sented four sea-horses, and in the right hand of the 
ocean I put his trident. The earth I represented 
by a female figure, the most elegant and oeautifdl 
I could form an idea of, leaning with one hand 
against a grand and magnificent temple : tl^b was 
to hold the pepper. In the other hand 1 put a 
cornucopia, adorned with all the embellishments I 
could tiimk of. To complete this idea, in that part 
which appeared to be earth, 1 represented all the 
most beautiiul animals which that element prch* 
duces. In the part which stood for the sea, I den 
signed the finest sorts of fish and shells which 86 
small a space was capable of containing; in the 
remainder of the 'oval I placed several grand and 
-^noble onuunents. Having then waited -till the 
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difdtnal came with the two virtuosi above-men- 
ttoned, I in their presence produced my model in 
wait; the first who spoke was Signor Gabbriele 
Ce&no, who made a great stir upon the occasion, 
and said — " This is a work that the lives of ten 
men would be hardlr sufficient to execute; and you» 
most reverend cardinal, who desired to have it 
finished in your life-time, are never likely to see it ; 
Benvenuto has indeed thought proper to show you 
some of his o(&pring; but ne has not done like us^ 
who proposed only such thinp as were feasible ; he 
has broiulit you a plan which it is inf>ossible to 
finbh. Upon this Signor Luigi Alamanni took my 
part. The cardinal however said, that he did not 
choose to be concerned in so great an undertaking. 
I thereupon turned to him and replied—*' Most 
reverend cardinal, 1 must b<^ leave to tell you, that 
I expect to complete this work at all events, and 
vou will see it, when finished, a hundred times more 
luxuriant in ornaments than its model ; I even hope 
to have more than sufficient time to bring works 
of much greater consequence to perfection.^ The 
cardinal said in a passion — ** If you do not make it 
for the Kin^ of France to whom lintend to introduce 
you, there is no likelihood of your finbhing it for 
any other person : '\ he then showed me the letters, 
in which the king wrote to him to return directly, 
and bring Benvenuto with him; seeing this, I 
lifted up my hands to heaven, and exclaimed — 
*' When vnu that dkeeilv come ? '' He bid me lose 
no time, but settle my anairs at Rome in tjen days. 

The time for our departure being arrived, the 
cardinal made me a present of a fine horse, to which 
he gave the name of Tomon, because it was a 
present from a cardinal of that name : Paolo and 
Ascanio my apprentices were likewise provided with 
hones. The cardinal divided hb retinue, which 
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was very consuleraUe ; the ehiefpart of it he took 
wi^ him, jfoUowing the road to Romagna, in order 
to visit our Lady at Loretto, and then proceed to 
his own house at Fervara ; the other part he sent 
towards Pioreoce i this was superior in number ta 
the former^ and made a grand appearance on account 
of the beauty of the horses. He desired me to keep 
him company, if I had a mind to travel in secu- 
rity, teUin^ me that if I did otherwise my life 
would foe m danger. I gdve him to understand 
that I proposed to follow his direction; but as 
what is decreed Iqr heaven must necessarily come 
to pass I it pleased God to recal to my memory my 
poor sister, who was ^ much concerned for the 
g^reat misfortunes I had undergone ; 1 at the same 
time thouffht of my cousin^ who were nuns at Viter* 
bo, one of them abbess, and the other treasurer, in- 
somuch, that between them they governed that rich 
monastery. At they had auflered so much on my 
account, and prayed for .roe so fervently, i took it 
for granted that I had obtained the grace of God 
by virtue of the prayers of these good women. These 
things occurring at once to my memory, I took 
the road to Florence. Thus, though I might have 
had all my charges borne by travelling with the 
cardinal and his reiinue, 1 chose to perform the 
journey at my own expense, taking with me as a 
companion an excellent clock-maker, named Che* 
rubino, who was my intimate friend. As we hap- 
pened to meet accidentalljr upon the road, we chose 
to perform this agreeable journey together. When 
I set out from Rome on Monday tn passion-week, I 
was attended only by my two apprentices ; at Mon« 
terosi 1 came up with the com|)any above-men- 
tioned ; and as 1 had signified my intention to travel 
wiih the cardinal, 1 did not imagine that any oC 
my enemies would have thought of waylaying me. 
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Bat I niet with an ublucky disaster at Monterosi, 
for a body of men well armed had gone before us 
to that town with a design to attack me ; and so it 
happened, that whibt we were at dinner, these men, 
who had discovered that 1 had quitted the cardinal's 
retinue, lay in ambush for me, and were preparing 
to perpetrate their Tillanous design. Just at this 
juncture the retinue of the cardinal came up, and 
with it 1 travelled joyfully to Viterbo, without any 
sort of danger; 1 went on several miles before, and 
the bravest men in the cardinal's retinue had a high 
esteem for me. 

Being by God*s^ providence arrived safely and in 
good health at Viterbo, I was received with the 
utmost kindness by my sisters and the whole mo- 
nastery: after leaving that city with the company 
above-mentioned, we rode on sometimes before and 
sometimes behind the retinue of the cardinal, so 
diat on Holy Thursday we were come within a 
stage of Sienna. Perceiving that there were some 
returned horses in the inn, and that the post-master 
waited an opportunity to give them to travellers to 
ride back to Sienna, 1 instantly dismounted from 
my horse Tomon, and putting my saddle and stir- 
rups upon him, gave a piece of money to one of 
the post-boys ; tlien leaving my horse to the care 
of my apprentices, I spurred on in order to get to 
Sienna naif an hour before the rest, that 1 might 
have time to visit my friends and do some business 
in the town. Thoueh this horse carried me with 
tolerable speed, 1 dia not however ride it too hard, 
for it had bee^ &tieued by going backwards and 
forwards. The post-boy offered to show me a good 
iuu in Sienna; and as soon as we arrived, I took 
rooms in it for five persons ; the horse I sent back 
\y the ostler to the post-house, which was without 
tfie gate that leads to Comollia ; and upon it I had 



through ftrgetfulness le(k Dly -stifnipft and saddki 
We pMied. the night very menrily on Holy Thais* 
daji the next day^^hkh wm GoodFriday> I le* 
collected wy fttinmp» a^d paddle'; upon my •sending 
lor theob the post-m^^ter mMe , aiMw«r> that he 
would net return the»:b^aM I had ovet fatigued 
lyM hone : seven^ mesaagea paseed beitween ns,^ but 
he peisisted in reluNDg to if^lum thenik and that 
with moxAk pppiobdoua and abusive languafe. 

The ini^eeper at whose house I lay^ s3d to mo. 
at the same tioae— *' It is well for you if he does 
not do something worse than keep your saddle and. 
youpr stirrups ; ' he*is one of* the most insoleat men 
that has ever had the place of ppst4DaBter ki this, 
city; and he has two sons in the army; who are 
desperate fellows, and more insolent tban their 
iadier himself: *' he therdbre advised me to make 
all the haste I could in Iraying whatever 1 mij|;ht 
stand in need of, and leave the l^lace directly with* 
out entering into any contest with htm. i there- 
upon bought a pair of stirrups, thinking to recover 
my saddle by fair means ; and as I was extremely, 
well mounted, armed with a coat of mail, and had 
an excellent piece at the pommel of my, saddle, 1 
was not in the least intimidated by this report of 
the insolence and brutality of the post*master. I 
had likewise used my apprentices to wear coats of 
mail under their clothes, and I had great confidence 
in my young Roman, who seemed never to have 
neglected this defence whilst we were at Rome. 
Even Ascanio, though in his tenderyears, wore a 
coat of mail ; and as it was Good Friday, I ima- 
mned that the folly of those wretches would for 
uiat day subside. 

We soon arrived at the post-house at Comollia, 
and 1 immediately saw and knew the post-master by 
tokens that had been given m^, particularly by his 



beinsUind oTan eye. 1 wnrtnp to him, and lea*ing 
my Mlo young^ fellswi and ibe rest of laj company 
al ■ little diitance, uid'iiuMI;--*<Mr. pcrat-maiter, 
wheBlaMOFB-foa'that I have not ndden your hone 
Terjr hwdtVfay'do yeu make a difiiciiltjnf mtorina 
woo -tBy Middle' ana Mi^pa?" ','Her ■" — ' 



RMtfChiiMiMit aiUl4o7<miiH«idtobringaM»Ddal 
bMb-n^^vnnclfalldimelhit-Oood Fri^^"' He 
rnada •luweiv'ttiat he«Hed neither far Good Friday 
Borlh* )Unl'a'Friday|«nd'dut>if I did not get 
ihnit-ny-'teuMUj «B Wmdd aooQ-with i>ii Jong 
pike If^nin '(^luiiliwwpOQ tlie groimd,' -thong^ I 
nd «iBwkeir rn'myoa^. Vpon -bis tpeaking to 
me '-dnit ivo^y,' thcM came'Up an <)1d gentleniaii 
of Sienna, a yeiy polite worthy-man, -mhowaijuit 
come from performing the deroliona usual on that 
day] having, though at a distarsc?, heard what I 
had to sjy for mvgelf, and perceiving that Iwuin 
the right, he holdly reproved ihe post-master, lode 
my part, and reprinianded the two sons for behaving 
radely to strangers, by swearing and blaspheming 
and theffibv bringing a Beandol upon the rity of 
Sienna. Tnelwo^oung fellou-B, sons to the post- 
Dattert 'tllook'iliew headsand without. retnining 



tarpoied. in my benolf, ran at me with hii long 
fUke, ciming'Siid blaapbcBiing, and twore he would 
inMantfy b* the death of me. Wbcn I aaw him 
tkna detcnnined,' I, to keep him off for a while, 
preientcd the anxak of - my piece to him. He 
notwithstanding flewat nw with redoubled fiiry, and 
the goa which I held in tny hatad, thoqgh in ■ 
propn imaition for myown dalence, was not ri^lly 
ImvIm U him,, but tlw^iiniMkbnng nitcd lioft. 
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it went off of itself: the ball hit against the arch 
over the street door, and havins rebounded, entered 
the post-master's wind-pipe, wno instantly fell dead 
upon the ground. His sons thereupon rushed out 
of the house, and one having taken down arms 
from a rack, whilst the other seized his father's 
pike, they both fell upon the youne men in my 
company: the son who had the pwe, wounded 
Paolo Komano in the lefb breast ; and the other fell 
upon a Milanese in our company, a foolish £b11ow, 
wno would not ask for quarter, or dMlaie that he 
had no connexion with me, but defendipg himself 
against a partizan with a short stick whidi he had 
in his hand, found himself unable to parry his 
adversary's weapon so as toprevent his being slighdy 
wounded in the mouth. Signor Cherubino was in 
the habit of a priest, and though he was an excel-, 
lent clock maker, as I observed before, he had 
several benefices conferred on him^ by the Pope, 
which produced him a considerable income. Asca-. 
nio was likewise well armed, and stood hb ground 
bravely, instead of offering to fly like the Milanese ; 
so that these two .receiv^ no manner of hurt. I . 
spurred my horse, and whilst it was in fiill gallop, 
quickly charged my piece again ; then 1 returned 
back m a passion, thinking that what I had done 
was but a toifle $ for as I thought niy two young 
men were killed, 1 advanced with a firm resolution 
to die myself, . or revenge their cause. My horse 
had not gone many paces back, when 1 met them 
both coming towards me; I asked them whether 
they were hurt, and Ascanio made answer that 
Paolo had received a mortal wound with a pike. 
I thereupon said to the latter-—'' My dear Paolo, 
how comes this ? Could a pike force its way through 
a coat of mail ? " I}e then told me that he put hts 
coat of n^ into his cloak-hog. . 1 leplied— -'* W hat» 
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this morning ? It seems then that coats of mail are 
worn at Rome to make a show before the ladies ; 
but in times of danger, when they might be of use, 
they are put into the cloak-beg ! You deserved all 
you have suffered, and what you have done is the 
cause of my ruin." Whikt I uttered these words 
1 continuedf to turn back resolutely. Ascanio and 
the other earnestly entreated me that 1 would for 
the love of God endeavour to save my life, as well 
as theirs, for that I was hurryine on to destruction. 
Just then I met Signor Cheruoino and the Mi- 
lanese» the former of whom reproved me for my vain 
fears ; . telling me that none of my people had been 
hurt, that i^lo's wound had only razed the skin, 
and had not gone deeply, and that the old post-master 
lay dead upon the ground ; he added, that the sons 
bad got themselves in readiness, and being assisted 
by several other persons would certainly cut us all 
to pieces — ** Therefore, Benv'enuto," coiuinued he, 
** since fortune has saved us from their first fury, 
let us tempt her no more, for she will not save us 
twice." I then said — ** Since you are satisfied, I 
am content; " so turning to Paolo and Ascauio, I 
bid them spur their horses hard, and gallop on to 
Staggia witnout ever once stopping, observing, that 
when we were there we should be in safety. The 
wounded Milanese then said — ** Poz of this plaguy 
adventure; this mischief was owing to a little soup 
which I ate yesterday, when I had nothing else 
for my dinner. • Notwithstanding our great distress, 
we could not help laughing at toe fool, and at his 
silly expressions. We clapped spurs to our horses 
ana left Signor Cherubino and tne Milanese, who 
were for riding on gently, to follow us ax theii 
leisure. . In the mean time the spns of the deceased 
repaired^ to the Duke of Melfi, and requested him 
to grant^them a troop of light borse to.p.^r^ue and 

o 
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take us. The duke beine informed that we belonged 
to the retinue of the Cardinal of Ferrara, would 
not grant their request. . In the mean time we 
arrived at Staggia ; where we were in perfect secu- 
rity. Upon our arrival we sent for the oest suigeon 
that could be found in the place, who> examining 
Paolo's wound, declared that it did not pass the 
skin and that there was no danger : we then ordered 
duiner to be got ready. Soon after Sienor Cheru- 
Innoiiiade his appearance i/^ith the fool ofa Milanese, 
who was oonstandy excUimins— *<^ Pox of all quar- 
rels and disputes r* adding, that he had incurred 
excommunication^ because he had not had time 
to say his pater noster that good morning. This 
man was -hard-favoured, and nad naturally an ugly 
wide mouth ; but by the wound he had received 
it was enlarged above three inches: these cir- 
cumstances, with his ludicrous Milanese jaigon, 
and his foolish saying, made us so merry, that in- 
stead of lamenting our ill fortune, we eould not 
help laughing at every word he uttered. As the 
surgeon wanted to sew the wound in his mouth, 
anahad already made three stitches in it, he desired 
him to stop, telling him he would not upon any 
account have him sew it up entirely : he then toox 
up a spoon and desired it might be left so far open 
as to leave room for such a spoon to enter, that he 
might return alive to his own country. These 
words, which he uttered with many nods and ludi- 
crous gestures, made us so merry, that instead of 
bewaihne our ill fortune, we never ceased laughing, 
and in this manner continued our journey to Flo- 
rence. We dismounted at the house of my poor 
sister, where we were most kindly received, and 
very much caressed by her and my cousin ; Signor 
Cherubino and the Milanese went where their re- 
spective affarirs called them ; we stayed (ox^ dayi at 
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Florence, durinj^ which Paolo was cured. The 
most diverting circumstance was> that whenever the 
fool of a MiUnese became the subject of discourse^ 
we all laughed as heartily as we lamented our other 
misfortunes, insomuch, that we were constantly 
laughing and crying in the same breath. 
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The Author arrlvet at Ferrara, where he is careiaed by the love- 
reign of that duchy, and employed to make his statue in marble. 
— ^The climate disagrees with him, and he is talcen ill; bat re- 
covers by eating wild peacocks. — ^Misunderstanding between him 
and the dnlce's servants, attended with several untoward circum- 
stances. — ^After many difficulties and delays he resumes bis 
Journey, and arrives safely at Lyons, from whence he proceeds to 
Fontainbleau^ where the court at that time resided. 

After we had staid four days at Florence, we took 
the road to Ferrara, and there found the cardinal, 
who having heard all the cross accidents that had 
befallen us, said with concern — " God erant that 
1 may carry you alive to the king, according to my 
promise to his majesty." The cardinal assigned me 
an apartment in a palace of his atFerrara, a magni- 
ficent building called Belfiore, contiguous to the 
walls of the city ; and there he caused tools and 
all things necessary to be provided for me» that I 
might work at my business. He then ordered his 
retmue to set out for France without me, and seeing 
me very melancholy at being left behind, he said to 
me — ** Benvenuto, all I do is for your good ; for 
before you leave Italy, I should be glad you were 
upon a certainty with regard to your employment 
in France : in the mean time proceed as fast as you 
can with the basin and the little cup; and I will 
leave orders with my steward to supply you with 
whatever money you may want." Upon his de- 
parture I remained highly dissatisfied, and often 
thought of leaving the place: the only conside- 
ration ^hat prevented roe, was my being then out 
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fii toe power of Pope Paul ; for in all other respects 
I was highly discontented, and very much a sufferer. 
I however assumed those sentiments of gratitude 
which the favour seemed to deserve^ endeavouring 
to wait with patieoo^ and see how this adventure 
would end ; L fUl therefore hard to work with my 
two apprentioeay and went lurprisingly forward witn 
my basuL and cup. In the part of the city where we 
lodgedy the air was rather unwholesome^ and as 
we came about summer-time, we were all somewhat 
indisposed : during this owr hidisposition» we made 
a discovery of a sort of great Gonunon, about a mile 
in extent^ that belonged to the palace in which we 
lived, and wheve several peacocks came like wild 
fowl to hatch their em. When I perceived this. 




such was the efiect or this food, that it entirely 
cured our disorder. Thus we continued our work 
with alacrity for several months that we had to stay ; 
and wient Mirward with the basin and the cup, a 
work that required coosiderab^ applieation. About 
this time the Duke of Femora accommodated his 
diiferenoeft with Pope Paul, ielattve to Modena and 
some other cities; and as the daiins of the church 
were just, the duke made his pewcebydiat of money; 
the sum ^ven upon the occasion was condderable, 
and I think it exceeded three hundred thousand 
ducats. The duke had at that time an old tmasuier, 
who had been brought up at the court of thediike 
his father, and whose nanie was Signor Girolftmo 
Gigliolo ; thlft old man coiild not bear that so great 
a sum should be given to the iPbpe, so that lie 
ran about the streets crying out alobd*-'' Duke AU 
phonso, our preset^t duke's father, would sooner have 
taken Rome with this money, than have given it 
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to the Pope;" and he would obey no cider for 
i)aying it. The duke having, however, at last forced 
him to pay the money, the old man was attacked 
by a flux so violent that it brought him almost to 
the brink of the grave. Whilst he lay ill» the duke 
sent for me and desired me to take his likeness; 
I accordingly drew his picture upon a round black 
stone about the size of a little dish. The duke was 
greatly pleased with my performance, and with 
some agreeable conversations which paned between 
us : the consequence was, that he generally staid 
at least four or five hours a day to have his likeness 
taken ; and sometimes he made me sup with him 
at his own table. In a week's time I finished this 
portrait) he then ordered me to make a reverse i 
the design of it was a female figure, that represented 
Peace holding in her hand a small torch, with 
which she set fire to a trophy of arms : this female 
figure I represented in a joyous attitude, with gar« 
ments of the thinnest sort, which flowed with the 
utmost grace; under her I designed frantic Rage 
afflicted* and bound with heavy chains. In this 
work I exerted the utmost efibrts of my art, and 
it did me great honour ; the duke repeatedly ex- 
pressed the highest sattsfkctiou at my performance, 
and gave me the inscription for the head of his 
exceUen^ as well as for the reverse. The words 
intenddi for the reverse were '' Pretiosa in conspectu 
domini : ** thb intimated* that the peace had beea 
dearly purchased. 

Wnust I was busy about this reverse, the cardinal 
wrote to me to get ready* for the king insisted upon 
ray coming directly; and that the next time I heard 
from him* 1 shoiud receive an order for all he had 
promised roe. 1 caused my basin and cup to be 
packed up* havingbefore showed them to the duke. 
A gentlemtn of Terrara* whose name was Signor 
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Alberto Bendidio, ivas agent to the cardinal ; this 
jptnon had been twelve years without ever stirring 
out of hb house, which had brought u])on him a 
tingering disorder. He one day sent for me in a 
great hurry, and said that I roust that instant take 
post, and use the utmost expedition to wait upon 
the king, who had inquired for me with the greatest 
cagezness and solicitude, thinking I was in France. 
Tne cardinal, to excuse himself, had told the 
monaich, that I had stopped at an abbey of his at 
Lyons, somewhat out of order, but that he would 
take care I should be shortly with his majesty; 
therefore I must take post, and repair to the court 
of France with all speed. This Signer Alberto was 
a very worthy man, but haughty, and his disorder 
rendered his pride and humour insupportable : he 
told me that I must, without delay, prepare to ride 
post ; I made answer, that — ** It was not customary 
with men of my calling to ride post ; but that if 1 
were to proceed to the court of France, I should 
choose to go by gentle stages, and to carry with me 
Ascanio and Paolo, my comranions and artificers, 
whom I had taken from Rome;" adding, that 
*'. there must likewise be a servant with us on horse- 
back, to attend us; and that 1 expected to be sup- 
plied Mrith a sum sufficient to defriiy the charges of 
the journey." The infirm old man then proudly 
made answer, that—*' The duke's sons travelled in 
the very manner I bad described." I instantly 
xeplied, that — '* The sons of the art which 1 pro- 
fessed, travelled in the manner I said ; and that as 
I had never been the son of a duke, I did not know 
how such gentry appeared on their journeys ; there- 
fore, I would not go to France at all, as well because 
the cardinal had broken the promise he had made 
me, as by reason I had now received such abusive 
language." I then formed a resolution to have no 
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more dealings with the people of Fereaia; and hating 
spoken thus, I departed, murmuring my dtscontent, 
whilst he continued to bully and insult me. After 
this I waited on the duke with his medal finished : 
his reception of me was the kindest imaginable, and 
no man was ever more caressed .by a prince. He 
had given orders to Signor Girolamo Ghgiiolo, who 
was then recovered, to looI( out for a dtamoiid ring 
worth above two hundiied crowns^ tis the^ reward w 
my labour, and put it into the hnids of Fmschmo, 
one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, who was 
to ^ive it to me : these orders were obeyed. 'Fras- 
chmo, on the same evening that 1 had given him 
the medal, put a ring into my bands, with a diamo»nd 
set in it, which made a great show;: and told me, 
from the duke, that my m^terly hand, which had 
acquitted itself so admirably in consecrating the 
memory of his excellency, well deserved to be 
adornea with such a diamond. The day^ following 
1 examined the ring, the diamond of which was an 
inconsiderable one, not worth above ten crowns ; 
and as I could not conceive the duke conldine such 
grand expressions in giving so trifling a premium, or 
that he imagined he bad properly recompensed me, 
I took it for granted that the rogue of a treasurer 
had played me a trick* I th^r^fore gave the ring to 
a friend, desiring him to contrive some way or other 
to return it to Jrraschino» the gentleman of the bed- 
chamber; this friend, was Berliardo Saliti, who 
pe. formed the com^iiissioii adini'rably. Fcaschino 
immediately came to me, and ihade a terrible stir, 
telling me, that if the duke were to discover that I 
had been so rude as to return a present which he 
had made mc in so kind and gracious a manner, he 
^^'ould certainly resent it, and I toight very possibly 
repent my having taken so indiscreet a step. To 
this I answered, that — <* The ring which his excel- 
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leucy bad sent me> was not worth above ten crowns, 
and the work which I had done for hiin came to 
above two hundred; but to show his excellency 
that it was his favour alone I set a value upon, he 
might send roe one of those English crao-rings, 
which are worth only ten -pence, and I would 
keep it in remembrance of him as long as 1 lived ; 
at the same time retaining in mind those honourable 
expressions of his excellency concerning my genius 
and abilities ; for I considered my labour as abun- 
dandy paid by the honour of having served so great 
a prince ; whereas a jewel of so little value dis- 
graced me.*' These words occasioned the duke so 
much displea^re, that he sent for his treasurer, and^ 
reproved nim most severely ; he at the same time' 
sent me orders not to leave Ferrara, without appris- 
ing him of my departure, and commanded his trea- 
surer to ^e me a diamond worth three hundred 
crowns. j[*he avaricious treasurer found one, the 
value of which was not above sixty crowns, and 
maintained that it was worth above two hundred. 

In the mean time Signer Alberto had taken the 
rifl^t method of proceeaing, and furnished me with 
aH I had desired for my journey. I had resolved by 
all means to quit Ferrara directly ; but the duke^ 
careful chamberlain had so concerted matters with 
Signor Benedetto, that I could not that day provide 
nkyself with horses. I had loaded a mule with my 
baggage, and with it I packed up the basin and the 
cup which I had made for the cardinal. Just at this 
juncture came in a gentleman of Ferrara, whose 
name was Signor Alpnonso de' Trotti : he was ad- 
vanced in years, exceedingly affable, and delighted 
greatly in talents and genius; but at the same time 
£e was one of those that are very hard to be pleased, 
and who, if they happen to see any thing which 
strikes them, represent it to th(;ir imaginations as 
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80 admirable, so divine, that they never expect again 
to see any thine equal to it. Signor Alphonso, as I 
before observed, happening to enter the room just 
at this time, Alberto said to him—*' It happens 
unluckily that you are come too late, for the cup and 
basin that we are sending to France to the cardinal 
are now packed up.*' Alphonsp hearing this, said 
he did not care; and upon beckoning to his servant, 
the latter went to his house, ana brought from 
thence a white bowl of porcelain, the workmanship 
of which was admirable: whilst the servant was 
going on hid errand, Alphonso said to Alberto-— 
*' I will tell you why I have no longer any curiosity 
to see cups or any otber sort of vases ; I once behela 
an antique silver cup of such extraordinary beauty, 
that human imagination is incapable of forming an 
adequate idea of its excellence. Since that time, I 
am mdifferent about seeing any thing else of the 
same kind, lest it should destroy the idea that! had 
formed in my imagination. It was in the possession 
of a person of condition, of great taiste, who hag- 
opening to go to Rome about sbin,6 business, this, 
antique cup was shown hiin se^rcftly; and He, by 
dint of money, having corruptea the person who 
had the custody of it, brought it awav'with him : , 
but he takes care to keep it from the knowledge of 
the duke, for he is afraid he should be deprived ot 
it, if his excellency should once come to know 
of his being possessed of so valuable a treasure.^ . 
Whilst Alphonso was telling this long story, he 
never once took notice of me, though t was {present 
all the time. In the mean while this fine piece of 
porcelain made its appearance, and was displayed 
with such pomp and ostentation, that I no sooner 
set my eye upon it, than I turned to Alberto, and 
said — ** I am happy in having seen this great curi- 
osity." Alphonso then answered me, with great 
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contempt — *' Who are you ? You seem not to 
know what you are saying." To thb 1 replied — 
" Listen to me, and^ou wul see which of us knows 
best what he is saywg." Then turning to Signor 
Alberto, who was a man of great nravity and un* 
common genius, I spoke thus — " ilere is a little 
silver cup of such a weight, which I made at such a 
time for that mountebank Jacopo, a surgeon of 
Carpi, who came to Rome . staid there six months, 
and by means of a quack jnedicine took in several 
noblemen and poor gentlemen, whom he defrauded 
of many thousands of ducats ; at that time 1 made 
this cup for him, and another of a different sort, and 
he paid me very ill btfth for the one and the other. 
At present, all the unfortunate gentlemen who used 
his nostrum, are at Rome, crippled, and in a most 
wretched condition. It is a great honour to me 
•that my works have acquired so hish a degree of 
reputation amongst men of fortune like you; but I 
must tell jrou, that for many years past 1 have 
laboured with the utmost assiduity to learn and im- 
prove ( so that I cannot but be of opinion, that the 
cup which I am carryins; to France will prove much 
more worthy of the cardinal and the king, than the 
other did of the qnack-doctor Jacopo." As soon as 
I had delivered myself to this effect, Alphonso ap- 
peared to be in the utmost impatience to see the 
oasin and cup, and I persisted in refusine to gratify 
his curiosity: this contest having lasted for some 
time between us, he declared that he would go to 
his excellency, and by his means contrive to get a 
sight of it. Thereupon Alberto Benedidio, who, as 
I nave already observed, was a veiv proud, haughty 
man, said — ** Before you leave this place, Signor 
Alphonso, you shall see it without being unoer a 
necessity of making any application to the duke." 
1 quitted the room, and lett Ascanio and Paolo to 
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show it to them : they afterwards toirl me, that the 
gentlemen had paid me a great many compliments, 
and spoke highly in my favour. Signor Alphonso 
then expressed a desire of contracting an intimacy 
with me, so that 1 began to grow quite impatient to 
leave Ferrara. The only valuable or useful ac- 

auaintance I made there, were Cardinal Salviati and 
[le Cardinal ot Kavenna,.with some of the con- 
noisseurs in music ; for the gentry of Ferrara are not 
only exceedingly avaricious, but rapacious after the 
property of others, and endeavour to get possession 
of It by every expedient they can think of: this is 
the general character of them all. About ten o'clock 
Fraschiuo came and delivered me the diamond, 
which was worth above sixty crowns; desiring 
me, with a melancholy countenance, and in few 
words, to wear it for his excellency's sake. 1 made 
answer, I should ; 1 then mounted my horse, and 
set out upon my journey in God's name : he took 
notice ot all my gestures and words, and eave 
information thereot to the duke; who seemed to 
be incensed with what he heard to the highest 
degree, and was very near ordering me to be 
brought back. 

Before night I had travelled above ten miles, 
trottins; all the way* and upon finding myself the day 
follownig out of the district of Ferrara, I was highly 
rejoiced ; for I had never met with any thing good 
in that country, except the peacocks, by which I 
had recovered my health. We steered our course 
by Mount Cenis, taking particular care to keep 
clear of Milan, on account of the suspicion above- 
mentioned ; and soon after I arrived safely and in 
health at 1 yons, with Paolo, Ascanio, and a servant; 
we were II of us pretty well mounted. Upon our 
arrival at Lyons we stopped for several days to wait 
the jqomuig of the muleteer^ who was charged with 
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the silver basin and the cup, as likewise with part 
of my basgage : we were lodged in an abbey belong' 
ing to the cardinal. The muleteer being arrived, 
we packed up every thin^ belonging to us very safely 
in a chest, and in this manner continued our 

{'oumey to Paris ; by the way we met with some 
ittle impedimcntt which were not of much con- 
sequence. 
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The Author meets with a most gracioafl reception tnm the l^rench 
king.— ^har&ctCr oT that goodAataretf molitit€b.^'fhe Author 
attends the king in his tour to Dauphin^.— Grand retfnae of 
that prince. — ^The cardinal proposes to Cellini to work for 
an inconsiderable salary. — He is highly disgusted at this, 
and goes off abruptly npon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. — He is 
pursued and brought back to the king, who settles a handsome 
salary on him, and assigns him a house to work in at Paris.— 
He sets out for that capital, but meets with great opposition in 
taking possession of the house, which he at last, however, 
completely overcomes. 

"We found the court of the French monarch at Fon- 
tainebleau, where we waited directly on the cardinal^ 
who caused apartments to be assigned us; we spent 
the night very agreeably, and were well accommo- 
dated. The next day the wagson came up, so we 
took out what belonged us, and the cardinal having 
informed the king of our arrival, he expressed a de- 
sire to see me directly. I waited on his majesty ac- 
cordingly, with the cup and basin so oflen men- 
tioned . being come into his presence, 1 kissed his 
knee, and he received me m the most gracious 
manner imaginable. I then returned his majesty 
thanks for naving procured me my liberty; obh- 
serving — •* That every good and just prince, like 
his majesty, was bound to protect all men eminent 
for any talent, especially such as were innocent like 
myself; and that such meritorious actions were set 
down in the books of the Almighty before any other 
virtuous deeds whatever." The good king listened 
to me till I had made an end of my speech, and ex- 
pressed my gratitude in terms worthy of so great a 
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monarch When I had done> he took the cup and 
the baMBt and said to me — *' It is my real opmion, 
that the antients were never capable of working in 
, so exquisite a taHe t I have seen ail the masterpieces 
.of the gseatest ajrtistA of Italy, but never before bc- 
h^d any thing that gave m« such high satisfaction." 
Thi^ the JuQg«aid m French to the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, at tint same time paying me several other com- 
pliments greater even than tins. He then turned 
about and said to me in Italian — '' Benvenuto, in- 
dulge yoursdf and take your pleasure for a few days, 
in toe mean time i shall think of putting you into 
a way of making some curious pieces of work foi 
me." The Carcunal .of Ferrara soon perceived that 
his miyesty was highly pleased with my arrival, and 
that the specimens he nad seen of my abilities, had 
excited in him an inclination to employ me in other 
works of greater importance. 

Whilst we followed the court, we may justly be 
said to have been in great straights; and the reason 
is, that the king travels with upwards of twelve 
thousand horsesj his retinue in time of peace beinjg 
eighteen thousand : we sometimes danced attenf 
aiice in places where there were hardly two houses, 
were nften under a necessity of pitching tents, and 
lived like gyjpsi^^ I frequently solicited the cardinal 
to put the kin^ in mind of empl<^ing me ; he made 
answer, that it was beat his msyesty should think 
of it himself, advising me to appear sometimes in 
his presence when he was at table. This advice I 
followed, and the king one day called me to him 
whilst he was at dinner ; he told me in Italian, that 
he proposed I should undertake some pieces of great 
importance; that he would soon let me know wnere 
I was to work, and provide me with tools and all 
things necessary ; he at the same time conversed 
with me in a free easy manner on a variety of di0e- 
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rent -subjects. The Cardinal of Ferrara was pre- 
seai, for he almost always dined with the king: 
the conversation being over, his majesty rose from 
table, and the cardinal said in my favour, as 1 was 
informed afterwards — ** May it please your majesty* 
this Benvenuto has a great desire to be at work, and 
n would be a pity to let such a genius lose his 
time." The king made answer, that he was veiy 
rignt, and desired him to settle with me a)l that 
concerned my subsistence. The cardinal, who had 
received the commission in the morning, sent fdr 
me that night after supper, and told me from the 
king that his majesty had resolved I should imme^ 
diately begin to work f but -fhat he desired first to 
know my terms. To this the cardinal added — *• It 
is my opmion that if his majesty allow you a salary 
of tiiree hundred crowns a year, it will be abun- 
dantly sufficient. Next I must request it of you, 
that you would leave the whole management of the 
aHair to me, for every day I have opportunities Of 
doing good in this great kingdom, and I shall be 
always ready to assist you to the best of my power." 
I made answer — " ^^'ithout my ever solicitmg your 
reverence, you promised upon leaving me behind 
you in Ferrara, never to let me quit Italy, or bring 
me into France, without first apprizing me upon 
what terms I was to be with bis msyesty. But 
instead of acquainting me with the terms, you sent 
me express orders to ride post, as if riding post was 
my business. If you had then mentioned three 
hundred crowns as a salary, 1 should not have 
thought it worth my while to stir for double the 
sum : I notwithstanding return thanks to heaven ami 
to your reverence, since God has made you the in- 
strument of so great a blessinjir as my deliverance 
from a long imprisonment. I therefore declare, thalt 
all the hurt you can do me, is not equal lo a (ho<i-> 
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aandth part of the great blessing for which I am 
indebtea to you ; I thank you with all my heart* 
and take tny leave of you ; and in whatever part of 
the world I shall abide, I shall always pray for your 
reverence.'' The cardinal then said in a passion-^ 
'* Go wherever you think proper, for it is impossible 
to serve any man against his will." Some of his 
umardiy fonowcrs ttien said—-'' This man must have 
a ^h opinion of his merit, since he refuses three 
liundred crowns : " others amongst the connoisseurs 
jreptied— ^' The king will never find another artist 
e^jual to this man, and yet the cardinal is for bating 
him down as he would a faggot of wood.'' It was 
Signor Luigi Alamanni that said this» the same who 
at Kome gave the model of the salt-cellar, a person 
of great accomplishments, and a favourer of men 
of genius ; I was afterwards informed, that he had 
expressed himself in this manner before several of 
the noblemen and courtietf This happened at a 
castle in Dauphin^, Rename of whicn I cannot 
recollect ; but there we lodged that evenine. 

Having left the cardinal I repaired to my lodging, 
(or we always took up oar quarters at some place 
not &x from the court, but this was three miles 
distant. I was accompanied by a secretary of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, vme happened to be quartered 
in the same place. By the way, this secretary, with 
a troublesome and impertinent curiosity, was conr 
tinuaily asking me whait I intended to do with my- 
self when I got home, and what salary I should 
have expecteo. I who was half angry, half grieved^ 
and h^ly provoked at tiaving taken a journey to 
Franocv ana bein^ allerwards offered no more than 
three Jrandred croiwns a year, never once returned 
him an? answer : 1 sad nothing more to him« but 
that I knew alL Up^in my arrival at our quarters, 
J fimnd Paolo and A^canio, who were waiting for 

E 2 
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me: I appeared to be in great disorder, and they 
knowing my temper, forced me to tell them what 
had happened : seeing the poor young men terribly 
frightened* I said to them — " lo-roorrow morning 
I will give you money enough to bear your charges 
nome, for 1 propose going by myself about some 
business of importance ; it is an affair that I have 
long revolved m m^ mind, and there is no occasion 
for your knowing it/' 

C5ur apartment was next to that of the s(*cre- 
tary, and it seems very probable that he mi^ht 
have acquainted the cardinal wkh all that I m- 
tended, and was firmly resolved to do ; though 
I could never discover whether he did or not. 
I lay restless the whole night, and was in the 
utmost impatience for the approach of day, in order 
to put my design in execution. 

As soon as morning dawned, I ordered that my 
horses should be in readiness^ and having got read^f 
myself likewise, 1 gave the youps menalithat I had 
brought with me, with fifty gold ducats over, and 
kept as many for myself, together with the diamond, 
which the uuke had made me a present of; taking 
with me only two shirts, and some very indiflerent 
clothes to travel in, which I had upon my back. 
But I could not get rid of the two young men, who 
were bent upon gninswithme by all means. 1 did my 
utmost to dissuade tnem, and said-^*< One of you 
has only the first down upon his checks, and the 
Other has not even that ; 1 have done my utmost 
to teach you my profession* insomuch that jrou are 
become the two most expert young men in your 
way in Italy; are you not then ashamed that you 
cannot contrive to do for yourselves, but must be' 
always under m^ care like children? This is a 
sad afiair, and if 1 were to dismiss you without 
quoney, what would you say ? Be gone directly* 
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and may trod give you a thousand blessings i so 
farewell." 1 thereupon turned my horse about, 
and left them both, oathed in tears. I took a de- 
lightful path through a wood, intending to ride at 
least forty miles that same day, to the most remote 
comer I could possibly reach. I had already ridden 
about two miles, and, in the little way 1 had gone 
formed a resolution to stop at no place >^-here I 
was known; nor did I e\'er intend to work uDon 
any other figure than a Christ about three cuuits 
high, willing to make as near an approach as possible 
to tlMit extraordinary beauty which he had so often 
displajred to me in visions. Having now settled every 
thing in my own mind, I bent my course towards 
the holy sepulchre, thinking I was now got such a 
distance, that nobody could overtake me. 
• Just at this time I found myself pursued by men 
on horseback, which occasioned me some appre- 
hensions, for I had been informed that the$e parts 
were infested, by numbers of freebooters, or aoven* 
turers, who rob and murder passengers, and who» 
though many of their gan^ are hanged almost eveiy 
day, do not seem to be m the least intimidatecf. 
Upon the near approach of the horsemen, 1 per«^ 
ceived them to oe one of the king's messengers- 
accompanied by Ascanio : the former upon Coming 
up to me saidf— " I command you in the kinn 
name to repair to him directly;" I answeref^ 
** You come from the Cardinal of Ferrani, for whidt 
reason I am resolved not to go with you." The 
man replied, that since I would not go by &irmeans^ 
he had authority to command the people to bind 
jne hand and foot like a prisoner. Ascanio at the 
same time did his utmost to persuade me to comply^ 
reminding me, thai whenever the king of France 
caused a man to be imprisoned^ it was generally 
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five yean before he consented to hb raleasement. 
The very name of a prison revived the idea of my 
confinement at Rome, and so terrified me, thai 1 
instandy turned my horse the way the messenger 
directed, who never once ceased jabbering in Frendi 
till he had conducted me to court : sometimes he 
bullied me, sometimes he said one thing, and some- 
times another, by which I was provoked to su^ a 
desree, that I was almost at my wits' end 

In our way to the king's quarters, we passed 
before those of the Cardinal of Ferrara, who being 
at his door, called me to him and said—" Our 
roost Christian king has of his own aceoid assigned 
you the tame sabtry that he allowed Leonardo da 
Vinci the painter, namely, seven hundred crowns 
a year : he wiU pay you over and above for what* 
ever you do for htm; he likewise makes you a 
present of five hundred crowns for your journey | 
and it is his pleasure that they should be paid you 
before you stir from hence.'' When the cardinal 
had made an end, 1 anawered, that these indeed 
were offers worthy of so great a moBareh. The 
messenger who did not know who I was, seeins 
such great aSen made me in the king's name, askea 
me a UMraaand pardons. Faolo and Ascanio said— 
*'Itit to God we owe this great good fortune." The 
dw folliowinff,^ I went to return his matesty thanks, 
waa ofdciea me to make him modds of twelve 
•Uver ttHuet, whidi he intended should serve as 
eandlesticks round his table { he dcsned they should 
lie the fiffures of ux ^ods-and six goddesses, made 
Bsaedy of his own height, which was very little less 
than iniee ouhits. When he had given me this order, 

S tamed to his treasurer and asked him whether 
luid paid me five hundved crowns ( the treasuier 
flMde MMWcr, that lie hsd heard «o^ing at all of 
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the matter : this the king was highly oflTcnded at» 
as he had couimandcd the cardinal to speak to him 
about it. He at the same time desired me to go to 
Paris, and look out for a proper house to wofk 
at my business, telline me I should have it directly. 
I received the five hundred gold crowns, and repaired 
to Paris to a house of the Cardinal of Ferrara^s, 
where I began to work in Grod's name, and made 
four little models half a cubit high, one in wax, 
of Jove, Juno, Apollo, and Vulcan. 

At this juncture the king coming to Pbris, I 
waited on his majesty, and carried my models with 
me, as likewise the two young men, Ascanio and 
Paolo. When I perceivea that the king was pleased 
with my performance, and had ordered me to make 
the silver Jupiter of the height above-mentioned with 
all possible expedition ; I informed his majesty that 
I had brought those two young men with me from 
Italy for his service; and as .they were my pupils, 
they were likely to be of much greater use to me, 
who had instructed them in the principles of my 
art, than any of the journeymen artists of Paris. 
The king in answer to this desired me to settle on 
the two young men such a salary as should appear 
to me handsome and sufficient to support tnem. 
I then told him that a hundred gold crowns a- piece 
would do, and that I had found a place very pn>per for 
carrying on my business. The place I meant be- 
longed to his majesty, and was called the little Nello ; 
it was then in the hands of the provost of Paris, to 
whom his majesty had granted it; but as the provost 
made no use of it, his majesty might give me leave 
to work in it for his service. The king made answer 
directly—** The place you mention is a nouseof mine; 
the person to whom 1 have granted it does not 
leiide in it, nor make any sort of use of it ; you may 
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therefore take it for the purpose you meotionerl. 
He thereupon ordered one of his uiricers lo put me 
in immediate possession of the Nello. The officer 
declined this at first, telling the kuig that it was 
not in bis power to obey him. The king replied 
in a passion, that he would give things to whoever 
he thou^t proper, and to such men as were of 
me to bim and served him ; for with regard to the 
provptit, he was of no use to him at all : he there- 
fore desired to hear no more objections or demurs. 
The officer rejoined, that it would be necessary to 
have recourse to violence. The king then said — ** Go 
thither directly, and if a little force be not sufficient 
you must exert yourself." The officer immediately 
conducted me to the place, and I was obliged to 
proceed to violence, before I could take possession 
of it ; he tlien bid me take care of myself, assuring 
me that my life was in imminent danger. 1 entered 
my new habitation, and immediately hired servants 
and purchased different weapons. My situation there 
was very uneasy during several days, for my adver- 
sary was a gentleman of Paris, and many other 
gentlemen were likewise my enemies, insomuch 
iiat I constantly received fresh insults. I must 
not omit that his majesty took me into his service 
in the year of our Lora 1540, and I was then 
exactly forty years old. When I found myself 
liable to these daily affronts, I again waited upon 
the king and requested him to pla^e me somewhere 
else : the answer he made me was-— « Who are 
you, and what is your name V at so strange a re- 
ception I was quite disheartened, and could not 
possibly g^0€6s his majesty^s meaning : as I remained 
m silent astonishment, he repeated his question a 
second time. I then made answer that my name 
WAS Beavenuto. The king said thejreupoi^— *' Aie 
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yon ^ same BeAtenato that ivas' intrddiiced to 
me ? Do just as )rd« like, I give you free per- 
missioti." I told his ma()esty thttt it was sufficient 
fbr me to eontinue in his g;ood gitnees, and then 
it was ia|ip#4sible for any thing to hurt me* The 
king feplied with a snilile-^'' Go your waysy and de* 

fend ifpon it thitt my iavour shall never be wanting." 
temeaiat^ upon this he ordered One of his secf e- 
tarieiS} whose ndme li^as Monsieur do Vijleroy, to 
see me ppo|ler]y accOmioodatedi and provided with 
every thing neeessaffy. This Villeri^ was an inti- 
mate fir)end of the provost of Patis^ in whode 
possession the plaoe eailled Nello had been for some 
time. 

It was a lai^ old castle of a triangular form, 
contiguous to the walls of the city, but had no 
garrison. Monsieur de Villeroy advised me to look 
for some other building, for as the person to whom 
Nello had belonged was a man of great power, he 
would certainly get me assassinated. To this I 
made answer, that I was come from Italy to France 
for no other motive than to serve their great mon- 
arch; with regard to dying, I was sensible that 
death is the common fate of all men ; and whether 
it happened a little sooner or a little later, was a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. This Villeroy 
was a man of excellent understanding, of most 
extraordinary oualifications and endowments, and 
exceedingly ricn ; he would have done any thine to 
hurt me, but artfully concealed his malice : he had 
a grave deportment, a good aspect, and spoke de- 
liberately. On this occasion he employed another 
gentleman, named Monsieur de Marmande, who 
was Treasurer of Languedoc. The first thing that 
this person did was, to look out for the best apart- 
ments in the building, and get them fitted up for 
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himself. 1 told htm that the king had given me 
the place to work in for his majesty, and that I was 
i^oived it should be inhabited only bv myself and 
my servants. Whereupon this man, wno wi^ proud 
and audacious, declared that he would do as he 
thought proper ; that contending with him would 
be the same thing as running my head a^inst a 
wall, and that he had Villeroy^s authority for all 
he did. I then replied, that 1 claimed tlie place 
by the king's authority, and that neither be nor 
Villeroy haia any right to act in that manner. >Slien 
I had expressed myself to this effect, the hau^ty 
treasurer grossly abused me in French ; whereupon I 
told him m my own lan^age that he was a liar. At 
this he was incensed with rage, and by his gestures 
seemed just going to draw his hanger ; 1 instantly 
clapped my hand to a lam cutlass, which I con- 
stantly wore by my side for my defence, and said 
to him — ** If you offer to draw that hanger I will 
instantly kill you.'' He had with him two servants, 
and 1 had my two apprentices; whilst Monsieui 
de Marmande remainea thus in suspense without 
determining upon any thing, and rather inclined 
to mischief than otherwise, he muttered to him- 
self—** 1 will never put up with this treatment." 
As I saw that he had bad mtentions, I determined 
directly what conduct to pursue, and said to Paolo 
and Ascanio— " As soon as you see me draw my 
cutlass, fall upon those fellows and kill them if you 
can ; for 1 will begin with destroying that villain, 
and then we shall make our escape with the assist- 
ance of God." When Monsieur de Marmande 
perceived that I had formed this resolution, he 
thought himself happy if he could get out of the 
place alive. I itrote an account of all that had 
iiappenedy in the most modest terms I could think 
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of, to the Cardinal of Ferrara, who immediately 
acquainted the king with the whole transaction •■ 
his majesty highly provoked at this affair, put me 
under the care of another of his courtiers, who 
was called Monsieur d'Orbech. This gentleman 
provided me with every thing necessary for my 
ousuiesi^ and ^t with the most complaisant ofii- 
cionsness.!* 
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CttiiPtiR V. 

Th« Idng emplofi oar author to nnjko Itfife tOn^t ftatueotf ^ 
pfter, y okui, nd Ilar8.»t9l)il8t be is at work aboHt thoM, 1m 
inretents his majetty with a fine basin and cup of silTeff together 
with a salt-oellar of the same metal of admirable workman- 
•hip.— The king ezprettet bit latiifMtion by an extraordinary 
act of generosity to the Author, who loees the benefit of it by 
the avarice of the Cardinal of Ferrara.— His majesty, accom* 
panied by Madame d'Estampet and the whole court, pays the 
Author a visit— The Idng orders a considerable sum of money to 
be given him.— ^As he is going home, he is attacked by four armed 
ruffians wliom he repulses.— Dispute between him and the French 
artists, wliom hemakM sensible of their error. 

As soon as 1 had made all the necessary preparations 
in my house and shop, in the most convenient and 
most creditable manner, I began to make three mo- 
dels exactlyof the size that they were to beof in silver; 
these were Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars : I made them 
of earth well covered with iron ; and then repaired to 
the king, who, as nearly as I can recollect, ordered that 
I should have three hundred pounds of silver to enable 
me to begin my work. Whilst I was making these 
preparations, tne cup and the aolden basin which 
naa been several months in hand, were finished ; as 
soon as this was done, 1 ^ot them well gilt. This 
appeared to be the finest piece of work that had ever 
been seen in France : 1 carried it directly to the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who thanked me, and waited on 
the king to make him a present of it. His majesty 
was highly pleased, and lavished greater praises upon 
me than nad ever been before bestowed upon any 
arUst. In return for this present, he gave the Cardinal 
of Ferrara an abbey worth sivtn t&usand crowns a 
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yeaj : at the same time he was £or makioc me a 
present ; but the cardinal prevented him, telRnff hJA 
m^eshr it was too soon, as I had not yet finished any 
work KMT foinu This confirmed the king» who was one 
of the most generous of men, in hb r^lution, and 
tie said-^-*' For that very reason I will encourage 
him to exert himself, and make something masteny 
for me*'^ The cardinal in the utmost confusion re- 
plied— ^'' Sire, I beg you would leave it to me, for 1 
propose settling a pension of at least three hundred 
crowns a year upon him, as soon as I have taken 

Cession of my abbey." These I never received 4 
I should tire the reader's patience if I were to 
relate all the diabolical tricks of that cardinal ; I 
shall therefore proceed to subject^ of greater coi^ 
sequence. 

I returned to Paris, and being thus become a fa^ 
vourite of the king, I was universally admired* A$ 
soon as I received the silver which had bees pro- 
mised me, I began to work at the above-mentioned 
statue of Jupiter; and took into my service several 
journeymen. We worked day and ni^ht with the 
utmost assiduity, insomuch, that having finished 
Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars, in earth, and Jupitor 
being pretty forward in silver, my shop began to 
make a grand show. Just about this time the king 
made his appearance at Paris, and I went to pay any 
respects to him. ^ Whexi his majesty saw roe, he 
called to me in high spirits, and asked me whether 
1 had any thing curious to show him at ray shop, 
for he intended to call there. I told him of all I 
had done, and he expressed an earnest desire to see 
my performances. After dinner he made a party 
consisting of Madame D*£stampes, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and some other great men, (as the King 
of Navarre, cousin toKiug Trancis,) and the quota 
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his sister ; the Dauphin and Daiiphiness came like- 
ivise ; in a word, that day all the nobility beloneinc 
to the court of France repaired to my shop. I liftd 
just got home, and was beginning to work, when 
the king made his appearance at my castle gate ; upon 
hearing the sound of so many hammers he com- 
manded his retmue to be silent. All my people 
were at work> so that the king came upon us quite 
unexpected. As he entered the saloon, the first 
object ne perceived was myself with a large piece of 
plate in my hand, which 1 had not yet placed, and 
which was to make the body of Jupiter ; another 
was employed on the head, another again on the 
legs — so that the shop resounded with the beating 
of hammers. Whilst I was at work, as I had a 
little French boy in the shop, who had some way or 
other offended me^ 1 gave him a kick, which luckily 
hit between his legs; in this manner I pushed him 
above four cubits forward, so that when the king 
entered, the boy fell upon his person: the goo<l 
monarch laugheci heartily, and I was in the utmost 
CKmfusion. His majesty began to ask me what I 
was about, and expressed a desire that I should pro- 
ceed with my work ; telling me that he should be 
much better pleased, if I would never harass my- 
self with my business, but take as many men as I 
taught proper into my service ; for it was his desire 
that I should take care of my health, that I mi^bt 
be the longer able to serve him, I answered nis 
majesty, that if I were to discontinue working, 1 
shmild not enjoy my health, and that the perfonn- 
ances would then be no longer worthy of so great 
a prince. The king thinking that I saia this throu{:h 
vanity, and did not speak my real sentiments, or- 
dered the Cardinal of Lorraine to re|)eat to nie whut 
be had himself projiosed; but I explained mysc*f 
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%oGgi\fio tkt oerdmrf, that he aca u iesced in my 
EeasoiiSy tmd adytaed iiif mafctty to let me aet as 1 
thatight pvaper. 

Tbe kiag, wiien lie liad taken a enftoient vkw of 
toffviaikp sptttraedio his fisflaee, after hsviaig con- 
itrrad so many hiwomtf on me, that it wonM be 
tedious So enfuneiati dicm : the day fellowiag he 
sent for me hnmedtoteiy after dinner i theCaidinal 
of Feiram was piesent and dined with him^ leamo 
jnst when tfa^ were at liM seeend eowsei his wsu^ 
jesly ammediauiy began to talk to moi ««4ng duit 
sinee he had «o heaatlM a onp and basin of my 
making, he most have a handsome salt-eellar to a^ 
eompanv snoh fine diingsi that he wanted me to 
dfaw a acsicn Ibr one, and the sooner Ae better. I 
answered mat his majesty should see suefa a design 
much sooner than he expeoted i for Uiat whilst I was 
eniploved about the basin and the eup, I thought a 
salt-oetlar would he a neoessaiv companion to. them, 
and tlierefore had already maos one, which I would 
show to his oMJesty in a few moments. The mo- 
narch turned about with great vivacily to the*noble- 
men present, to the King of Navarre, 1^ Cardinal 
of Lorraine, and theCarainal of Fermm, and said 
to them-^*' Thb is so obliging a man, that whoever 
has heard his character, would be demous to know 
him.** He then told me he would be glad to see 
my desiffn. I went for it and soon returned, for I 
had noOiing to do but cross the Seine s I brought 
with me amodd of wax. which I had made 9t Rome 
at th^ request of 4!he Cardinal of Ferraia. Upon 
showing It to the king, he expressed great surprise, 
and said— ^' This is a much finer design than I ex« 
peded ; it is a most noble preduction { such a ge* 
liius should never be unemployed/' He then turned 
to me and saic) with great cheerfulness, that he was 
highly pleased widi my moddj and should he .glad 
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lo have a salt-cellar made according^ to it io ^Id. 
The Cardinal of Ferrara tipped me 3&e wink, giving 
me to understand, that he Knew this, to be the same 
model I had made for him in Rome. I thereupon 
sepeated what I had before told him^thatlnad 
made it ioft one who would pay for it. The cardi- 
nal recollectii]^ these words was nettled, and had a 
mind to take his reven^: he therefore thus addressed 
the king^— '* Sire» this is certainly a great under- 
taking I I have only one olgection to make, namely, 
that 1 never expect to see it finished ; for men of 
genius who have noble and sublime ideas in their 
own arty are very ready to engage in grand enter- 
jf>rizes, without duly considering when they can 
^ring them to a conclusion ; therefore, if I were to 
order works of such importance, I should be dad 
to know how soon they could be executed." The 
king made answer, that he who was so anxiously 
solicitous about the finishing of works, would never 
be^n . any ; and this he said in such a manner, as 
intimated that he did not consider such undertakings 
as suitable to men of narrow minds. I then said — 
^ When princes give their servants such noble en- 
couragementas your majesty does both by words and 
deeds, they are sure of succeeding in all great un- 
dertakings ; and since Grod has blessed me with so 
munificent a patron, 1 flatter myself that I shall be 
able to execute many great apd admirable works for 
your maiesty:" ** I do not doubt but vou will/' 
answered the king, rising from table. He sent for 
que to his apartment, and asked me how much gold 
the making of the salt-cellar would require. I im- 
mediately answered him a thousand crowns.* The 
king called for his treasurer. Monsieur d'Orbech, 
and commanded him to ^ive me directly a thousand 
old gold crowns good weight. 
; I quitted his majesty aud seqt for the two clerks,. 
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who had cau^ the money to be ^ven me for the 
statue of Jupiter and many other things ; and haviog 
crossed the Seine, I tooK with me a little basket, 
which I had from a nun, a cousin-german of minc^ 
in a convent at Florence ; by good luck I took diit 
basket and not a wallet : I thought to do the bitti<- 
ness by day, as it was then early, and did not care 
to disturb my journeymen, nor did I even mind 
to carry a servant with me. I came to the trea- 
surer's bouse, who had the money ready before him, 
and chosen the pieces out according to the directions 
of the monarch. It aroeared to me that the villain 
had recourse to all the little artifices and stratagems 
he could think of, to delay paying me the money 
till late at night. I was l^ no means defective in 
diligence, but sent for some of my journeymen to 
come to me about business of the utmost conse- 

?uence : when I found that they did not appear, 
asked the messenger whether he had obeyed my 
orders ; the scoundrel told me that he had, and 
that they answered him they cotdd not come ; bat 
he wouid carry the money for me with pleasure : 
I replied that L chose to carry it myself. In the 
mean time the writing was drawn up ; and the 
money being brought, I put it all into the basket, 
then thrust my arm dirowi the two handles : as 
it entered with great difficulty, the money was well 
secured, and I carried it with much greater ease, 
than if I had made use of a bag. I was armed 
with a coat of ^ mail, and having my sword and 
dagger by my side, I set out dirMtly for my own 
house. Just then I took notice of some of the 
servants who were whispering to one another : bnt 
they toon quitted the house, and seemed to tarn 
down quite a different street from that which I^ had 
taken. I being in great haste, pMsed the bridoe, 
qC the f^aoge^ ind^w^t up by a little wall^in tbe 
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iiliirUieSy which carried me to niy own house at 
J^IkIIo. Wh«a I was just at the Auguftitoians, a 
Very daogerouis ^Q»9 ihough wHhin nve hundred 
IHMCes of my own how»^ wnere if 1 had attempted 
IQ caU #uts imr voice wouM aot have been heard 
Jhy Any body^ i m a moment came lo a icaolution, 
fOMD^ four 0wonb druwn Mainsi me; quickly 
«poven«g my haaket with my ooidi, 1 clapped my 
Juod to any 4iPor4 aoA pcioeoivioff tkat they were 
mm UijmfimoA «mw I ^old lAiesi Mbene waa nothing 
ip 00 woD horn a aoldicr but kda cloak and swood ; 
Ihne I wa» letokod jm* 4o reaiga laaaak^ hut lo 
df^end ibcm «t ijha rUi of my life. Whilst I 
bnivelf fy poa t d tke vilUiilM^ I acreral tioiea opened 
My •cnM iMdt, ihtt w «aao ^ty had hem set on 
l^iha farvymta whoaawflM rc«eif«the money, they 
mghi have some Tewoa to Mwk I ccmld fu)t have 
any siii^h auqi aboMi IM. Tha battle did not lost 
«0«g» ior ilHy btgaia ^mdnayy ^ ffctite; some of 
Ama, uid tn girndb >*»Thia llaliaa ia a brave 
MIo w» ho icortiit«)y aaoiMft ha thefMnea we wanted ; 
awl eveni if )ia ha ihe aiafu h« has no aum of money 
abouli |iim#'' I tpiittaffed Italian* and dealt my blows 
with aiMch dsnUdty^ that I waa near kiiliiig aome 
of fhami MA I apiieaiQd lo be aia axcelknl swoida* 
aaavt (AkagF thougW it »o«k like^r that I waa a 
•oMmti 90 th^ erowdtd oloBe tQgmei^ andunpet* 
ctfUibly 4mw off fromnae, matteiing aill the while 
in Ahiir «wn langiMga. I at tiM aasK time con* 
lumel im a^j nSHicady and mliioat any sort of 
hnUyins or ralnaawi ttn» thai ho who wanted to 
poiaet§nimaalf<of mynnnaaod doah* nMatpuiefaaae 
Ihepi da i ly. I iMgtQ to paind nty paot^ and thof 
fMosmd JM alovifliri my fear thrniaynn ineMaaatt 
lndi f waa ^fitted ^witbapnicfaaQiiana nf fellinig into 
4lt ambufllh of nthec ntiaiiia» who wkht aurxanad 
JteiwlML I an fsthqi J9L imnk^ftomoi 
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my own house, I mended my pace as fast as I 
could ; and cried out with a loua voice—*' Help ! 
help! or I am assassinated." Imnaediately diere 
sallied out four of my young men with lone pikes, 
who made an offer to pursue the fellows mat had 
attacked me and were still in sieht : but I stopped 
them, saying aloud— '* Those tour cowardly dogs 
have not been able to take from a single man a 
booty of a thousand gold crowns, the weight of 
wrhich has almost broken his arm ; let us therefore 
first go and lay them up, and then I will attend 
you with my ereat two-handed sword, wherever 
you will." While we were putting up the money, 
the young men expressed great concern for the 
danger I nad been exposed to, and said to me* 
in a reprimanding tone — ** You have too much 
confidence in your own courage, which will bring 
you one day into some scrape, and make us all 
lament your unhappy fate." 1 had a long chat 
with them, and they told me that my adversaries 
were gone off| so we all supped cheerfully, and 
were very merrv, making a jest of the various turns 
and changes of^ fortune, which, whether prosperous 
or adverse, can affect us but for a time. I own it 
is a common saying that every reverse of fortune 
teaches us how to behave on another occasion ; but 
that is not true, as the circumstances which attend 
each event are different, and such as could not be 
foreseen. 

The next momine I began the great salt-cellar, 
and caused that and other works to be forwarded 
with the utmost expedition. I had by this time 
provided myself with several journeymen, as well 
for sculpture, as for the goldsmith's business : these 
journeymen were Italians, French, and Germans, 
and sometimes I had a considerable number of 
them. When I happened to meet with able arti« 
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ficers (for J almost ^ypry ^ay chafigerl tbom^ taking 
kiUi my shop supl> a9 were jQi09t expert aji4 knowing) 
J hurried toem m such a maimer, thai viable to 
beax the confUsmt labour 93 1 6ii» lybo ha4 reeeived 
9 happy constitiuiioii from nature^ ihey eoideayoured 
IP restore and keep up their spuil* hy eatwi^ and 
drinking : aome of the QerniBM who were more 
akilful ajnd knowing than the xmif ^irove to keep 
Ipace with roey but ipoidd jiot bear the ftti^e ; so 
thai the attempt cost them their Uvea. Whilst I 
went on with the atlver statue of Jupiter, seeing 
that 1 had plenty of that metal, over and above 
ifvhat the statue required, 1, without the king's 
knowledge, set about making a large silver vessel 
with two handles, aboijit a cubit and a half high : 
I had likewise a ^ncy to cast in bronze the grand 
model which I had made for the silver Jupiter. 
I immediately began this arduous undertaking, which 
was of such a nature that I had never attempted 
any tiling of the kind before ; and having entered 
into a conversation upon the subject with some of 
the old experienced artists of Paris, I mentioned to 
them all tne methods used in Italy to bring such a 
work to bear. They told me that they had never 
made use of that process, but that if 1 would let 
them take their own w^y, they would cast me the 
model of bronze «s fine and as exact as the earthen 
one. I chose to make a baigain upon employing 
them, and thinking their demand mioderate^ pro- 
mised them several crowns more than the^ asked. 
They set about the work, but I soon perceived that 
they did not take the right method; 1 therefore 
b^n a head of Julius Caesar, the breast covered 
with armour, much bigeer than the life, which I 
took from a little mooel I had brought with me 
fcpm Rome, representing an antique head of admi- 
rable workmanship. I akewise be|^ another head 



ot tiM fame 9M, which Waji the HkeA^ss of a fine 
girl whotik 1 hAd lit ftiat iwnt iti kecpmg ; 1 gdvc 
Mr t^ nllfi€' of FodtAinebieatf, from tht seat 
\thteh fh« kiAg had «hoseti for his favourite resi« 
ck^fiM^ Hirting ttuide A proper Atmace to melt the 
hmtiim, KMl arttnced atiil baked otir futaten, they 
thehr S^fktti thdl my two heads, I said to theni'^ 
<* If k ffif 0|4tfion that jtmt JKpiter will not come 
otfCf •• titi tiave tm blowfl enough under it for 
the wM lo piiy, m that yoa tebour i* vaiti.^ To 
t]ti» th^ atitfw«i^ that h» ease their wofk did not 
8tui<Mtdi tfte^ W^ind fcctiftt fti^ tht! inoiNiy Md inake 
g«Dd in tojf tkpetut^t ^ttf ther «t ^ same thne 
maiAtalMM tfkai thtf itoe h«M9 whieh 1 wanted 
to eaac hi IIm^ KaHm iManti€fi would nevef stteceed 
aoeotAfMT to^y €S|MJctiitk>ti.F Theft were pitssettt 
at iflltf QBpittt! nifr tWMltfttefti And Other gentlettieit 
who oittM tat mt fttifb the kitt^, and who related ' 
to Insi irtiyciity ail oiAf wiis said and done upon the 
ocAwiOtt. Toe hro old attiMs who pfoposed casting 
the mode! of Jfifpilier» occasioned some delay in 
the lir«par&ttdtts ht that puirpOM ; they said they 
would gladly ai^Mt thif two mouMs of aory heads, 
it being hnpOMlMe that diey «oakl succeed according' 
to myjprot^y and ft wodid be ttstailoti^ that two 
such nna plet;^* dtould be spoiled. As they had 
inibrmed Ins mi^dttf of thh, tie deswed they wonid ' 
eiidearofir to learn, and not take upon diem to 
teach a peffton who was a ttta^tet of the business ; 
they with gf6at laughter and ihctrinMnt put their ' 
work into the ttiOttid> and I without any aoft ot 
emotfott, withotft eichfef fiitiahiiig or discovefiur 
any uueashiess^ put aitv two nead^ oti each side S 
the figure of Jupiter.' wlienou^metftl was thorot^fy 
milted, we pouted ft out with grtat sat}«ftctioti $ 
the mould m Jupiter waa thereupoti deterhr fllfod, 
as were Hkewiso those of my two heaiAs at the same 
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time: the two old artists were highly rejoiced, 
while I was very well pleased with my success ; 
in short it was an equal triumph to us hoth that 
we had been mistaken with re^rd to our opinion 
of each other's performance. They then were in 
high spirits, and desired to drink, according to the 
French practice, which I granted, and readily en- 
tertainedf them with a colbtion. The next thing 
th^^ asked me for, was the monqr I had agreed 
to give them, and what I had promised them over 
and above : 1 answered— '* You have been very 
merry, where I doubt you should have been sad ; 
for I have taken it into consideration that there has 
been a greater consumption of metal upon this 
job than should have been, so that I am determined 
not to let you have any more money till to-morrow 
monting. The poor men bcoan to reflect seriously 
on this speech of mine, ancf without making any 
answer returned home. When they came again in 
the morning, the^ without any stir began to take 
the figures out of the moulds; and because they 
could not get at their own great future without 
first taking out my two heads, they did so accord- 
ingly, and placed them in such a manner that they 
appeared to the utmost advantage. Soon afler they 
set up so loud a ciy, that I thought it was a shout 
of joy, and immediately ran to the workshop from 
my own chamber, which was at a considerable dis- 
tance : I found them exactly in the attitude of those 
who guarded Christ's sepulchre, in sorrow and as- 
tonishment I cast my eyes upon the two heads, 
and seeing that they made a veiy good appearance, 
I was partly pleased and partly vexed, while they 
excused themselves by saying-— ''We have been 
unfortunate.'' I answered—'' You have been very 
fortunate, but you have shown little skill ; if I 
had but instnicied you with a siiigle word, the 
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figure would have come out admirably, which 
iVould have been greatly to my honour and your 
advantage : but as to my honour I can easily find 
an excuse, you for your parts will ^ain neither 
honour nor profit : therefore another time learn to 
work, . and not to banter and make sport of others." 
They begged I would take compassion upon them, 
acknowledging that I was in the right, and that 
if I did not snow them indulgence in not obliging 
them to make good all that great expense, they 
must be reduced to beggary as well as their families. 
My answer was, that when the king's treasurers 
paid them what they had been promised, I should 
tulfil my agreement, for I saw that they had done 
their best. By acting in this manner 1 greatly con- 
ciliated the good graces of the king's treasurers 
and ministers. A full account of the whole af&ir 
was given to his majesty, who was so generous as 
to order that 1 should be satisfied in all my de- 
mands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Author obtains a grant of naturalization, motu propHo, frOm 
the V\ng, and ii made lord of the houce he retl^i at, called 
Plccol Nello.-x-'flie king pays him another vitlt accompanied by 
Mfadaine tl'Sstarapes, and orders hiili to tet about superb 
ornaments for tbe Ane fountain at FontaiiMbleaa.— In obedience 
i« the king's eommaads he makes two beautiful models of the 
ornaments for the fountain, and shows them to his majesty.— 
Description of those ornaments. •^ Remarkable conversation 
between him and tbe king upon this occasion. — Madame 
DlEstampes Is offended with the Author for not taking notice of 
her in any of his designs.— flo recorer her favour he waifs upon 
htr. Intending to make ber a preeent of a fine vase of sihrer, but 
is refused admlttaneei— He presents It to the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, whebehaTes most generously lo kim.*-He iuTohree himself 
is tk aarapi^ by turning out of llii houM a favourite servant of 
Madame D'Bstampes, who had taken up his quarters there for 
some time.— Madame D'Estampes endeavours to alienate the 
king from him, but the Dauphin interposes in his favour. 

Just at this time arrived at court the great Piero 
Strozzi, who having put the king in mind of his 
letters of naturalization, his majesty gave orders 
that they should be made out directly : he at the 
same time said — " Prepare letters of naturalization 
for Benvenuto likewise; carry them to his house, 
and let him pay no fee whatever.'* Those of the 
great Piero cost nim several hundred ducats ; mine 
were brought me by one of the kinz's first secretaries, 
whose name was M. Anthony ^lason. This gen* 
tleman put the letters into my hands, with many 
expressions of kindness from the king; and said— 
** His majesty makes you a present of these to 
encourage you to serve him with the greater zeal ; 
they are letters of naturalization." He at the same 
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time told me» thai ** Letters of the like nature had 
been granted with much solicitaiiony and a« a great 
fevour, to Fiero Strozzi ; but that the Vmf gave pie 
the^e of his own accord; a mark of distinctioa which 
had never been shown before to any ibreignec in 
that kingdom." I returned my royid benefactor 
thanks with aJl possible detmonstrations of grati* 
tilde; and requested the secretary to inform me 
^hat those letters of naturalization meant. The 
secretary was a y^ polite well-bred man, who 
spoke Italian incomparably well i he first laughed 
heartily^ and then resuming his gravity, told me in 
my own language the meaiung of letters of natural- 
ization, that it was the highest honour that could 
be conferred on a foreigner; and somethingof much 
greater consequence than being made a Venetian 
gentleman. Having quitted me^ and returned to 
the kin& he neUtM to his majesty all that had 
passed between us ; the monarch laughed a good 
while, and said— >-^' He shall know presently why I 
sent him the letters of natuialization. Go and make 
out his patent of lord of the castle of Nello, which 
is a part of my demesne; he will understand this 
rnucn more easily than be did die letters of natu- 
ralization.'' There came a messenger to me from 
the king with the above patent, and f was for giving 
him a gratification* but he refused it* telling me that 
he haa his msjestjr's express orders to the contrary. 
The above -mentioned letters of naturalization, 
toother with those g^ the grant of the castle> I took 
with me when 1 returned to Italvs and wherever I 
reside, or wherever I am to finian my ds^s* I fhall 
always endeavour to have them with me. 

I now resume the thread of my narrative. Havi ng 
upon my hands the works of which I have already 
spoken, I mean the silver Jupiter* which was begun* 
tnc goldep salt-cellar* the great ftilver ▼«»!:» and the 
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two heads of bronze; I proceeded with ex|)editiony 
and gave orders to have a basis cast for the statue of 
Jupiter: this I caused to be made very magnificently 
bf bronze, set off with a variety of ornaments ; 
amongst which I carved in basso relievo the rape ot 
Ganimede, and on the other side Leda with her 
swan : the latter 1 cast in bronze, and it had sur- 
prising success. I made another of the same sort, 
mtending to place upon it the statue of Juno, ex- 
pecting soon to begm that likewise, if the king 
furnished me with silver for such an undertaking. 
Continuing to work with the utmost assiduity, I 
had already completed the silver Jupiter, and nad 
also cast the golden salt-cellar; the cup was very 
forward, and the two heads of bronze were finished : 
I had likewise executed several little pieces for the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, and moreover a small silver vase 
of very rich workmanship, which I designed as a 
present to Madame D'Estampes : at the same time, 
1 had done some jobs for several Italian noblemen, 
as for Signor Piero Strozzi, the Count I^Anguillara, 
the Count of Pitigliino, the Count of Mirandola, 
and many otners. When I v^as pretty forward 
with these works for my gracious monarch, he re- 
turned to Paris, and three days after came to my 
house, with a number of tlie chief nobility of his 
court : they all expressed great surprise at my being 
so forward with so many performances ; and as 
Madame D'Estampes was with him, they began to 
talk of Foritainebieau. The lady observed to his 
majesty, that be should order me to make some fine 
ornament for his favourite residence : the king 
instantly ans^irered — " What you say is very just; ' 
I will presently detennine upon something very 
handsome Iw him to execute. Then tummg to 
me, he asked me what I thou£^t would be a proper , 
irnianienl for that charming Tountain. I proposed ' 
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some ot my (aucies ; his majesty likewise iold bis 
opinion : lie mentioned at the same time* that he 
intended going to take his pleasure for fifteen or 
twenty days, at St. Germain en Laye^ which was 
twelve le^ffues distant from Paris, desiring that I 
would in tne meanwhile make a model for ois a^at 
at Fontainebleau, with the 6nest inventions 1 could 
think of» that hma the most delightful place of 
r^reation in his wnple kingdom s he concluded 
with orderii^ me to exert my utinost efforts to 
pFodiiee somieihiog masterlv ; T promised to do my 
best. The king seeing sucn a number of works so 
far advanced, said^ to Madame D^EiUunpes— *' I 
ncA'er knew a man in Juis way that pLtased me more, 
or that deserved to be more encouraged ; we must 
endeavour to keep bW heiK, lie spends a good deal 
of mooev, 13 a good comiianion, and works hard. 
I am InKfoed under a necessuv of thinking of him 
)nyfielC for iu^U tbe time^ that he has been with 
4ne, or that I h^v^e been here, he bas never asked 
any thins ; hit tmnd ^s^ems lo he entjurely taken up 
withhiawisinessi I must oonXer some favour on the 
man, for (bar of losing him." Madame p^£staiu)>e8 
rcpried-^" 1 wiU ta£e cace lo nut you in mind." 
They went a.wiay» ftnd I |>fioceedad with the utmost 
c\|)edUion -in the works J had b«guii ji s^ the same 
time I set albout the inode) of a ioiiinMin> md uaed 
all disi»teh in hringii^ it to i^Mtkfitikm* 

In about Vii; weeka 4i^ lua^ ret]po«d io ¥m^ 
and I, who had woijbed night and 4f^ waited on 
his msgeaty with my modii.; itka %w^ were so 
elegant that It -was a vm «a«0r matter m vndfHrstaad 
the design. Th# iatal (Ksaut^ het we^fi ihe luns qf 
France and the emperor Doing alvcpdy Mfiawe^, i 
found him venr sensive; and^^ thereiore addrossod 
hiYseU' to the C&qdinal of JFenraia» tdUing hiw th^t 
I had brought .sQwi: «»addfb«hMiiKA^khv M 
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employed me to make ; and I requested him to take 
the first opportunity of mentioning them to his 
majesty, as I -was mclined to think they would 
afford him pleasure. The cardinal complied with 
my request, and spoke of the models to the king, 
who quickly repaired to the place where I kept 
them. 

First of all I had designed the palace gate of Fon- 
taineblean ; and made as little alteration as possible 
in the form of it, which, according to the whim- 
sical taste of the French, seemed to oe an odd mix- 
ture of greatness and littleness ; for its dimension 
was almost souare, with a semicircle over it, bent 
like the handle of a basket, in which the king was 
desirous of having a ii^re to represent Fontaine- 
bleau. I gave a beautiful proportion to the gate, 
and over it I put an exact semicircle, with some 
agreeable projectures on each side; instead of two 
pillars which the order of architecture seemed to 
require for their support, I placed two satyrs : one 
of these, something abofve half relievo, appeared to 
sustain with one arm that part of the pile which 
touched the columns ; in the other it held a large 
massive club ; the countenance was so stem and 
fierce as to strike terror into the beholders : the 
other satyr had the same attitude, but differed from 
the former in the head, and some other parts; it 
held in its hand a whip, with three balls fastened to 
certain chains. Thoi^ I call these figures satyrs, 
thev had nothing in common with Uiose sylvan 
gods, but certain little horns and heads, resemoling 
that of a goat ; in all other respects they were of the 
human form. In the same circle I represented a 
female figure in a reclining attitude, with her left 
arm upon the neck of a hart, which was a device of 
the kinjf 8 ; on one side of her I desiened, in half 
-pcfiefj httk goftfts^ boars, and other wild beasts ; and 
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on the other, in high relief, greyhounds, and other 
dogs of different sorts, such as are to be seen in the 
delightful woods where the fountain rises. I drew 
the whole plan in an oblone form, and at each 
comer I designed a victory in basso relievo, holding 
iittle torches in their hands, as they are representcJ 
by the ancients. On the top I placed the figure of 
a salamander, the king's own emblem, with several 
other ornaments pleasing to the eye, and adapted 
to the nature of the work, which was of the ionic 
ooSer. 

The sight of this model raised the king's spirits, 
and diverted him from that disagreeable conversation 
in which he had been engaged above two hours. 
Finding him in this eood numour, I showed him 
two other models, which he little expected, for he 
imagined he had seen ingenuity enough in the first. 
This model was above two cubits in size ; it reprc< 
sented a fountain in the form of a cotiiplete squares 
with fine steps round it, which intersected each 
other; a thing almost unexampled in any country 
whatever. In the midst of this fountain I placed a 
'solid piece, which rose a little above its brim, and 
upon It I placed a naked figure of a most graceful 
shape: this had a broken lance in its riglu hand, 
raised aloft in the air, and the left it kept upon the 
handle of a scymitar, the form of which was ex- 
ceedin^y beautiful ; it rested upon the left foot, and 
held the ri^t upon the crest or a helmet, the work- 
manship of which was the richest and most elegant 
that could be conceived : at the four sides of the 
fountun, I had designed a highly raised figure, 
seated, with many pretty de\'ices and ornaments to 
each. The king began to interrogate me about the 
fancy of this elegant work, tellins me that he had 
himself understcxxl my whole plan of the gate, 
without asking a single question; but as for my 
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present design, though it appeared to him exceed- 
luglv bcautifuly he could not so much as form a 
conjcclurc concerning its meaning: he added» that 
be was very sure I ha^l not done like some foolish 
artists, who though they produced works which had 
some beauty and elegance in them, were notivith- 
standing void of signification. As I had had the 

food luck to please nis majesty by my performance, 
prepared to give him a second pleasure by my 
explanation of it, which was coucned in the fol- 
lowing wordsi-r-'< May it please your majesty, this 
little work was designed in small measure, but when 
it is carried into e»ecutioB» there will be the same 
symmetry and exactness in great, as in mtnialure. 
That figure in the middle is of fifty-fouf feet.'* 
When 1 spoke thus, the king ap|)eared to be greatly 
surprised. « Next," contimied 1, ^' is represented 
the god Mars; those other kmr figures are made for 
the virtues, in which your majes^ so highly delights, 
and which you so much favour. The figure upon 
the right hand is the emblem of scienee : observe 
its symbol, that denotes philosophy with all its train 
of attendant virtues ; that other signifies the art of 
desiring, which comprises seu^^ure, painting, and 
architecture. That next fisure represenis music, a 
proper companion for all the other sciences. That 
which appears so kind and c«ujPteotts, is intended loir 
liberality ; since, without her aid, i»ontt of ihose 
virtues or talents given us by the Abnight^, can ever 
become conspicuous. The great statue in the 
middle represents yourvia^esty, who are the Mars of 
this age, the only valiant priaGt in the wodd, a 
prince who exerts that vnonr m supporting and 
asserting the glory of his crown." Scarcely had he the 
patience to hear me out, when he exclaimed akiiid<— 
** I have at last found a man aficr my etwn ^eart." 
Be iiomediately sent for his Ittasucer, and oideied 
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him to supply ine with whatever I required, how- 
ever great the expense. He then clapped me on the 
shoulder, and said to me in French, •* Mon ami, 
my fiiend, I do not know v;hioh pleasure is the 
greatest, that of a prince who meets with a man 
alter his own heart, or that of the artist who finds a 
prince that gives him all the encouragement neces- 
sary to carry his great and sublime ideas into execu< 
lion.** 1 made answer, that — <* If I was the artist 
meant by his majesty, the happiness was entirely on 
my side/* He answered, laughing—" Let us then 
reckon it equal on both sides." 

I left the monarch in high spirits, and returned to 
my work. It happened unluckily for me, that 1 had 
not been apprised to act the same farce with Madame 
D'Estampes, who having in the evening heard all 
that passed from the kmg himself, conceived so 
deep a resentment at the nei^lect, that she said, with 
the utmost indignation — "liBenvenuto had shown 
me his fine works* I should have had reason to' 
remember him at the proper time." The king 
endeavoured to excuse me, but without success. 
Having received this information about a fortnight 
after, when the court, after making a tour to Nor- 
mandy^ was returned to St Germain en Lave, I took 
with me the fine piece of plate which I had wrought 
at the desire of Madame D*£stampes herself, in 
ho|)e9 that by making her a present of it, I might 
recover her good graces • accordingly I carried it to 
her, and having mentioned my intention to her 
waiting woman, showed her the cup which I pro- 
posed presenting to her lady : she received me in 
the kindest manner imaginable, and said she would 
just speak a word to Madame D'Estampes, who was 
not yet dressed, but that as soon as e\er she had 
apprised her of my coming, she would introduce me. 
Upon acquainting her lady with my arrival, and tlie 
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prei^eiU I had brought, the latter answered, in a 
passion — ** Tell him to wait." Having heard this, 
I armed myself with patience, and continued in 
suspense till she was going to dinner; perceiving 
that it grew late, hunger provoked me to such a 
degree, that unable to resist its craving any longer, 
I gave the lady a hearty curse, and ^oing directly to- 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, made him a present of 
the cup, begeing he would stand my fnend with 
the king, and prevent me from being deprived of 
his good graces. He made answer, that—'* I did 
not want a friend at court ; and in case I did, he 
would have espoused my cause without being 
solicited :" then calling to his steward, he whis- 
pered something in his ear. The steward having 
waited till I bad quitted the cardinal's presence, 
said to mc — '* Benvenuto, come this M^y, and 1 
will treat you with a bottle of good wine." As I 
was not well aware of his meaning, I made answer — 
•* For God's sake, good Mr Steward, do but give 
me a single glass of wine, and a bit of bread, for 
I am ready to sink for want of sustenance ; I have 
waited fasting since the morning early at Madame 
D^Estampes' door, with an intentii^n to make her 
a present of that fine gilt cup $ and when 1 sent her 
word that I was there, she ordered me to be told to 
wait : at present hunger attacks rae, and I find my 
powers b^n to fail ; so, as it was God's will, I have 
bestowed my property and my work on one that 
deserved it mucn better, and all I desire of you is to 
give me something to eat; as I am of a temper 
rather impatient, and hunger pinches me to sucn a 
degree that I am almost ready to faint" Whilst I 
uttered these words with great difficulty, a servant 
brought in some excellent wine and other delicacies 
for a collation ; I refreshed myself very well, and 
having iccruited my spirits thoroughly, ray peevish- 
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neisiKKl impatience subsided. The worthy steward 
having put into my hands a hundred gold crowns, 1 
declined accepting them on any account ; upon this 
he went and told the cardinal, who reprimanded him 
very severely^ and commanded him to force them 
upon me, or not appear asain in his presence. The 
steward came back highly offended, declaring that 
the cardinal had never rated him so before ; he then 
endeavoured to persuade me to accept of his master's 
bounty ; and upon my makinff some resistance, he 
said in a passion, that he would compel me to take 
the money. I at length accepted it, and proposed 
going to return the cardinal tlianks ; but he gave me 
to understand by one of his secretaries, that when- 
ever he had-it in his power to befriend me, he should 
do it with pleasure. I returned to Paris the same 
evening, the king was informed of all that had 
passed, and Madame D^Estampes was very much- 
rallied upon the occasion i but this only increased 
her resentment against me, whence my life was 
afterwards in danger, as the reader shall be informed 
in due time. 

I should, however, first take notice of my having 
acouired the foiendship of one of the most learned, 
and most amiable acquaintances that I ever had in 
my life : this was Signor Guido Guidi, an excellent 
physician, and eminent citizen of Florence: on 
account of the calamities in which adverse fortune 
had involved me, I deferred speaking of him before, 
but I thought that neelect excusable, as he was 
always next my heart. Having afterwards taken it 
into consideration, that my life was never agreeable 
without him, I have inserted an account of him 
amidst that of my greatest crosses, that as he con> 
stantiy comforted and assisted me, I may in this nar- 
rative dwell upon the remembrance of tne happificss 
1 enjoyed in^ bit friendship. Signor Guido Guidi 
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came to Paris while I resided in tfhat capital :' upon 
our 6rst acquaintance 1 conducted him to my castle, 
and assigned him an apartment in it, so that we 
enjoyed each other's company several years. Thither 
also came the Bishop of Pavia, Monsignorde Hossi, 
brother to the Count of St Secondo: I made this 
prelate leave his inn, and took hira with me to my 
castle, where I gave him apartments, in which 
he was handsomely accommodated, with all his 
retinue, during several months. Upon another 
occasion I accommodated Signor Luigi Alamanni 
and his sons for some months; and the Almighty 
was so favourable to me, as to put it into my power 
to serve some other persons of distinction and men 
of genius. I enjoyed the friendship of Signor Guido 
as many years as I resided at the castle ; and we 
often boasted to each other, that we had acquired 
some improvement in our respective professions' at 
the expense of the ^reat and munificent king, who 
had invited us to his capital. 1 can say with truth, 
that if 1 have any reputation, or have ever produced 
works deserving of notice, it was owing to the 
encouragement of that generous monarch. I there- 
fore resume the thread of my narrative concerning 
him, and the great works in which I was employed 
by his majesty. My castle had a tennis-court, from 
which 1 derived great i)eneBt; at the same time 
that I used it for exercise, there were many habi- 
tations in it, occupied by several men of different, 
trades, amongst whom there was an excellent 
printer : almost his whole shop was within the 
precincts of my castle, and it was ne that first printed 
tile excellent medical treatise published by Signor 
Guido. As I had occasion for tne shop, I made him 
(fuit it, but not without some diihculty. There was 
likewise, in the someplace, a person wno made gun- 
powder p 1 wanted the habitation he occupied, for 
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some of my German artists, but the powder-maker 
would upon no account dislodge, though 1 several 
times civilly desired him to let me have the apart- 
merit> which was really necessary for some of my 
men, employed in the king's service. The more 
humble my remonstrances, the more insolently the 
brute answered me; at last I allowed him three 
days to remove; but he laughed, and told me that 
he would think of it in about three years. I did not 
know at first that this fellow was a domestic of 
Madame D*Estampes ; and if it had not been that 
the above affair between that lady and myself had 
made me particularly cautious, I should instantly 
have dislodged him ; but I thought it advisable to 
have patience for the three days : these being ex- 
pired, 1 took with me several armed men, Germans, 
Italians, and French, as likewise some menial ser- 
vants, who in a short time cleared the house, and 
threw all he had in it into the streets. I treated him 
with this particular rigour, because he had told me 
that he did not think any Italian had the courage 
to move the least thing belonging to him out of its 
place : in consequence of his having made such a 
boast, I behaved to him in that manner; and then 
said to him — " I am the least of all the Italians ; 
but 1 have done nothing to you yet, in comparison 
of what I find myself disposed to do, and what I 
certainly shall perform if you speak another word ;" 
with many more angry and menacing expressions. 
The man, in the utmost terror and astonishment, 
gathered uj> his effects the best he could, and ran to 
Madame l)'Estampes, to whom he gave a most 
terrible account of the whole transaction : that grand 
enemy of mine, an enemy the more dangerous in 
proportion to her greater influence and credit, repre- 
sented the affair in the worst light to his majesty. 
The monarch, as I have been informed, flew into a 
VOL. I. H 
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violent pas:sion, and was upon the point of eivins; 
very severe orders against me ; but as his son Henry 
the Dauphin, now King of France, had receives 
many affronts from that presumptuous lady which 
had also been the case of the Queen of Navarre, 
sister to Kin^ Francis, th«y both espoused my cause 
io warmly, uiat the king turned the whole affair 
into ridicule ; so that with the assistance of the 
Almighty, I had a fair escape at tbia eriticai 
iuucture. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Madame D'Estampes encourages Primaticcio, otherwise eaUed 
Bologna, the painter, to tornent and rival the Author. — He it 
entangled in a troublesome lawsuit by a person whom be had 
turned out of his apartments at Piccol Nello. — Description of 
the French courts of justice. — The Author finding himself very 
much persecuted and distressed by the chicanery and dela3rs of 
the law, puts an end to the suit by his swerd, which greatly 
intimidates his adversaries.— Account of his four men-servants 
and his maid Catherine.--^ne of the four, a hypocritical pre- 
tender to devotion, betrays his master by seducing Catherine.— 
He is caught in the fact by Cellini, who turns Catherine and her 
mother out of doors.— Catherine in revenge accuses Cellini of 
having committed a horrible crime with her.— The Author's 
anxiety under this prosecution. — He recovers his spirits, and 
having boldly vindicated his character, and pleaded his owh 
cause before his Judges, is honourably acquitted. 

After I had thus got rid of my Frenchman, I found 
myself obliged to proceed in the same manner with 
another tradesman, but did not demolish the house; 
1 only caused the goods to be thrown out of the 
window. This provoked Madame D'Estampes so 
highly, that she said to the king — " I believe this 
devil of a fellow will one day ransack the city of 
Paris." The king answered m a passion, that Idid 
very right in ridding myself of a rabble, which would 
have prevented me from executing his orders. The 
fury of this cruel woman rising everyday to a higher 
pitch, she sent for a certain painter, who livecT oc- 
casionally at Fontainebleau, the king's place of re- 
sidence ; this painter was an Italian, and a native 
of Bologna, oy which name he was universally 
known, but his real name was Francis Primaticcio. 
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Madame D'Estampcs bid him apply to the king for 
the work which he had resolved to put into my 
hands, and said she would second him lo the utmost 
of her power : this was agreed upon between them. 
Bologna was highly rejoiced, looking upon himself 
as sure of success, though the business was quite 
out of th^ sphere of his profession. But as he was 
master of the art of designing, and had agreed with 
certain workmen, who nad learned their business 
under Rosso, our celebrated painter of Florence, 
who must be acknowledged to have been a man of 
great genius ; and as Bologna himself in whatever 
he had produced of any degree of merit, had followed 
the excellent manner of that Rosso, who was at 
this time no more : these very plausible reasons 
had such weight, being backed by Madame D'Es- 
tampes, and conspiring with the continual dinning 
in tne king's ears day and night, either by Bologna 
or the lady, that this great prince at last began to 
listen to their suggestions. They said to him — ** How 
is it possible that your sacred majesty can employ 
Benvchuto to make you twelve statues of silver, 
when he has not yet finished one ? If you engage 
him in so great an undertaking, you must resolve 
to give up the other plans which you are so much 
.bent upon, because a hundred men of first-raie 
talents would be unable to finish all the great works 
which this one enterprising genius has taken in hand. 
It is obvious at the same time, that he exerts him- 
self too much, and is indefatigable in his business, 
which may very probably be the cause of your 
losing both him and the works he is employed in.'* 
These and many other arguments of the like sort, 
by being urged at a proper time, produced their 
enect upon the mind of the king, so thai he com- 
plied with theirdesires; and vet he had not hitherto 
seen any designs or models by the said Bologna, 
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Just at this very juncture the second person whom 
I had driven out of the precincts of my castle> 
had commenced a lawsuit against mc at Paris> 
affirming that I had rohbed him of several of his 
effects at the time that 1 had made him dislodge ; 
this suit occasioned me a great deal of trouble, 
and took up so much of my time, that I was fre- 
quently upon the point of forming a desperate reso- 
lution to quit the kingdom. It is customary in 
France to make the most of a suit which they 
commence with a foreigner, or with any other person 
who is not used to law transactions; as soon as 
they have any advantage in the process, they find 
means to sell it to certain persons, who make a 
trade of buying lawsuits. There is another vil- 
lanous practice which is general with the Normans, 
I mean that of bearing false witness, so that those 
who purchase the suit, immediately instruct five 
or six of these witnesses, as there happens to be 
occasion : by such means, if their adversary cannot 
produce an equal number to contradict and destroy 
their evidence, and happens to be ignorant of the 
custom of the country, ne is sure to have a decree 
given against him. Both these accidents having 
happened to me, I thought the proceeding highly 
dishonourable ; I therefore made my appearance ia 
the great hall of the Palais at Paris, m order to 
plead my own cause, where 1 saw the king's lieu- 
tenant mr civil affairs, seated upon a grand tribu- 
nal. This man was tall, corpulent, and had a 
most austere countenance : on one side he was 
surrounded with a multitude of people ; and on the 
other with numbers of attorn ies and counsellors, 
all ranged in order upon the right and left ; othei^ 
came one by one, and severally opened their causes 
before the judge. 1 observed that the counsellors 
who stood on one side^ sometimes spoke all together. 

H 2 
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,To my great surprise this extraordinary magistrate^ 
.with the true couiUenaoce of a Pluto, seemed by 
his attitude to listen now to one, now to another, 
and constantly answered with the utmost propriety; 
as I always took great pleasure in seeing and con- 
templating the efforts of genius, of what nature so- 
ever, this appeared to me so wonderful, that I 
would not have missed seeing it for any consideration. 
A9 the hall was of a prodigious extent, and filled 
with a great multitude of persons, particular care 
was taken that none should enter, but such as 
came about business ; so the door was kept locked, 
and the avenues were guarded by door keepers; 
these men, in opposing those who were for forcing 
in, made sometimes such a noise, that the judge 
reprimanded them very severely. I stooped down 
several times to observe what passed ; the words 
which 1 heard the judge utter, upon seeing two 
gentlemen who wanted to hear the trial, and whom 
the porter was endeavouring to keep out, were 

• these — *' Be quiet, be quiet, Satan, get hence, and 
leave off disturbing us : " the terms in French 
were — ** Paix, paix, Satan, allez, paix." As 1 had 
by this time thoroughly learned the French lano;uage, 

. upon hearing these words, 1 recollected what Dante 
«aid, when he with his master Virgil entered the 
gates of hell : for Dante and Giotto the painter 
M'ere together in France, and visited Paris with 

I particular attention, where the court of justice may 
je considered as hell. Hence it is that Dante, vyho 
was likewise perfect master of the French, made 
use of that expression; and 1 have often been sur- 
prised that it was never understood in that sense ; 
sp that I cannot help thinking that the commentators 
on this author have often made him say things 
vyhich he never so much as dreamed of- 
To return to uiy suit: finding that there was no 
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redress to be expected from the law, 1 had recourse 
to a long swora, which 1 had by me, for I was 
always particularly careful to be provided with good 
arms : the first that I attacked was the person who 
commenced that unjust and vexatious suit, and 
one day I gave him so many wounds upon the legs 
and arms, takins care however not to kill him, 
that I deprived nim of the use of both his 1^. 
I then fell upon the other who had bought &e 
cause, and treated him iu such a manner, asouickly 
caused a stop to be put to the proceedings ; tor Uiis 
and every other success, I returned thanks to the 
Supreme Being, and began to conceive hopes that 
I snould be for some time unmolested. I earnestly 
entreated my young journeymen, especially the 
Italians, to oe attentive to tneir business, and to 
work hard for a time, till I could finish the works 
I had undertaken ; for I proposed to return to Italy 
as soon as ever they were completed, not being 
able any longer to bear the villany of the French ; 
at the same time seriously considering, that if the 
monarch should once ^happen ' to be angry with 
me, I might probably meet with severe treatment 
for having revenged myself in the manner 1 had 
done. 

. These Italian journeymen were as follow : the 
first and most in my favour was Ascanio, bom in 
the kingdom of Naples, at a place called Taglia* 
cozzo : tne second was Paolo Romano^ a person of 
mean birth, who did not so much as know his owo 
father ; these two I had brought from Rome, where 
they had lived with me: the third was likewise a 
Roman, who came from Italy, on purpose to enter 
into ray service; his name was also Paolo, and he 
was son to a poor Roman gentleman of the Mao- 
cherani family ; this young man had made but little 
proficiency in the business, b'lt he'was brave; and 
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»n excellent swoTdsman : the fourth journeyman was 
a native of Fenrara, whose name was Bartolomeo 
Chioccia : the fifth was a Florentine, named Paolo 
Mieceri; who had a brother sumamed 6atta> a 
▼eiy able ckrk» but guilty of extratagance, when he 
managed the business for Tomawso Gtiadagni, a 
nth. merchanti he afterwards kept ny books, which 
eontained my accounts with his most Christian ma- 
iesty, and others by whom I was employed. Paolo 
Alieceri having learned Ids brother's method of 
book-keeping, continued to lblk>w k, and I allowed 
him a good salary; he appeared to me to be a very 
pious youth, and discovered t great turn to devotion, 
sometimes singing psalms, sometimes telling his 
beads ; so that I conoeived great hopes from such an 
appearance of virtue. I therefore called him aside, 
and spoke to him thui—'^^ My dear friend Paolo, 
you see how b^pily ycm are settled with me, and 
may remember you were beibre out of business ; 
you are a Florentine, which makes me confide in 
you i and what gives me h^ satbfaction, is to see 
you so devout, and so regular in all acts of religion. 
1 therefore make it my request to you, that you 
would give your attrition to two things, in which 1 
am in a particular manner concerned ; one is, that 
you woidd carefully watch over my property, 
and be always upon your guard to prevent any 
body from meddlinc with it, as likewise you avoid 
touching ityourselu At the same time you see the 
fKKMT gin Cfatherine, whom I keep in the house 
chiefly on account of my business, and without 
whom it would be impossible for me to conduct it : 
she is my mistress ; yet she msy, very possibly, some 
time or other, be not over circumspect, an injury 
which I should never be able to torgive. If any 
person in this house were to be guilty of such an 
acdoDi I verily beUe^'e I should be the death of 
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both him and her : therefore, my dear friend, I beg 
you will assist me ; and if any thino^ of the kind 
happen, immediately give me notice, tor I mean at 



once to wreak my vengeance upon her and her 
mother, and upon the person that attempts the out- 
rage ; let me entreat you then te keep a good look 
out." The villain thereupon made the sign of the 
cross, and exclaimed — ** O blessed Jesus ! God for- 
bid that ever I should think of such a thing : first 
1 am not at all given to such vile practices ; and 
then can I be ignorant of my obligations to you i " 
Hearing him utter these words with the simple, uA- 
afFected gestures of one that spoke as he tnoughty 
in short, of one that had a real affection for me, I 
was credulous enough to think he expressed his real 
sentiments. 

Soon after this discourse came a holiday, when 
Signor Mattio del Nasara, who was also an Italian 
in the king's service, and a very able man in our 
business, mvited me with my young fellows to ah 
entertainment in his garden ; I proposed to go thither, 
and desired Paolo to Join us, ancl take share of the 
diversions, as I thought the troublesome affair of the 
lawsuit was pretty well over. The young man made 
answer, that it would be very wrong to leave the 
house without any body to look after it—*" Do but 
consider," said he, " how much ^old, silver, and 
jewels you have here ; in a city which swarms with 
thieves, we should be watchful both night and day: 
whilst 1 guard the house, I will say my prayers ; so 
go, take your recreation, without l)eing under any 
apprehensions ; the next time the office must km 
done by another." Thus in a perfect composure oi 
mind, I set out with Paolo, Ascanio, and Chioccia. 
VVc went together lo the garden to solace ourselves, 
an<l there" passed a great part of the day very merrily. 

When evening began to approach, I grew uneasy. 
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and could not help thinking of the words of my hy- 
pocritical ro^ue of a servant, and the air of coun- 
terfeit integnty with which he uttered them» I 
mounted a horse, and with two of my young fel- 
lows returned to the castle ; where I was very near 
surprising Paolo aud Catherine in the very act. No 
sooner was I arrived, than the old French profligate 
of a mother cried out with a loud voice — ** PaoIo» 
Catherine, your master is come back." They ap- 
peared quite terrified, and in a disorderly dishabille, 
and seemed neither to know what they were saying, 
or where they were going; from whence I con- 
cluded what they had been doing. An^r having 
Aow quite deprived me of my reason, I laid hand to 
my sword, with a resolution to destroy them both : 
one betook himself to Aight ; the other fell upon 
her knees and implored oompatsion. I wanted to 
dispatch the man nrst; but not being able to come 
up with hin immediately, I in the mean time re- 
flected seriously ; and thinkine better of what I was 
about, Gonchioed that it wouM be most advisable to 
turn them both offi because as I had lately done so 
manv thin^ that exposed me to censure, my life 
would certainly have been in danger had 1 added this 
to the rest. I said therefore to Paolo»-*< Villain, 
had I seen what 1 suspect you of having committed, 
I should have pierced your body ten times with this 
sword; begone from my hoi^ directly, and let me 
have no more of your hypocritical canting." I then 
turned the mother and da^hter out of doors, with 
many kicks and blows. They formed, however, a 
resolution to revenge this treatment ; and upon their 
advising with a Norman lawyer, he directed Cathe- 
rine to say that I had committed a loathsome 
crime with her : " As soon as this Italian," con-v 
tinned he, " hears such an accusation, he will be 
fieosthle o( the dangerous consequences of it, and 
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gladly give you several hundred crowns to stop your 
mouths ; for he cannot be ignorant how severely 
such an offence is punished inx ranee." They there- 
fore agreed to put this desisn in execution. They 
laid their accusation, and 1 was cited to appear ; 
so that the more I sought for peace and quiet, the 
more I was involved in trouble and perplexity. 

Being every day persecuted by fortune in a variety 
of ways, I be^^ to deliberate what course I should 
take, whether 1 should go toy ways in God's name, 
and leave France for ever, or make a defence and 
patiently watt the event After having beensometime 
agitated with trouble and amiety, fat last resolved 
to decamp, and no longer tempt adverse foft«n« 
which had so cruelly persecuted me. Having fixed 
my resolution, and concerted the best measures pos" 
sible, to secure such effects as I could not carry with 
me, 1 took all that were portable, or gave them iu 
charge to my servants i tnoogh it was not without 
extreme reeret that I saw mvself obliged to adopt 
such a method. 1 had stayed awhile alon« in my 
closet ; because when my young men advised me to 

§0 in God's name, I told them it was nroper I should 
eliberate a little by myself: though i was at the 
same time sensible that what they said was in the 
main very prudent, for 1 knew that when onee I Was 
out of sight, and had given the fury of ray enemies 
time to evaporate, I should be much bett^ able to 
vmdicate my conduct to the kins, and convince him 
by letter that a wicked plot had been laid against me 
by the eavy and malice of my enemies. Thus was I 
confirmed in my purpose; but upon attempting to 
move, 1 found myself seized by the shouluer, and 
when 1 turned about, an inspiriting voice said to 
me—-** Benvenuto, act as you were wont, and fear 
nothing." 1 then formed a plan quite different from 
the former, and said to my young Italians—*^ Ana 
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yourselves well, my boys, come along with me, and 
obey my commands, for I am determined to appear; 
if 1 were to leave the kin^om> your ruin would 
Quickly ensue — so follow and obey me." The young 
fellows said to one another—** Since we are here, 
and subsist through his means, we should go with 
him, and as lotig as we have life, assist him in all 
his undertakings; for nothing can be more just than 
his observation, that if he were once out of the king-' 
dom, his enemies would soon find means to drive us 
from hence. Let us but seriously consider the great 
and important works that are already begun, we 
could never think of finishing them without him, 
and his enemies would not fail to give out that he 
went off, because he despaired of being able to 
bring them to a conclusion : " with a great deal 
more to the same purpose. The young Roman, de 
Maccherani, was tne first to encourage the rest ; and 
he called in several of the Germans and French, 
who were well affected to me, making a corps of 
ten in all : with these I set out fully determined not 
to suffer myself to be imprisoned. 

When I came into the presence of the judges, I 
saw Catherine and her mother in court, and sur- 
prised them just as they were laughing and whis- 
pering to their lawyer : 1 entered the hall, and boldly 
called to the judge, a very corpulent man, who was 
seated upon a bench very hien above the rest ; of 
him I desired to know what 1 was summoned for. 
The stem magistrate finding that I spoke in such a 
manner, said to me in a low voice — ** Though your 
name is Benvenuto (welcome), you will find that 
you came very unluckily upon this occasion." I 
heard what he said, and repeated my first demand, 
asking him what I was sent for, and desiring him to 
dispatch the affair. The judg;e thereupon turned about 
to Catherine, and saidE— ** Young woman, declare 
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before the court all that has passed between you arKf 
Benvenuto." The girl thereupon affirmed, that I had 
conducted myself towards her in a shocking man-' 
ner, which they impute to the Italians. The judge' 
then addressing himself to me said — ** Benvenuto, do^ 
you hear what the woman deposes?" 1 made answer 
that if I had lived with her after the Italiah man- 
ner, I did it only that I might have a family accord^ 
ing to their own practice. The judge replied-*--** her 
meaning does not imply that to be your intention." 
I then said, that this was not the Italian manner, 
but might be more properly called thatof the French, 
since he was acquainted with it, and I was not^. 
therefore, I insisted upon her telling in plain terms in 
what manner I had conducted myseli towards her 
Thereupon the wicked, abandoned prostitute ex- 
plained her meaning in the most clear and intelli- 
gible way possible. I made her repeat her depo- 
sition three times, and when she haa done, 1 thus 
expressed myself with a loud voice — *' Mjr lord- 
lieutenant-criminal> I require of your lordship that 
justice be done, as I know that his most christian 
majesty's laws condemn both the agent and patient 
in a crime of this nature equally to the flames: this 
shameless woman is present in court and confesses 
the crime; I am enturely ignorant of it; her infa- 
mous mother is here, who well deserves to be burned 
for her various abominations : 1 call to your lordship 
for justice." These words I repeated so often and 
with so loud a voice, insisting that both she and 
her mother should be condemned to the flames ; and 
telling the judge that if he did not order her to be 
taken into custody directly, I would myself repair 
to the king, and acquaint his majesty how unjustly 
I had been treated by his lieutenant-criminal ; that 
my adversaries seeing me thus clamorous began to 
lower their tone, and 1 became more vociferous 
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&an ever. The prostitute and her mother burst 
iit^to tears, whilst 1 cried aloudto the judge — ** Bura 
them, burn them." The magistrate being inlimi« 
datedf and perceiving that the afiair had not passed 
as he intended, began in gentle terms to excuse the 
weakness of the female sex : for my part, I knew 
it was well I had got over so troublesome an afiair) 
so I left the place muttering great threats ; though 
1 would rather have paid down five hundred crowns 
tiian appear upon such an occasion. Extricated 
out of tnis perplexity, I returned my hearty thanks 
to the Supreme Beinff^ and went home witli my 
young journeymeo in nigh spirits. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Open ruptare between Cellini and Bol<^rna Ihe painter ; the latter 
having at the instigation of Madame D'Estampes, andertalcea 
to execute some of the designs of the former. — ^Bologna is inti- 
midated by the Author's menaces, and gives up tlie point. — Cel- 
lini discovers an intrigue between another of his servants, Paolo 
Micceri and Catherine, which he revenges in an extraordinary 
manner.— He waits upon his nra|esty with a salt-oellar of the mott 
exquisite workmanship, of which be gives a particular deterlp- 
tion.— He takes another girl into his service to whom he givea 
the idckname of Scossone, and has a daugliter by her.—- Tba 
king again visits tlie Author, and finding the silver statues ia 
great forwardness, orders him a considerable sum of money, of 
which he is deprived as before by the Cardinal of Fenrara.— Hi* 
majesty discovering how the Author has been wronged, orders 
his minister to give him the fint abbey that becomes vacant. 

When once adverse fortune, or the influence of our 
ill stars, if that expression seem more proper, begina 
to persecute a man, it it nerer at a lost for means to 
distress him. When I thought I had got dear of 
one troublesome and dangerous af&ir^ and flattered 
myself that my evil genius would leave me to rest 
for a while; i was again involved in the most per- 
plexing diflicuhieSf and in the space of a few days 
two accidents befel me, by both of which I was m 
the most imminent danger of my life. This aflEair 
happened as fcdlows :— *I was obliged to go to Fon* 
tainebleau, to wait upon the king, who had written 
me a letter, desiring me to undertake to stamp the 
coins for his whole kingdom : in the letter he had 
inclosed some little designs, the better to explain his 
mind ; but at the same time left me at liberty to 
follow the dictates of my^nius^ 
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In compliance with his majesty's orders, 1 had 
drawn new designs, in my own taste, and with the 
utmost elegance of art. Upon my arrival at Fon- 
tainebleau, one of the king's treasurers, who had 
received orders to provide me with . whatever 1 
wanted, and whose name was Monsieur de la F^, 
said to me — *' Benvenuto, Bologna the painter has 
been ordered by the king to make your colossal 
statue; and all the other great works which had 
been put into your hands, his majesty has now taken 
from you, and given to him : we were all very sorry 
for it, and think that this countryman of yours has 
acted very presumptuously, and oehaved extremely 
ill to you; for you had been entrusted with the 
works on account of the excellence of your models, 
and your masterly performance; but this man has sup- 
planted you, merely through the interest of Madame 
D'Estampes: it is now several months since he 
undertooK those works, and he has not yet so much 
as begun a stroke." Hearing this, 1 exclaimed with 
surpnse-— '^ How is it possible I should never have 
heard a word of all this ? '* He answered me, that^- 
*' Bologna had kept the affair as secret as possible, 
and obtained his request with the utmost difficulty, 
the king being very unwilling to grant it ; but that 
Madame lyEstampes had been so earnest in her 
solicitations, as to extort, in some measure, his oom- 
plianee." Finding myself so cruelly wronged, so 
unjustly treated, and deprived of a work which was 
due to me in consideration of the pains I had taken, 
1 resolved to perform some signal feat of arms, and 
went with the most eager.haste in quest of Bologna 
I found him in his chamber, quite absorbed in study; 
he bid me come in, and with some awkward civilities 
asked me what was the best news, and what had 
brought me thither ? 1 answered — ** An affair of 
the last importance." He thereupon. ordered. his 
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servants to Mag wm ; <nd said-^'* Before we talk 
aboot business we must drink together, for that is 
the custom here in France/' *^ I must in^rm jwif" 
replied I^ ** Signor Fraiicesco> that there is no 
occasion lor the conrersation, which h to paas be- 
tween tis» to be ushered in with drinking : that 
perhaps anay come afterwards/' I then continued 
thuS'^'' All those who profess themsehes to be men 
of worth and vtrtoe, show by their adioos that they 
are such, and wbra they behave otherwise they can 
no longer be considered in that light. I am sen- 
sible that you wtve not ignorant of the king's having 
employed me lo make the colossus, which has been 
talked of these eighteen months, and neither you 
nor any body eke said any thing about it during that 
time. I had, by my labours, made myself known 
to that great pnnce, who was so pleased with my 
models, as to commit this grand nndertakinjg to me; 
and for many months I hnvd nothing of his having 
a different intention i it was not till this morning 
that I heard it was given to you, and that you had 
basely undermined me, thougn I was entitled to the 
work by my elegant performances, and ]^ have no 
other ciaim than mere boasting and vanity/' " My 
friend, Benvenuto,*' answered oologna* ''every man 
endeavoun to do the best he can for himself; and if 
it be the king's pleasure, what objection can you 
mak€ ? Say what you will, yon wiU only lose vonr 
labour in Mcing against the grant; it has oeen 
made to me, and cannot be disputed : now speak as 
much as you please, and I will listen to you in my 
tarn/* 1 thmupon replied to him thus-^'* I hai'c 
a great deal to say to you, Signor Francesco, and 
oonld, by many strong and convincing arguments, 
make you confess, that such methods of acting and 
reasomng as yours, are not customary amongst 
latiooai animals i but I will be brief, and come 

12 
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directly to the point; listen attentively, for what I 
am going to say is of great consequence." He was 
'ready to rise from his seat, seeing that 1 changed 
< colour, and discovered great symptoms of emotion ; 
but I told him it was not yet time -for him to stir, 
and bid him sit still and attend to what I had to 
say. I then proceeded thus— <' Signor Francesco, 
:you know veiy well that the work was at first put 
into my hands, and that according to the practice of 
the world, it was no lon^r a proper time for any 
other person to apply for it : I now declare to you, 
that I am willing you should make a model, and I 
will make a new one ; we then will carry them both 
to our great monarch, and he who upon that occasion 
acquits himself best, shall be looked upon as en- 
titled to the honour of making the Colossus : if it 
fihould happen to be your lot, I will lay aside all 
resentment of the injury you have done me, and 
bless your hands as more worthy than mine of so 
great an honour. Let us therefore make this agree- 
ment, and we shall be friends, otherwise we must 
be enemies ; and God, who always assists the just 
cause, and I, his instrument, will find means to 
convince you of your error." Signor Francesco 
made answer — ** The work is mine ; and since it 
has been given me, I do not choose to run any 
farther risk." To his I replied — ** Signor Francesco, 
since you will not accept of the favourable expedient, 
which is both just and reasonable, I will propose 
another to you, which will resemble your own pro- 
ceeding in its harshness and deformity. I must tell 
you plainly, that if I ever hear you mention a word 
of this work of mine, 1 will kill you as 1 would a 
mad dog: and as we are now neither in Rome, 
Florence, Naples, nor Bologna, and the manner of 
living in this country is quite difierent, if I ever hear 
you drop but a word about it to. the king,.! will 
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instantly put you to death without mercy : thinks 
tiierefore, seriously which proposal you choose to 
accept — the first or the last ; by one you may live ; 
by the other there must be an end of your existence." 
1 he man was at a loss what to say, or how to act^ 
and I was almost preparing to put my design in- 
stantly in execution, rather than defer it to some 
other occasion. Bologna said nothing farther than 
this—*' So long as I behave like a man of honout 
and principle^ i shall be free from all fear and appre^ 
hensions.'' To this I replied — '* What you say is 
very just : but when you act in a contrary manner, 
you have reason to be afraid. Miifd what I say." 
I thereupon instantly left him, to wait on the king, 
and had a long conference with his majesty concern- 
ing the coins, in which we could not agree ; for his 
privy- council being there present, persuaded him 
that money should still be coined in the same 
manner, as it always had been before that time, in 
France. I answered, that — " His majesty had in- 
vited me from Italy to work for him so as to deserve 
approbation; and even if he should give me con- 
trary directions, and command me to work ill, 
1 could never find in my heart to obey him." 
Farther conversation upon the subject was de- 
ferred to another opportunity, and 1 returned to 
Paris. 

I had no sooner dismounted from my horse, than 
one of those worthy persons who delight in making 
mischief, came to tell me that Paolo Micceri had 
taken a house for that prostitute Catherine and her 
mother^ and that he was there at every turn ; that 
when the fellow spoke of me, he constantly said, 
in a bantering style — " Benyenuto entrusted his 
lettuce to the care of geese, and thought they would 
not devour it; now ne goes about hectonng and 
bullying, and thinks that I am afraid of him. . I wear 
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this sword and dagger to let him know that I can 
fight as well as he, that I am a Florentine as well as 
he, and of the family of the Micceri, who are much 
better men than the Cellini/' The scoundrel who 
brought me this intelligence, delivered it in sucl^ a 
manner that I felt my fever return i I call it a fever 
in earnest, not by wav of comparison^ for the agi- 
tation I felt was equal to the rage of that disorder, 
and I should have died of it, had I not resolved to 
take the best measures I could to assuage the torment 
it gave me. I desired my journeyman of Ferrara, 
whose name was Chioccia, to go with me ; at the 
same time I ordered my servant to follow with my 
horse. When I came to the house oi that villain, 
I found the door half open, and entering abruptly, 
saw him with his sword and dagger at his side, 
seated upon a great chest, with his arm about Cathe* 
rine's neck : scarcely was I got in, when I perceived 
that he had been talking to her mother about my 
adventures : whereupon, clapping my hand to my 
sword, I held the pomt of it to his throat, and with- 
out givinz him time to reflect that he had a sword 
himself, I cried out— << Vile coward, recommend 
your soul to God, for this moment you die.'' He, 
without once stirring, called aloud three times— 
*' Oh, mamma ! assist me." Though I was re- 
solved, at all hazards, to demolish him, when I heard 
him use this foolish expression, my passion half 
subsided. In the mean time I had given orders to 
Chioccia not to let either Catherine or her mother 
escape, being resolved to wreak my vengeance on 
diose two prostitutes, as well as on Paolo. Con-* 
tiDuing to hold the point of nly sword at his throat, 
1 pricked him with it a little, and spoke to htm in 
the most thundering tone; but observing that he 
made no sort of defence, 1 did not know what to do ; 
sothiakiBg my menaces thrown away, I took it into 
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my head. to make him marry the girl, with an in- 
tention of taking my revenge afterwards. Having 
formed this resolution, 1 said to him — << Coward, 
take off that ring, and espouse Catherine directly, 
that I may afterwards treat you according to your 
deserts," The other made answer — " Spare my life, 
.and I will do whatever you desire of me." '* Then," 
said I, " put the ring upon Catherine's finger;*' at 
the same time 1 turned the point of my sword aside 
from his throat, as well to enable him to do it, as to 
dissipate his apprehensions. When he had put the 
ring upon her finger, 1 farther added — "This cere- 
mony is not sufficient, nor am I satisfied with it ; I 
m^ist upon two notaries being sent for, and the 
affair being transacted and stipulated by contract." 
1 thereupon bid Chioccia go for the notaries : then 
turning about to Catherine and her mother, I said 
to them in French — **The notaries and thewitnesses 
will be here presently ; the first of you that offers 
to say a word of what has passed on the occasion, I 
will put to death ; nay, I will destroy you all three ; 
therefore be upon your guard, and do not open your 
lips about it." To Paolo I addressed myself in 
Italian, and said — " If 3h>u make the least objection 
to any thing I propose, I will that instant rip you 
up." All the answer he made me was — ** Provided 
you do not deprive me of my life, I will do whatever 
you order me, and make no objection." The notaries 
and the witnesses came, an authentic and complete 
contract was drawn up, and all the rage and fury 
into, which I had been thrown, by the scoundrel 
who had brought me the first intelligence, entirely 
subsided. 1 paid the notaries, and went about my 
business. 

The next day Bologna the painter came to Paris 
on m^ account, and sent Mattiodel Nasaro for me ; 
I. watted. upon him accordingly, when he begged I 
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woiild consider him in the light of a brother, and 
declared he would not mention a word concerning 
the great work to the king, as he was sensible that I 
must be in the right. 

If I were not to acknowledge myself to have done 
wrong in some of these adventures, those in which 
I am sure I did rkht would not be believed. I there- 
fore confess I didwrong in takinsr such a revenge on 
Paolo Micceri : for I had not only made him marry 
that thorough-paced prostitute, but to indulge my 
vindictive spirit, I afterwards sent for her, drew her 
likeness, then treated her to a collation, and made a 
cuckold of that wretch Paolo : farther, to sate my 
revenge upon her, I gave her several kicks and cuifts, 
which set her a crying, so that she declared she 
would never more come near me. The next morn- 
ing, however, I heard a knocking at my door, and 
upon opening it, Catherine said to me, with great 
cnearfulness — *' I am come to breakfast with you, 
sir." I bid her come in, and after taking her like- 
ness, treated her as I did the previous day, to com- 
plete my revenge upon P^olo ; this continued for 
several days successively. "Whilst I was going on 
with this work, I set apart certain hours of the day 
to continue the salt-cellar, about which several hands 
had been employed, for I could not otherwise con* 
veniently worlc upon the statue of Jupiter. About 
the time that I had completely finished it, the king 
was returned to Paris : I paid him a visit, carrying 
the saltocellar with me, which, as I have observed 
above, was of an oval figure, and in size about two- 
thirds of a cubit, being entirely of gold, and admi- 
rably engraved b]^ the chisel. Aipreeably to the 
account already given of the model, I had repre- 
sented the seaanothe earth both in a sitting posture, 
the legs of one placed between those of the other, as 
certain arms or the sea enter the land, aad certain 
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necks of land jut put into the sea ; the manner in 
which 1 designed them ivas as folloii^s:' — 1 put a 
trident into tne right hand of the figure that reprc 
sented the sea, and in the left a hark of exquisite 
workmanship, which was to hold the sah : under 
this figure were its four horses, the form of which^ 
in the hreast and fore feet, resembled that of a horse, 
and all the hind part, from the middle, that of a fish ; 
the fishes tails were entwined with each other in % 
manner very pleasing to the eye; and the whole 
group was placed in a striking attitude. This figure 
was surrounded by a variety of fishes of different 
species, and other sea-animals. The undulation of 
tne water was properly exhibited, and likewise ena- 
melled with its true colours. The earth I repre* 
sented by a beautiful female figure, holding a cor- 
nucopia m her hand, entirely tiaked, like the other 
male figure; in her left hand she held a little 
temple, the architecture of the Ionic order, and the 
workmanship very nice ; this was intended to put 
the pepper in. Under this female figure I exhibited 
most ot the finest animals which the earth pro- 
duces; and the rocks I partly enamelled, and partly 
left in gold. I then fixed the work on a basis of 
black eoony of a proper thickness ; and there 1 
placed four jgolden figures of more than half relievo | 
these were intended to represent night and day, and 
there was one likewise for the morning. There 
were also four other figures of the four principal 
winds, the workmanship and enamel of which were 
elegant to the last degree. When I showed the 
kin^ this piece of work, he burst into an excla« 
mation of surprise, and could ne\'er sufficiently 
admire it ; he then bid me carry it home, tellins me 
he vvould soon let me know what to do wiw it. 
Having taken it back, I immediately invited several 
of my most intimate fticndi to dinner^ and put the 
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salt-cellar upon ihc table ; thus we were the very 
first to make use of it, aud spent the day very cheer-* 
fully. After this I continued to work upon the 
statue of Jupiter, and the great silver vase already 
mentioned, on which were engraved several pretty 
mottos, with a variety of difl'erent figures. 

About this time Bologna the painter told the king, 
that it would be proper for his majesty to send him 
to Rome, and give him letters of recommendation, 
that he might take designs of the first-rate antiques of 
that city — the Laoccoon, the Cleopatra, the Venus, 
the Commodus, the Apollo; which are indeed the 
finest things in Rome. He at the same time told 
the monarch, that his majesty, by seeing those ad- 
mirable master -pieces, would be able to form a 
judgment of the art of drawing ; for all the works of 
modern artists that hail beeii shown him, were in- 
finitely inferior to the masterly performances of the 
ancients. The king approved of his proposal, and 
cave him all the encouragement he d^sirecf. ^ So the 
fool went off in this manner, and not having the 
spirit to rival me, had recourse to this artifice worthy 
of a Lombard, of pretending to imitate the works 
of the ancients, in order to depreciate mine ; but 
though he took excellent drawings of them, his 
success proved quite the reverse of what he had 
flattered himself it would, as we shall inform the 
reader in due time. 

Having entirely discontinued my connection with 
Mrs. Kate; and the poor unfortunate young man 
who had conspired with her to wrong me, being 
gone from Paris ; I intended to have my ornament 
for Fontainebleau, which was of bronze, properly 
cleaned, as likewise to get the two figures of victory, 
whi A extended from the side angles to the middle 
circle of the pate, furbished up : for this purpose I 
tdok into my house a poor girl about fifteen years of 
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age $ she was extremely well shaped, and of a com- 
plexion rather swarthy ; and as sne was somewhat 
rustic, spoke little, walked fast, and had a sort of 
wildness in her eyes; I gave her the name of Scoz- 
zone, but her own name was Jane. With the assist- 
ance of this servant-maid I completely finished my 
Fontainebleau, and the two victories intended for 
ornaments to the gate. By this Jane I had a daughter, 
on the seventh of June, at three in the afternoon, 
in the year 1644, when 1 was precisely in the forty- 
fourth year of my age. I gave this child the name 
of Constantia, and she was held upon the font by 
Signor Guido Guidi, physician to the king, and one 
of my most intimate friends. He alone stood god- 
father; for the custom of France is, that there should 
be but one godfather and two godmothers ; one of 
these was Signora Maddalena, wife to Signor Luigi 
Alamanni, a gentleman of Florence, and an admi- 
rable poet ; the other godmother was a French lady 
of good family, wife of Signor Riccardo del Bene, 
also citizen of Florence; and an eminent merchant. 
This was the first child that I ever had to the best of 
my remembrance. I assigned the mother such a 
maintenance, as satisfied an aunt of her's, into 
whose hands I put her, and never had any acquain- 
tance with her afterwards. 

I continued my works with all possible expe* 
dition, and by this time they were in great forward- 
ness ; the Jupiter was as good as finished, so wa^ 
the vase, and the gate began to display its beauties^ 
Just at this time the king arrived at Paris; and 
though I have spoken of thd birth of my daughter, 
as having happened in 1544, at the time now under 
consideration, the year 1543 was not quite elapsed : 
this was owing to my having occasion to s])eak bf 
niy daughter; however, to avoid intertuptmg the 
relation of affairs of greater importance^ I shall drop 
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the subject at present^ and resume it in its proper 
place. The king came to Paris* as I have said 
already* and immediately repaired to my house, 
where my works were m such forwardness, that 
they gave great satisfaction to the eye ; the monarch 
was as much pleased with theiti as an artist could 
wish* who haa bestowed great pains on his produc- 
tions. He recollected of himself that the cardinal 
of Ferrara had given me none of the money that he 
had protnised me : so talking in a low \oitt to his 
admiral* be said* that the Cardinal of Ferrara had 
done very wrong in not paying me i but that he him- 
self would see justice done me i for he perceived 
that I was a man of few words* and would leave the 
kingdom if I were not satisfied. Without adding 
a word more they withdrew, and the king after 
dinner bid the cardinal tell the treasurer to pay me 
with all possible expedition* seven thousand goM 
crowns at three or four disbursements, according as 
he found it convenient* and not to fail at his peril. 
He then concluded with these words— •<< 1 had put 
Benvenuto under your care* and you have quite for- 
gotten him." The cardinal assured the king, that 
ne would punctually obey his orders; but the natural 
malignity of his temper made him stay till the 
monarch's fit of generosity and good-nature was 
over. In the mean time France was threatened 
more and more with the calamities of war, and the 
emperor, with a numerous army* seemed to be upon 
the point of marching to Paris. The cardinal per- 
ceiving that money was very scarce in the kinedom* 
took occasion one day to speak of me to the king in 
these terms—-'' I thought it best not to eive &U' 
venuto the money your majesty ordered nim, and 
one of the reasons was, that you now stand but too 
much in need of it yourself; the other, that so gene- 
rous a present would have deprived us of him the 




tooncr, for if once he had fiiund himself rich, ha 
would have purchased an estate in Italj, and when 
tiie whim took him, would certainly hare left you I 
so 1 h«ve considered with myself, that it ia laott 
advisable ^our majettj shnu'd assign him mom 
BCltlement in your dominions, if you desire that ba 
should conlinue any coniiderable time in your 
service." The king seemed to approve of what 
was said | however, with a greatiiau of soul worthy 
of such a monarch, he took it into consideration 
that the cardinal had acted as he had done, rathei 
to grauh his own temper, than because he had so 
long before had the sagacity to foresee the distressed 
slate of so great a kingdom. Thus, though the 
king appeal^ to assent outwardly to the reason* 
assigned by the cardinal, his private senlimenla were 
very different; for he soon returned to Paris, and 
the day after his arrival, came of his own accord to 
my house, when I conducted him through several 
apartments, in which there was a variety of workt 
of difTerent sorts. Beginning with those of least 
value, I showed himseveralpiecesof bronze, which 
surpassed any thing of the kind he had ever beheld. 
I then led ilim to the silver Jupiter, and he was 
picawd to find it almost tiniBhedj with all its beau* 
tiful ornaments. This indeed he admired much 
more than any other man would have done, on 
account of an unlucky accident which had hap. 
penedto him a few y«an before, when the emperor, 
intending an expedition against the town of Tunis, 
passed thro^h Paris with the consent of the French 
btonarch. Francis being desirous of making Charles 
a present worthy of so great an emperor, caused a 
silver Hercules to be cast for that purpose, exactly 
of the same she with my Jupiter. This Hercules 
was a uost ordinary piece of work, and when the 
king found faitU witn it, the artists whom lie hat) 
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employed, and who pretended to be the greatest 
masters in the whole world, matntatned ttiat no- 
thing more complete could be made of silver; in- 
sisting upon two thousand ducats for their bunsiing 
piece of work. For this reason, when his majesty 
saw my performance, he was surprised at the 
admirable polish of it, which he could never have 
conceived. To such a degree was he pleased with 
my statue of Jupiter, that he valuea it at two 
thousand crowns; and said — ** Those bungling 
artists received no recompense from me; for this 
I will eive two thousand crowns, and it is well 
worth tne money.*' I then carried his majesty to 
see some other performances, both in silver and 
gold, and many other models of new works; at 
last, when he was upon the point of departing, I 
Conducted him through the castle-garden, where 
I showed him my statue of the great giant ; at the 
same time giving his majesty to understand, that 
nothing larger could be made in silver. The king 
discovered the greatest astonishment imaginable, 
and turning about, spoke thus to the admiral, who 
was Monsieur D'Annebaut — " Since the cardinal 
has not yet supplied this man with money, and the 
latter is so backward to ask it, I must, without more 
delay, take care to provide for him myself; for 
when artists are too modest to ask any recompense, 
their works seem sufficiently to claim it : therefore 
give him the first abbey that becomes vacant, the 
revenue of which amounts to two thousand crowns 
a year, and in case you cannot let him have it in 
one benefice, give it him in two or three; it will 
be the same thing to him.*' I was present, heard 
all that was said, and immediately returned thanks 
to his majesty, as if 1 had the abbey alreadv in my 
possession; telling him, that I intended wnen that 
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work was finished, to serve his majesty without any 
other reward, salary, or recompense (or my labour^ 
till old age should render me incapable of working, 
when I may be allowed to retire to necessary repose, 
happy in the remembrance of having served so 
great a monarch. To this the king, with great 
alacrity, answered — '* So be it ;*' and left me in 
high spirits. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Madlame D'Estampes, with a view of farther pcrsecuti'ig the 
Author, obtains leave from the king for a perfumer to take 
possession of a tennis court within his inclosure. — ^The perfumer 
is opposed by Cellini, notwithstanding the king's grant, and 
obliged at length to quit the premises.—The Author triumphs 
on meeting with the king's approbation. — ^He sets out for Fon- 
tainebleau with the silver statue of Jupiter. — Bologna, the 
painter, upon his return from Rome , whither he went to ;make 
drawings of some antique statues, endeavours to traduce the 
Author, and diminish the praise which he received on account 
of his . admirable performances. — Madame D'Estampes' partial 
behaviour to Bologna the painter. — Cellini's spirited resentment. 
— ^The king's gracious and generous behaviour to the Author.— 
Ridiculous adventure of Ascanio. 

Madame D'Estampes having heard of my en- 
couragement, was more provoked against me than 
ever, and said — *' 1 govern the whole kingdom, and 
yet such an insignificant fellow as this sets my power 
at defiance." In a word, she left no stone unturned 
to effect my destruction. A person, who was a great 
distiller, happening to fall in her way, gave her cer- 
tain odoriferous waters, of an extraordmary nature, 
for the skin, which had never been used in France 
before that time : this man she introduced to the 
kin^, to whom he showed certain operations in 
distilling, with which his majesty was highly de- 
lighted. At the time of these amusements, she made 
the distiller apply to the king for a tennis court at 
m^r castle, witii certain little apartments belonging 
to it, of which he said I made no use. The kmg, 
who knew from whom this application took its 
rise, returned no answer of any sort. Madame 
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D*£stampes thereupon began to solicit him, and 
made use of all those arts of insinu.ition with which 
women know how to work upon men ; and so suc- 
cessful did she prove^ that happening to find the 
kin^ in an amorous mood, to which he was very 
subject, he granted the lady all she desired. There- 
upon the distiller came, accompanied by the trea- 
surer, Glorier, one of the first nobility of France, 
who understood Italian incomparably well ; in this 
language he talked to me at first after a jocular man- 
ner, and then coming to the point, told me, that in 
the king's name he put the other man in possession 
of that tennis court, and the little apartments ad- 
joining to it. To this 1 answered — ** His sacred 
majesty is master of this house, and of every thing in 
it ; you may therefore enter with the utmost free- 
dom; but this manner of taking (possession, by 
means of the officers of a court of justice, appears to 
be rather a trick than the order of so great a monarch ; 
I therefore protest to you, that instead of 8;oing to 
complain to his majesty, I will defend myself in the 
manner that he commanded me the other day, th^kt 
is, I will throw this man whom you have quartered 
upon me out of the window, if I do not see a com- 
mission signed with his majesty's own hand.'' Upon 
my ex}>ressing myself thus, the treasurer went away, 
menacing and muttering to himself, and I stayed m 
equal ill humour, but made no farther stir in his 
presence. Soon after he was gone, I went in quest 
of the notaries who had put the man in possession : 
these beins my intimate acquaintances, gave me to 
understana that it was a ceremony performed by the 
king's authority, but not of nmch consequence ; and 
if 1 had made ever so little resistance, the man 
would not have taken possession as he did ; adding* 
that there were acts and customs of the court which 
did not imply any obedience to the king; imomuch. 
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that if I thought proper to dispossess him in the 
same manner as he had taken possession, I should 
do very well, and need not be under any appre- 
hensions with regard to the consequence. Being 
,thu8 sufficiently mstructed, I the next day had 
recourse to open violence ? though there were some 
difficulties to struggle with, I took pleasure in ex-« 
erting my utmost efforts to surmount them, and 
every day made some assault with stones, pikes^ 
and muskets, I however fired without ball; kmt 
even so, struck such terror into my adversary's ad* 
herents, that nobody chose afterwards to stir to his 
assistance : finding nim therefore unsupported, I 
one day entered tke house by force, and drove him 
out, throwing all his goods and furniture after him. 
I then repaired to the king, and told him that I 
had done what he had commanded me, and de- 
fended myself against all those that offered to op« 
pose me in his majesty's service. The king laughed, 
and caused new letters to be issued out, which- 
should secure me from being ever molested for the 
future. 

In the mean time having with the utmost dili* 
^ence finished the beautiful statue of Jupiter with 
Its gilt pedestal, I placed it upon a wooaen socle, 
which scarcely made any appearance; and within 
that socle I fixed lour little globes of wood, which 
were so admirably contrived^ that a little child cottld 
with the utmost ease move this statue of Jupiter 
backwards and forwards, and turn it about. Having 
adjusted it properly, 1 took it with m« to Fon« 
tainebleau, where the king then resided. Just about 
this time Bologna the painter had brought the 
fugates already mentioned from Rome, and caused 
tnem to be cast in bronze with the utmost care ; 
I knew nothing at all of the matter, for he ha4 
done his btuineiis with great secrecy* and Fontaine* 
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blcaii is above forty niiles from Paris. Upon my 
innuiriDg of the king in the presence of Madame 
D'£stampes> where 1 was to place the statue of 
Jupiter^ the latter told his majesty that there was 
not a more proper place than his beautiful gallery. 
This is what we might call a portico, or rather a 
corridor; it might indeed be most properly distin- 
guished by the latter name, because we give the 
appellation of portico to those walks which are open 
on one side. This place was about two hundred 
paces long, adorned and enriched with pictures by 
the admirable Rosso of Florence, intermixed with 
several pieces of sculpture, some plain and others 
in basso relievo ; the breadth about twelve pacc«. 
Here it was that Bologna the painter had assembled 
all his bronze figures, and placed them in the most 
regular order upon their pedestals: as I have ob- 
served above, there were amongst them some of the 
finest imitations of the antique statues of Rome. 
Here also I introduced my Jupiter; and when I 
saw this great display of the wonders of art, I said 
to myself-'* This is like passing between the pikes 
of the enemy ; heaven protect me from all danger." 
Having put the statue into its place, and iixed 
it in tne most advantageous attitude I could, I 
waited the coming of the great monarch. This 
figure of Jupiter nad a thunderbolt in his ri^ht 
hand, and by his posture seemed to be just going 
to throw it ; in his left I had placed a globe, and 
amongst the flames I had with great dexterity put 
a piece of white torch. Madame D*£stampes nad 
detained the king till night, with a design to make 
mischief either one way or other, by preventing his 
coming, or contriving to make my work appear un- 
favourably in the night: as God however nas pro- 
mised to befriend such of his creatures as put their 
trust in hini» it happened quite contrary to her 
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^expectations ; for when I saw the night approach^ 
J lit the torch in the hand of Jupiter, and as it 
was raised somewhat above his head, the light fell 
upon the statue and caused it to appear to much 
greater advantage than it would otnerwise have 
done. The king came accompanied by Madame 
D'£stampcs ; the Dauphin, his son, now King of 
France ; and the Dauphiness ; the Kii^g of Navarrej, 
his cousin; Madame Margaret, his daughter; and 
several great lords and noblemen, who had all been 
instructed by Madame D*Estampes to speak against 
me. When I saw his majesty enter 1 order^ my 
boy Ascanio to push the statue of Jupiter before 
him,' and this motion being made with admirable 
contrivance, caused it to appear alive: thus the 
abovementioned bronze figures were left somewhat 
behind, and the eyes of all the beholders were first 
struck with my penormance : the king immediately 
cried out — '* This is one of the finest productions 
of art that ever was beheld ; 1 who take pleasure 
in such things, and understand them, could never 
have conceived a piece of work the hundredth part 
so beautiful/' The noblemen who had been 
directed to rail at my performance, seemed to 
vie with each other in praising it; but Madame 
D'£stampes said with the utmost confidence-—*' It 
appears plain enough that you are very much put 
to it for something to commend, when you lavish 
encomiums upon that statue : don't you see those 
beautiful antique figures which stand a little beyond 
it ? In these the utmost perfection of art is displayed, 
and not in those modem pageants." The king then 
advanced, as did the rest likewise, and cast an 
eye upon the other figures, which appeared to a 
great disadvantage, the light being placed below 
them : his majesty observing this said — " Those who 
have endeavoured to hurt this man have doqe hifiv 
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the greatest service imaginable ; for, from a compa- 
rison with tliese admirable figures, it is evident this 
statue is in every respect vastly superior to them ; 
Benvenuto is therefore virorthy of the highest esteem, 
since his performatices instead of being barely upon 
a par with those of the ancients, greatly surpass 
them." In ans.wer to this, Madame D'ristampes 
observed, that my statue would not at another time 
appear a thousandth part so well as it did by night ; 
and that it should be farther taken into conside- 
ratioti, that I had thrown a veil over the figure lo 
conceal its blemishes. This was an exceedingly 
thin gauze which wantoned with the most graceful 
air over the shoulders of my Jupiter, and gave an 
additional majesty to tlie figure. Upon hearing the 
above words 1 took hold of the veil^ and pulling 
it up by the bottom discovered the noble parts in- 
tenoed to be concealed, and with an appeatance of 

Sassion tore it quite off. The lady thought I had 
one this in contempt. The king perceived her 
resentment | and I being overcome with passion, 
was just going to speak, when the wise monarch 
uttered these words deliberately in his own lan- 
guage — ^' Benvenuto, I must interrupt you ; there- 
tore be silent, and you shall have a tnousand times 
more treasure than you could wish.'' Not being 
allowed to speak, I discovered my emotion by my 
contortions : this caused the lady to be more highly 
incensed than ever, and made her mutter her in- 
dignation to herself. The king left the place much 
sooner than he otherwise would have done, de- 
claring aloud for my encouragement, that he had 
brought over from Italy one of the ablest men that 
the world had ever produced, and one who was 
endowed with the greatest variety of talents. 

I left my statue there, and as I chose to quit the 
place that morning, the king ordered me a ttiousaud 
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crowns, partly as a recompense for my labour, arid 
partly in payment of sums, which appeared from 
my accounts to have been disbursed by niyself. 
Having received the money, I returned to raris, 
and immediately upon my arrival made merry at 
my own house : after dinner I caused all my clothes 
to be brought me, which were of the finest furs, or 
the very best cloth ; out of these 1 made presents 
to all my workmen, distributing them according 
to their deserts, and even giving some to the maids 
and the stable-boys, thereby encouraging them all 
to assist me with' alacrity. I set about finishing 
my statue of Mars, the armour of which 1 had 
made of pieces of wood well fastened together ; ovet 
his flesh there was a covering in thickness about 
equal to the eighth part of a cubit, made of plaster, 
and of the most elegant workmanship : I afterwards 
formed a resolution to make up the figure of several 
different pieces, and to put them together according 
to the rules of art, and this I with great care effected. 
I must not omit to mention one circumstance that 
attended this great work, a thing indeed highly 
laughable : 1 had given strict orders to all those who 
lived with me, not *• oring any lewd women into 
my castle, and was particularly careful to see my 
orders obeyed. My boy Ascanio was in love witn 
a '^irl of extraordinary beauty, who answered his 
passion with equal ardour ; the girl having on that 
account fled from her mother, came one night to 
Ascanio, and not caring afterwards to return home, 
he was at a loss where to conceal her ; but neces- 
sity sharpening his wit, he bethought himself of 
the odd expedient of hiding her in my Mars, and 
to stow her the best he could in the head of the 
statue : there he staid to watch her, and in the night 
he took her out sometimes without making any 
noise. I had almost fijoisbed that head^ and vanity 
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prompted me to leave it uncovered, so that it was 
every day exposed to the view of the inhabitants ot 
Paris. The neighbours began to climb upon the 
roofs of their houses to see it, and great numbers 
of people went thither on purpose to indulge their 
cunosity. At this same time a report became current 
at Paris, that my old castle was haunted by a ghost ; 
hut for my part 1 could never perceive any thing 
to induce me to think it was well founded. This 
ghost was universally called Bovo through the city 
of Paris* Now as the girl who was concealed in 
the head could not but be sometimes seen to move, 
some of the foolish and credulous populace afRrmed 
that the ^host entered the body ot the great statue, 
and that it made the eyes and mouth move as if it 
was just going to speak. Hence it followed that many 
went away frightened out of their wits ; and some 
persons of penetration and sagacity who came to 
see the figure, could not doubt the truth of what 
they had heard, when they contemplated the fire 
ana brightness of the eyes of the said ngure ; so they 
declared in their turn, that there was a spirit within 
it ; not being aware that there was not only spirit 
in it, but likewise good sound flesh. In the mean 
time I was busy in putting together my fine gate 
with all the ornaments described above. 
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CUAPTBRX. 

A war breaking out with tbe Emperor Cliarl«ft V. the Author la 
employed to fortify Paris.— Madame D'Estampes by conttant ar- 
tifices prejudice* the Icing against Cellini.— His mi^esty's expoa^ 
tulation with the latter. — ^Madame D'Estampes continues her 
ill oflkes.-4>Hini has adother conference with the king, in widch 
he declares hb desire of retumiug to Italy. — He obtains hit 
mi^ieflty's permissioa by neans of Cardinal Ferrara. 

As 1 do not cbpoi# to i^Jate ia this namiliTe of my. 
iife^ ttMo^ which do imH concern me, but the wiateiB. 
of chrooicles; I have passed m'er the arrival of the 
emper^ oH tlaie Frenen frontiers with a numeronft 
army, and the kiog's drawing together a ooneidcrahle 
body of tioops to oppose him. His m^eaiy about 
this^tUne consulted me concerning tbe meanaof ex* 
peditiously fortifying Pbris : he came purposely in 
my house in quest ^ me, led me ail round the city, 
and perceiving how judiciously I talked upon the 
sul^ct of fortifications, he empowered me by an 
efLpress commission, to cause all I proposed, to be 
instantly carried into execution; at thesame^tim» 
he signified to his admiral, Sieur Annebaut, to order 
the people to obey me upon pain of his displeasure. 
The admiral was a man of no genius, who owed his 
exalted dignity to the favour of Madame D'Estampes, 
and not to any merit of his own. This blockhead 
having told Madame D'Estampes of all that passed 
between the king and me, she commanded him to 
send for Girolamo Bellarmato directly : the latter 
was an engineer of Sienna, who Hved not above a 
day's journey from Paris. He instantly came, and 
bad recourse to the most slow and tedious, method 
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of fortificalton. I concerned' myself tio longer in 
ihe af&tr; and if the emperor haa advanced briskly 
to Paris, that city might have been easily taken. It 
was said virith great troth, that in the treaty after- 
wards concluded, Madame D'JSstatnpes, who was 
the person most concerned in negociating it, had 
. betrayed the king and exposed him to the enemy. I 
, shall say nothing farther concerniirg this matter, be- 
cause it does not enter into my plan ; nor is it con- 
aected with the main subject of my narrative. 

I then set about finishing my ^te of bronze with 
the utmost assiduity and expedition, as likewise my 
.great vase and two other middling ones, made of 
roy own silver : the good king after all his various 
distresses came to rest himself for a while at Paris ; 
Mid as his pestilential mistress seemed born for the 
^kstraction of the kingdom, 1 think 1 may justly 
;iFidue myself upon her hating me as her capital 
enemy. Having entered into a conversation with 
(he kmg concerning my ai&ir, she spoke so ill of 
me, that the easy monarch throu^ complaisance 
for that deceitful woman, swore Re would never 
show me the least favour, any more than if he had 
not known such a person. These words were 
immediately repeated to me by a pi^ of the Cardi- 
nal of Ferrara, whose name was ViTle ; he told me 
he had himself heard them from the kin^*s own 
mouth. This intelligence put me into so violent d 
passion^ that havine Uirown down my tools and all 
my other works, I formed a resolution to quit the 
kingdom directly. I rraiatred that moment to the 
king, after he had dined, and enteted at) apartment 
where his majrstv was with very few persons at- 
tending hiin. When he saw me, 1 bowed to him 
with the respect due to a king, and he nodded to me 
with a cheerful co/untenance. I then began to con- 
ceive some hopes, and gradually approached his 
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majesty, because they were showing htm some things 
relative to my profession : after some little conver- 
sation concerning these matters, the monarch asked 
me whether I had any thing clever to show at my 
house ? adding, that he would go thither to see it, 
whenever I thought convenient. I made answer, 
that I wa9 ready to show to him something curious 
just at.that time, if it were agreeable to his majesty. 
He then ordered me to go home, and said he would 
follow me without delay. 1 went accordingly, and 
waited the coming of tne good monarch, who was 
gone to take his leave of Madame D'Estampes: the 
lady having heard where he was going, told his ma- 
jesty that sne did not choose to accompany him ; ' 
and moreover r^uested him not to go to my house 
that day himself: she used reiterated intreaties to 
dissuade him from his purpose, and that day he did 
not come near me. The day following I returned 
to his m;\iesty at the very same hour: the instant 
that he saw me, he swore he would repair directly 
to my house. Whilst he was taking his leave of his 
dear Madame D'Estampes, she, through spite at her 
not having influence enough to prevent his going, 
spoke as bitterly of me as if I had been an invete- 
rate enemy to the crown ; the king declared that his 
sole intention in going to see me, was to scold and 
reproach me in such terms as would not fail to throw 
me into a panic. He faithfully promised Madame 
D'Estampes that he would act in that manner. 
When h^ came to my house, 1 showed him into 
some ground-floor apartments, in which I had put 
together th^ several parts of the gate of Fontaine- 
bleau ; the kipg was seized with such astonishment, 
that he could not find in his heart to load me with 
abuse as he h^d promised Madame D*Estampes. He 
did not however choose entirely ^o go back from his 
Wprd» as appears from his havmg expressed himself 
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to this (fFect — ** It is something extraordinary^ Ben- 
\enuto, that you men of genius are not sensible of 
your inability to display your talents without our 
assistance^ and that you snow yourseWes great only 
by means of the opportunities that we afford yon ; it 
, would become you to be a little more humble and 
les^ proud and opiniattive. I remember I gave you 
express orders to make twelve silver statues for me, 
and that was all I desired of you ; but 3rou took it 
into your head to make me a salt-cellar, vases, heads, 
and a thousand otheif fancies of your own, inso^ 
ntuch that I am quite surprised you should neglect 
1^1 that I required of you^ and mind nothing but 
pleasing youreelf. If you continue to behave thus, 
i wilt show you in what manner I am used to pro- 
eeedj when I want to have things done my own 
way ; 1 must therefore repeat it to you, that I in- 
sist upon your showing yourself obedient, when I 
lay my commands upon you ; because, if you con- 
tinue obstinate in your whims^ you will only run 
your head against tne wall.'' 

Whilst his majesty uttered these words, the noble- 
men $tood with the most profound attention, per- 
ceiving that he shook his head, knit his brows, and 
used a variety of gestures, sometimes with one hand, 
and sometimes with the other ; all Inresent therefore 
began to tremble for me, but I was not under the 
least apprehension myself. As soon as he had made 
an end of reprimanainff me, as he had promised 
Madame D'EstampeSy 1 knelt with one knee upon 
^le ground, and kissing his mantle^ addressed aim 
in tne fpllowmg terms — *' Sire, I acknowlec^e the 
truth of what you say } all I have to atUedge in my 
defence is, that my neart has been constantly at- 
tentive day and niffht toobeyand serve you, witn the 
utmost exertion of all my Acuities ; whatever appears 
ta the contrary to your majesty, you may depena upon. 

1.2 
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it, does not come from Benveniito, but is the work 
of my adverse fate, which has rendered me unworthy 
of serving the greatest prince that the world ever 
beheld; I therefore humbly ask your pardon. It 
appeared to me that your majesty gave me silver for 
one statue only, and as 1 had none of my own, I 
could make only that ; so with the little silver that 
was left, 1 made the vase, to give your majesty an 
idea of the beautiful manner of antiquity, which 
was perhaps unknown to you before. With regard 
to the salt-cellar, as well as I can recollect, you one 
da^ desired me to make one, in conseauence of some 
conversation concerning a salt-cellar tnat was shown 
you ; upon which I produced you a model which I 
iiad formerly made in Italy, solely at your majesty's 
request ; and you were pleased to order me a thousand 
ducats for making it, declaring yourself highly 
pleated with my performance ; you even went so far 
as to thank me, when I gave it to you finished. As 
for the gate, I apprehend that your majesty in some 
occasional conversation gave orders to Monsieur de 
Villeroy, your secretaiy, to direct Messieurs Mar- 
mande and Apa to employ me in such a work, and 
supply me with money; for without that assistance 
1 could not possibly have gone on with the work. 
With regard to the neads, 1 should not have thought 
of casting such large pieces, except merely to try 
my hand at that branch of business. The bases I 
made in a persuasion that they were admirably suited 
to such figures ; however, in all I undertook I en- 
deavoured to do my best, and never lose sight of 
what your majesty intended. True it is, I made the 
great colossal statue, and brought it to its present 
degree of perfection, at my own expense; for if 
appeared to me that it would become the dignity of 
so great a monarch, and reflect some honour on my 
pteitder abiliti^, that such a statue should be made 
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,in yoar kingdom, as had never been seen by the an- 
cients. But since I perceive that God has not thought 
proper to render me worthy of so honourable a ser- 
vice, I request it of your majesty, that instead of the 
noble recompense you intended to make me for my 
labours, you would only give me a small share of 
your good-wDl, and leave to depart; if you condeseend 
to ffrant me this favour, I will instantly set out for 
Italy, returning thanks to the Supreme Being for tlie 
happy hours that 1 have been in your majesty's 
service." 

When I had finished, the king took me by the 
hand, and in the kindest manner imaginable, raised 
me from the ground ; he told me that I should be 
contented with his service, and that all 1 had done 
for him he was highly pleased with: turning after- 
wards to the noblemen present, he deliberately ut- 
tered these words — ** 1 really believe that if there were 
to be eates to Paradise, it never could have any finer 
than this.'' When I saw that he had made an end 
of speaking, though his words were highly favour^ 
able to me, I agam in the most respectful manoer 
returned him thanks, at the same time repeating my 
request to be dismissed, as my resentment nad not yet 
entirelysubsided. When the^reat monarch perceived 
that I madesuch a return tohis extraordinary caresses, 
he commanded me in a loud and tremendous voice, 
not to utter another word, for that if 1 did I should 
repent it ; he farther added, that he would smother 
me in gold, and that he gave me leave to depart ; that 
the works which he employed me upon were not so 
much as begun ; but with respect to what I had done 
out of my own head, he was very well pleased, and 
he should never have any other difference with me, 
because he knew me thoroughly; that I should en- 
deavour to study his temper andi know him, as duty 
required of me. After answering that 1 thanked God 
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and hi« msgesty for every thing ; L requested him td 
come and take a view of the colossal statue, which 
was by this time in great forwardness ; so he came 
to my house. I caused the statue to be uncovered^ 
and nothing could equal his astonishment at be- 
holding it : ne gave orders to one of his secretaries, 
instanUy to reimburse me the money I had spent out 
of my own pocket, let the sum be ever so great, pro- 
video I gave him an account written with my own 
hand : upon which he left the place, saying to me— • 
" Adieu^ mon ami," (my friend, farewell,) an ex- 
pression seldom used by a king. 

When he got back to his palace^ he eould not 
help thinking of the words 1 hadused to him, some of 
which were so very humble, and others so excessively 
proud and haughty, that they had nettled him 
greatly: some of the latter he repeated before 
Madame IVfistampes when Monsieur de St Pauli 
one of the great barons of France, happened to be 
present. That nobleman, who had always warmly 
professed himself my friend, upon that occasion 
convinced the whole kingdom of the sincerity of 
his professions : after a sood deal of conversation 
the king complained of the Cardinal of Ferrarai 
that when he had put me under his care, he gave 
himself no longer any concern about me ; and though 
1 had not quitted the kingdom, it was not the car- 
dinal that had preventea me $ therefore he had 
serious thoughts of putting me under the care of 
some other person fitter for that office, a$ he did 
not choose to be ai^ longer in danger of losing me. 
At these words Monsieur de St raul ofiered his 
service, telling the king that he would take parti- 
cular care that I should no longer be any way 
tempted to leave the kingdom. Tne king replied^ 
that he consented, if St Paul would tell him the 
method he would pursue to prevent me from de- 
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serting his service. Madame O'Estampes all this 
while was in a very ill humour, and St Paul for a 
time declined answering his majesty : but the kins 
having asked the question a second time, St Paul, 
to pl^e Madame D'Estanipes, made answer--'' I 
should order Benvenuto to be hanged^ and then 
you would be sure of his not makfng his escape 
out of the kingdom." Madame D'£stampes burst 
into a loud l&ugh, and declared it was what I very 
well deserved. The king thereupon began to laugn 
.to keep her company: ne agreed, he said, to bt. 
Paul's hanging me, provided the latter could first 
find an artist of equal abilities ; and though I had 
never done any tning to deserve hanging, he in 
that case left him entirely at liberty to act as he 
thought proper. Thus did the day end, and I re* 
mained in security and perfect health, for which 
thanks and praise be to the Almighty. 

At this time the king had put an end to the war 
with the emperor, but not to that with the Eng- 
lish; insomuch that those devils caused us great 
perplexity; the king, whose thoughts were not en- 
tirely engrossed l^ pleasure, had commanded Piera 
Strozzi to sail with certain gallies into the English 
seas, though it was a very difficult and dangerous 
enterprise. That excellent officer was one of the 
greatest men of the age in which he lived, and 
at the same time one of the most unfortunate. 
Several months had passed since I had received 
any money, or any order to work, insomuch that 
I nad dismissed all my journeymen except the two 
Italians, whom I employed in making two little 
vases of my own silver, because they did not un- 
derstand working in bronze. As soon as they had 
finished these pieces, I carried them to a town be4 
(longing to the Queen of Navarre, called Argenton, 
distant several days journey from Paris. 1 arrived 
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and his m^esty for every thing ; LreqUesCed him td 
come and take a view of the colossal statue, which 
was by this time in great forwardness ; so he came 
to my house^ I caused the statue to be uncovered^ 
and nothing could equal his astonishment at be- 
holding it : ne gave orders to one of his secretaries* 
instanUy to reimburse me the money I had spent out 
of my own pocket, let the sum be ever so great, pro- 
video I gave him an account written with my own 
hand : upon which he left the place, saying to me— • 
** Adieu, mon ami," (my friend, farewell,) an ex- 
pression seldom used by a king. 

When he got back to his palace^ he eould not 
help thinking of the words I hadused to him* someof 
which were so very humble, and others so excessively 
proud and haughty, that they had nettled him 
ereatly: some of the latter he repeated before 
Madame IVfistampes when Monsieur de St Pauli 
one of the great barons of France, happened to be 
present. That nobleman, who had always warmly 
professed himself my friend, upon that occasion 
convinced the whole kingdom of the sincerity of 
his professions : after a sood deal of conversation 
the king complained of the Cardinal of Ferrarai 
that when he had put me under his care, he gave 
himself no longer any concern about me ; and though 
1 had not Quitted the kingdom, it was not the car- 
dinal that had preventea me ; therefore he had 
serious thoughts of putting me under the care of 
some other person fitter for that office, as he did 
not choose to be ai^ longer in danger of losing me. 
At these words Monsieur de St raul offered his 
service, telling the king that he would take parti- 
cular care that I should no longer be any wav 
tempted to leave the kingdom. The king replied^ 
that he consented, if St Paul would tell him the 
method he would pursue to prevent me from de- 
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terting his service. Madame O'Estampes all this 
while was in a very ill humour, and St Paul for a 
time declined answering his majesty : but the king 
having asked the question a second time^ St PauH 
to please Madame D'Estampes, made answer--'' I 
should order Benvenuto to be hanged, and then 
you would be sure of his not making his escape 
out of the kingdom." Madame D'Estampes burst 
into a loud laugh, and declared it was what I very 
well deserved. The king thereupon began to laugn 
.to keep her company: ne agreed, he said, to bt. 
Paul's hanging me, provided the latter could first 
find an artist of equal abilities ; and though I had 
never done any thing to deserve hanging, he in 
that case left him entirely at liberty to act as he 
thought proper. Thus did the day end, and I re* 
mained m security and perfect health, for which 
thanks and praise be to the Almighty. 

At this time the king had put an end to the war 
with the emperor, but not to that with the £ng« 
lish; insomuch that those devils caused us great 
perplexity s the king, whose thoughts were not en- 
tirely engrossed l^ pleasure, had commanded Piera 
Strozzi to sail with certain gal lies into the English 
seas, though it was a very difficult and dangerous 
enterprise. That excellent officer was one of the 
greatest men of the age in which he lived, and 
at the same time one of the most unfortunate. 
Several months had passed since I had received 
any money, or any order to work, insomuch that 
I nad dismissed all my journeymen except the two 
Italians, whom I employed in making two little 
vases of my own silver, because they did not un- 
derstand working in bronze. As soon as they had 
finished these pieces, I carried them to a town be<k 
(longing to the Queen of Navarre, called Argenton, 
distant several days journey from Paris. 1 arrived 
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and hu m^esty for every thing ; L requested htm td 
come and take a view of the colossal statue, which 
was by this time in great forwardness ; so he came 
to my house. I caused the statue to be uncovered^ 
and nothing could equal his astonishment at be- 
holding it : he gave orders to one of his secretaries, 
instantly to reimburse roe the money I had spent out 
of my own pocket, let the sum be ever so great, pro- 
vided I gave him an account written wi£ my own 
hand : upon which he left the place, saying to me-— • 
" Adieu^ mon ami," (my friend, ^rewell,) an ex- 
pression seldom used by a king. 

When he got back to his pa^aoe^ he could not 
help thinking of the words I hadused to him, someof 
which were so very humble, and others so excessively 
proud and haughty, that they had nettled him 
greatly: some of the latter he repeated before 
Madame ]>£stampe8 when Monsieur de St Paul# 
one of the great barons of France, happened to be 
present. That nobleman, who had always warmly 
professed himself my friend, upon that occasion 
convinced the whole kingdom of the sincerity of 
his professions : after a good deal of conversation 
the king complained ottbe Cardinal of Ferrarai 
that when he had put me under his care, he gave 
himself no longer any concern about me ; and though 
1 had not quitted the kingdom, it was not the car- 
dinal that had prevented me ; therefore he had 
serious thoughts of putting me under the care of 
some other person fitter for that office, as he did 
pot choose to be aqy longer in danger of losing me. 
At these words Monsieur de St Paul offered hia 
service, telling the king that he would take parti- 
cular care that I should no longer be any wav 
tempted to leave the kingdom. 1 ne king replied^ 
that he consented, if St Paul would tell him the 
method he would pursue to pre>ent me from de^ 
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and hu majesty for every thing ; LreqUesCied him td 
come and take a view of the colossal statue, which 
was by this time in great forwardness ; so he came 
to my house. I caused the statue to be uncovered, 
and nothing could equal his astonishment at be- 
holding it : ne gave orders to one of his secretaries, 
instantly to reimburse roe the money I had spent out 
of my own pocket, let the sum be ever so great, pro- 
vided I gave him an account written with my own 
hand : upon which he left the place, saying to me— • 
" Adieu, mon ami," (my friend, ^rewell,) an ex* 
pression seldom used by a king. 

When he got back to his palace, he could not 
help thinking of the words I hadused to him, some of 
which were so very humble, and others so excessively 
proud and haughty, that they had nettled him 

Seatly: some of the latter he repeated before 
adame ]>£stampe8 when Monsieur de St Paul^ 
one of the great barons of France, happened to be 
present. That nobleman, who had always warmly 
professed himself my friend, upon that occasion 
convinced the whole kingdom of the sinceritjr of 
his professions : after a aSod deal of conversation 
the king complained ottbe Cardinal of Ferrarai 
that when he had put me under his care, he gave 
himself no longer any concern-about me ; and though 
1 had not quitted the kingdom, it was not the car- 
dinal that nad prevented me ; therefore he had 
serious thoughts of putting me under the care of 
some other person fitter for that office, as he did 
not choose to be a^y longer in danger of losing me. 
At these words Monsieur de St raul offered his 
service, telling the king that he would take parti- 
cular care that I should no longer be any wa« 
tempted to leave the kingdom. 1 ne king replied^ 
that he consented, if St Paul would tell him the 
method he would pursue to prevent me from de- 
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•erting his service. Madame D'Estampes all this 
while was in a very ill humour, and St Paul for a 
time declined answering his majesty : but the king 
having asked the question a second time, St PauH 
to pl^se Madame D'Estanipes, made answer—*' I 
should order Benvenuio to be handed, and then 
you would be sure of his not makmg his escape 
out of the kingdom." Madame D'Estampes burst 
into a loud laueh, and declared it was what I very 
well deserved. The kins thereupon b^n to laium 
.to keep her company: ne agreed, he said, to bt. 
Paul's hanging me, provided the latter could first 
find an artist of equail abilities ; and though I had 
never done an^r tning to deserve hanging, he in 
that case left him entirely at liberty to act as he 
thought proper. Thus did the day end, and I re- 
mained in security and perfect health, for which 
thanks and praise be to the Almighty. 

At this time the king had put an end to the war 
with the emperor, but not to that with the Eng- 
lish ; insomuch that those devils caused us great 
perplexity; the king, whose thoughts were not en- 
tirely engrossed by pleasure, had commanded Piero 
Strozzi to sail with certain gallies into the English 
seas, though it was a very difficult and dangerous 
enterprise. That excellent officer was one of the 
greatest men of the age in which he lived, and 
at the same time one of the most unfortunate. 
Several months had passed since I had received 
any money, or any order to work, insomuch that 
I nad dismissed all my journeymen except the two 
Italians, whom I employed in making two little 
vases of my own silver, because they did not un- 
derstand working in bronze. As soon as they had 
finished these pieces, I carried them to a town he* 
(longing to the Queen of Navarre, called Argenton* 
distant several days journey from Paris. 1 arrived 
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at the place* and fouml the king indisposed : ihe 
Cardinal of Ferrara infarmed his majesty of my 
arrival; the king made him no answer: so that 1 
was obliged to stay there several days in great per- 
plexity, and indeed I never was more disgusted in 
the whole course of my life. Not long after, I pre- 
sented mjsdf one evening before hit roaj«ity, and 
•bowed nim the two fine vasei, with which be 
was highly del^hted. When I saw him in a good 
humour* I reoocsted him to let me make a tout 
to Italy, for (Measure and recreation ; and that I 
would leave swen months salary which his ma- 
jesty was in arrear to me, to be remitted to me 
in Italy in case I wanted it I begged that ha 
would be graciously pleased to grant me that fstv^Vf 
as it was then a time to think of military operatkms, 
and not of making statues. I added, that as his 
majesty had granted Bologna the painter such a 
favour, I hoped he would show me the same in- 
dulsence. Whilst 1 uttered these words, the king 
looked attentively at the two vases, and sometimes 
frowned at me so sternly, that 1 was quite shocked. 
I however continued to request the same fkyour^ 
and entreated him to ^ant it me in the most pei^ 
suasive manner I possibly could. He appeared to 
me to be in a great passion, *and upon nts rising, 
spoke to me thus in Italian-—" Benvenuto, you 
are a great fool ; carry those vases directly to Paris, 
for I want to have themeilt : " and without making 
me any other answer, he departed. 1 repaired to 
the Cardinal of Ferrara, and requested him that 
since he bad been so good a friend to me in deli- 
vering me out of prison in Rome, and conferring 
on me so many other favours, he would add one 
more to them in endeavouring to procure leave for 
me from his majesty to return to Italy. The car- 
dinal made aiuwer, that he would gladly do any thing> 
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that lay in his power to oblige me, and that I might 
leave tne affair entirely to him : nay, that if 1 chose 
it, I might go directly, and he would take care to 
excuse me to the king. I then said to him, that 
since his majesty had put me under the care of his 
reverence, if he were pleased to give me leave, I 
would set out directly, and return whenever he 
should think proper to signify his pleasure. The 
cardinal desired me to go to raris, and stay there 
a week, assuring me that he would in that time 
obtain leave for me to return to my own country : 
that in case, however, the king was against my^oing^ 
he would let me know it by letter : but if I did not 
hear from him in that time, 1 might set out for 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER L 

The Author having Mttled his affairs, leaves hb IwiiM tndetfecte 
ia the eare of two servants, and sets oat for Italy.— Ascanio is 
•ent after him to demand the two vases helonging to the king.— 
Terrible storm hi the neighbourhood oi Lyons.— The Aathor 
meets Count Oaleotto ot Mirandola in Italy, who apprizes htm 
of the treachery of the Cardinal of Fenara and his two ser- 
Tants.— At Placentia he meets with Dulce Pier-Luigi>-What 
passed at their interview.— He arrives safely at Florence, where 
lit finds his sister with her six young daughters. 

At my return to Paris, I followed the cardinal's 
directions^ and made very fine cases for the two 
pieces of plate: twenty days being expired, I got 
ready for my departure., and put the two vases upon 
a mule of burden, which had been lent me as far 
as Lyons by the Bishop of Pavia, to whom 1 had 
again given an apartment in my castle. I departed 
in an unlucky hour with Signor Hippolito Gonzaga, 
(who received the king's pay, and was likewise in 
ttie service of Count Galeotto of Mirandola,) with 
some other ^ntlemen belonging to the said count. 
There likewise went with us Lionardo Tedaldi, a 
Florentine. I left under the care of my journey* 
men my castle and all my effects, amongst which 
were some little vases just begun : there was like* 
wise in my house a good deal of furniture of &nreat 
value, for I made a considerable figure at Paris* 
The value of these effects of mine, amounted t» 
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and hu m^esty for every thing ; L requested him td 
come and take a view of the colossal statue, which 
was by this time in great forwardness ; so he came 
to my house^ I caused the statue to be uncovered, 
and nothing could equal his astonishment at be- 
holdinar it : ne gave orders to one of his secretaries, 
instanUy to reimburse roe the money I had spent out 
of my own pocket, let the sum be ever so great, pro* 
video I gave him an account written with my own 
hand : upon which he left the place, saying to me—* • 
" Adieu, mon ami," (my friend, ^rewell,) an ex- 
pression seldom used by a king. 

When he got back to his pa^aoe^ he could not 
help thinking of thewords I hadused to him, someof 
which were so very humble, and others so excessively 
proud and haughty, that they had nettled him 
greatly: some of the latter he repeated before 
Madame D'Estampes when Monsieur de St Paul^ 
one of the great barons of France, happened to be 
present. That nobleman, who had always warmly 
professed himself my friend, upon that occasion 
convinced the whole kingdom of the sincerity of 
his professions : after a good deal of conversation 
the king complained ottbe Cardinal of Ferrara^ 
that when he had put me under his care, he gave 
himself no longer any concern about me ; and though 
1 had not quitted the kingdom, it was not the car- 
dinal that had prevented me ; therefore he had 
serious thoughts of putting me under the care of 
some other person fitter for that office, as he did 
not choose to be a^y longer in danger of losing me. 
At these words Monsieur de St Paul offered his 
service, telling the king that he would take parti- 
cular care that I sluHild no longer be any way 
tempted to leave the kingdom. 1 ne king replied^ 
that he consented, if St Paul would tell him the 
method he would pursue to prevent me from de-; 
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•erting his service. Madame D*Estampes all this 
while was in a very ill humour, and St Paul for a 
time declined answering his majesty : but the king 
having asked the question a second time^ St Paul, 
to please Madame D'Estam pes, made answer—*' I 
should order Benvenuto to be haqged, and then 
you would be sure of his not makfng his escape 
out of the kingdom." Madame D'Estampes burst 
into a loud laugh, and declared it was what I very 
well deserved. The. kins thereupon began to laugn 
.to keep her company: ne agreed, he said, to bt. 
Paul's hanging me, provided the latter could first 
find an artist of equal abilities; and though I had 
never done an^ thing to deserve hanging, he in 
that case left him entirely at liberty to act as he 
thought proper. Thus did the day end, and I re- 
mained in security and perfect health, for which 
thanks and praise be to the Almighty. 

At this time the king had put an end to the war 
with the emperor, but not to that with the Eng- 
lish ; insomuch that those devils caused us great 
perplexity; the king, whose thoughts were not en- 
tirely engrossed l^ pleasure, had commanded Piera 
Strozzi to sail with certain gallies into the English 
seas, though it was a very difficult and dangerous 
enterprise. That excellent officer was one of the 
greatest men of the age in which he lived, and 
at the same time one of the most unfortunate. 
Several months had passed since I had received 
any money, or any order to work, insomuch that 
I nad dismissed all my journeymen except the two 
Italians, whom I employed in making two little 
vases of my own silver, because they did not un- 
derstand working in bronze. As soon as they had 
finished these pieces, I carried them to a town he* 
/longing to the Queen of Navarre, called Argenton* 
distant several days journey from Paris. 1 arrived 
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therefore, in fierforining this pious office, 1 hopei 
from thy Divine Majesty assistance and advioe/! 
This was my only consolation as 1 travelled on toi 
Italy. ) 

When we were within a day's journey of hyaog,' 
it being almost ten o'clock at ni^ht^ some diT: 
thunder claps were heard, and the air flashed witnt 
lightning ; 1 was about a bow-shot before my com*l 
panions : after the lishtnins there issued so loud, 
and terrible a rattle from the sky, that I thou|^t 
it was the day of judgment: I stopped a while». 
when there began to fall a thick snower of hail, 
without a single drop of rain ; the hailstones were 
of an extraordinary thickness, and hurt me exces- 
sively; the shower grew thicker and thicker, so 
that the hailstones at last were as big as the stone» 
of a cross-bow. Perceiving my norse terribly 
frightened, I rode back with tne utmost speed till t 
came up with my company, who being seized with, 
a panic of the same sort, had taken shelter in a 
grove of pines : the hail at length rose to the size 
of lemons, and I cried out—** Have mercy upon 
me, O God ! '' Whilst 1 was devoutly addressing 
the Pcity, there came a hailstone so big, that it 
broke on a large branch of the pine-tree under the 
shelter of which I thought myself in safety : another 
heap of the hailstones fell upon the head of my 
horse, which seemed just ready to drop down ; and 
one of them hit myself^ but not completely, or it 
would certainly have killed me: another likewise 
struck poor LionardoTedaldi, so that he, who, like 
me, had been almost upon his knees, fell with his 
hands to the ground. Perceivins then that this 
branch could no longer afford shelter either to my« 
self or the rest, and that besides singing psalms, 
tome exertion of the powers was necessary, 1 
began to wrap my clothes about my head, and toli 
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Liooardoy who was incessantly cryiiu; out— ^' Jetua* 
Jesus I'' that Jesus would assist hini if he en- 
deavoured to help himself; so that I found inGure 
difficulty in attending to this old man's preservation 
than to my own. Tnis trouble lasted wr a coiM»- 
derable titne^ and at last ceased : after we had bectt 
all terribly pelted, we remounted our horses tb^ 
best we ooufd ; axid whilst We were travelling oq to 
the inn where we intended to lodge, and showing 
each other our hurts and braises, we ibund at about 
a mile'a distance, a scene of distress so much deeper 
tlian our own^ thai it is almost imposubie to de^ 
scribe it. The trees were all broken down,. and 
all the cattle were deprived of life; we likewise 
found a ffreat many sheptierds killed s and upon seeing 
several hailstones, which a man would have ibund 
it a difficult matter to have grasped with both 
Ijiands, we thought ourselves very happy in having 
come off as we did. We were then sensible that 
calling upon God and singing those psalms had 
done us more good than we could have done our* 
selves: we, therefore, returned thanks to the Supreme 
Beine» and continued our journey to Lyons. The 
day tollowing we arrived at that city, and made a 
stay of a week ; after having well lefreshed our- 
selves, we continued our journey, and passed the 
mountains happily : there I boi^gjit a col^ because 
the baggage I nad with me had quite fiitigued my 
horses. 

When we had been a day in Italy we were joined 
by Count Galeotto of Mirandola, who had travelled 
post; he stayed awhile with us, and told me, that £ 
nad taken a wrong step in leaving France ; that it 
would be advisable for me not to proceed any farther^ 
because my aflaeirs might suddenly change their as- 
pect, and take a more favourable turn than ever . he 

MS 
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concluded with observing, that by continuing my 
journey 1 should open a field to my enemies, and 
give them an opportunity to hurt me ; whereas by 
Tetumins directly, I should defeat the stratagems oi 
their malice to, and prevent them from taking effect ; 
he added, that those in whom I put the greatest 
confidence were the very persons that imposed upon 
ne. The count did not choose to explain himself 
any farther; but knew very well ^at the Cardmal 
of Ferrara was in confederacy with my two roj^cs 
of journeymen, in whose care I left all my effects. 
He again repeated it, that I ought by all means to 
return to Paris; and taking leave of me, travelled on 
with post-horses, whilst i with my company above- 
mentioned, chose to ride forward also. Being in 
a constant agitation, sometimes wishing to arrive 
speedily at riorence, sometimes desirous to return 
to France, I continued in this state, till at last I de- 
termined to take post, in order to reach Florence 
with the utmost expedition. As I could not re- 
concile my mind to go back to France, I determined 
to go and pass a melancholy life at Florence ; and 
therefore parted company witn Sienor Hippolito Gon- 
Oonzago, who had taken theroadto Mirandola ; mine 
was through Parma and Placentia. 

Being arrived at Placentia, I happened to meet in 
<meof the streets of that city with Duke Pier-Luigi, 
who examining me attentively knew me aniin : sen- 
sible that all I had suffered in the castle of St Angelo 
took its rise from this man, I felt the utmost indignation 
at the sight of him ; but not being able to think of any 
expedient to get out of his power, I at last resolved 
to pay him a visit. T entered just as the servants 
were clearing the table ; and there were with him 
some persons belonging to the family of Landi, the 
same oy whom he was af^rwards murdered. At 
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my arrival he lavished his caresses upon me immo- 
derately; he then entered into conversation, and 
told those present that I had been a long time in 
prison at Kome. He addressed himself aftc^rwaids 
to me and said — " My good friend Benvenuto, I 
was very sorry for your misfortune, from m^ coi^ 
sciousness of your mnocence, but it was not m my 
power to relieve you ; my father persecuted you at 
the instigation of some of Tour enemies, wno had 
insinuate that you had spoken ill of him, though I 
iam certain you never did, and was very much con- 
cemed for your sufferings.'' To these words he 
added so many more of the same tendency, that he 
seemed almost to ask my pardon. He inquired 
next about the several pieces of work that! had 
done for his Most Christian Majesty : upon my 
giving him an account of them, he seemed to be au 
attention, and Ibtened to ine with the greatest com* 
plaisance imaginable. This being over, he asked 
me whether i was willing to enter into his service i 
1 made answer, that I could not consistently with 
the laws of honour ; adding, that if I had once 
finished the great works that 1 had begun for the 
king, I would neglect the service of all thesreatest 
loros, to devote myself entirely to his excellency* 

Upon this occasion the Divine Justice (which, 
never leaves those unpunished who oppress and ill« 
treat the innocent) oisplayed itself conspicuously : 
this man, as it were, asked pardon of me in toe 
presence of those who soon afier revenged me, aa 
well as many more, that had been used by him with 
barbarity: therefore, no prince, norloro, however 
potent, should laugh at the Divine Vengeance ;. 
which was the case of many of those who most 
cruelly outraged me, as I shall inform the reuier li^ 
due time. 
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I do not write this narrative of niy adventures 
trough a motive of vanity; but merely to return 
thanks to God, who has extricated me out of so 
many trials and difficulties ; who likewise delivers 
me from those that daily impend over me : upon all 
occasions I pay my addresses to him, call upon him 
as my defender, and recommend myself to nis care. 
1 always exert my utmost efforts to extricate myself i 
Imt when I am quite at a loss and all my powers fail 
me> then the force of the Deity displays itself— diat 
formidable force, which unexpectedly attacks diose 
ivho wrong and oppress others, and such as neglect 
the j^eat and honourable duty to which Groa has 
enjoined them. 

Upon my return to my inn I found that the duke 
l^d sent me several considerable presents of meats 
and wines; I ate heartily^ and having mounted 
my horse, bent my course towards Florence. At 
my arrival in that city I found my sister with six 
fittle dau^ters, one of whom was marriageable, 
and one sttH in the niirse*s arms. I likewise found 
her husband there ; who, on account of a variety of 
accidents that had befallen him, no longer con- 
tinued his business. I had above a twelvemonth 
before sent them jewels and French presents to the 
value of above two thousand ducats, and had then 
brought with me to the amount of a thousand 
crowns. Upon this occasion I discovered, that 
thobgh I allowed them fourgoM crowns a month, 
they every day ratsed money upon my presents, 
winch they were contmuaflr selhn^. My brother- 
in-law was a man of somndli principle, that for fear 
I should be angiy wHH him, when the money 1 sent 
him for his support proved insufficient, he pawned 
ain he had ifi-the world, and 4}of rowed upon the 
most exorbitant interest, purely to avoid meddlnxg 
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with money that was not intended for him : in 
consequence of this behaviour I knew him to be a 
man of great virtue and integrity, conceived a 
greater desire to serve him than ever, and grew im- 

ritient to provide for all his little daughters before 
left Florence. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Cellini is gracioaBly reeeived by Cosmo de' Medld, Grmd Daki tft 
Tascany; after a long conference he engages in the dake'f 
•ervice.— The duke assigns Cellini a house to work in.^— JMaya 
of the duke's servants to lit it up for the Author's use,— Ridi* 
cufetts scene between him and the dulce's steward. 

THE*Duke of Florence happening to be about this 
time, which was the moifth of August, in the yeai 
1545» at Cojano, a place ten miles distant ttom 
Florence, I wait^ on his excellency merely to com- 
pliment him ; as I was a citizen of^Florence, and as 
my ancestors had been very much attached to the 
house of Mediciy but none of them more so than 
myself: I therefore repaired to Cojano, solely to pay 
my respects to Duke Cosmo, for whom I had an 
affection, and not with an intention to make an^ 
9tay. But as God orders all things for the best, it 
was his divine will that when the duke saw me, 
after receivinj^ me with the greatest kindness, and 
profusely lavishing his caresses on me, both he and 
the duchess began to inquire about the different 
works that I had made for the King of France. I 
gladljr, and without hesitation, ^ve them a circum- 
stantial narrative of all that I had done for that 
monarch. When the duke had heard me to an end, 
he said that he hful been informed of the whole 
before, and that all I had related was true ; he then 
exclaimed — '* How ill have so many great and beau- 
tiful works been rewarded ! My good friend, Ben- 
v)enuto, if you would do something for me, I would 
pay you in another manner than that king has done* 
upon whom you lavish jfourprai8e8."_I.theii replied. 
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that I had great obligations to his majesty for 
deltvering ine from an unjust confinement, and 
afterwards giving me an opportunity of signalizing 
myself by th« most admirable performances that wenr 
ever done by any artificer. Whilst [I expressed my- 
self thus, the ouke made strong contortions, and 
seemed hardly to have patience to hear me out ; as 
soon as I had ceased speaking, he said — '* If you are 
willing to work for me, I will pay you in such a 
mmaer as will perhaps surprise you, provided I am 
pleased with your performance, as I make no doubt 
I sfaaH;" I, like a poor unfortunate creature as I 
was, being desiMus of showing that since I left that 
admimble school I had culUvated talents which he 
did net think o^ answered the duke, that I wciukl 
shdly undertake to make a great statue, of marble or 
bfonxe^ fiur his fine sauaM: at Florence. He replied, 
^at idl he desired* rora specimen was a Perseus. 
This he had expressed a ciesire of having for some' 
dme, and bid me make a little model of one. Ac*^ 
coidinffiy» in a few^ weeks, I finished one about a' 
cnbit m lenoth : it was made of yellow wax, and 
both ingenuity and labour were exerted - in the ex** 
ectttion. The duke came to Florence, and before I 
oottld have an opportunity of showing him this 
model there passed several days, during which he 
bdiaved as if he had never seen or known me, so 
that I began to think nnyself upon indiffetent terms 
with his excellency. But having one day carried 
the model into his wardrobe, I found him with the 
duchess and some of the nobility ; he no sooner saw 
it, than he was pleased with, and praised it to excess^ 
which made me in some measure hope he would 
have a right idea of it. When he had suffieiemfy' 
viewed it, dissatisfaction was greatly increased^ and 
he expressed himself to tUs efieo^^<' My iViend^ 
Benyenut<v i€ yoa.^ere to owkB ^ gieal worlt ath^- 
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eordini; to this little model, it would surpass ■ every 
thing m the square." I then replied — ** Most excef- 
lent sir, in the square of Florence ai^ the works o£ 
the great Donatello* and the admirable Michael 
Angelo, the two greatest statuaries since the days of 
the ancients ; your excellency, therefore, pays me a 
high compliment, for 1 will take upon me that the 
execution of the work shall be three times as mas- 
terly as that of the model." The duke, who main- 
lined that he was a great connoisseur in these 
things, disputed the matter with me for a while. I 
answered, that—*' My works would decide the con- 
test, and put his excellency out of all doubt» for I 
was sure of being able to do more than keep my 
word." I at the same time desired he would afford 
me the means of carrying my design into execution, 
because without such assistance it would be impos-^ 
sible for me to keep the promise I had made his 
excellency. Upon which he bid me give in to him 
a written account of all I had occasion for, without 
omitting a single article, and he would take care 1 
should be properly supplied. Certain it is> that if 1 
had b^en sufficiently cautious to make an agreement 
in writing for all that I had occasion for in my 
works, 1 should not have had half the trouble and 
perplexity which I brought upon myself by my own 
negligence; for the duke seemed to have a great 
desire to have works done, and to supply those em* 
ployed in them : but I not beine aware that he 
intended to engage in great undertaking, proceeded 
in the most generous manner with his excellency. 
1, however, made out the account in writing, whicn 
was answered with the greatest liberality imaginable: 
whereupon I said-—" Most noble patron, contracts 
do not properly consist in verbal agreements, or in 
tiicfa writings as this; all that is required is, that 1 
should keep my promise with your excellency; in 
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case I succeed, I take it for granted you-^ill remem* 
ber mej and perform all you have promised on your 
part." Upon my expressing myself thus, the duke 
was so hignly pleased with my words and my beha- 
viour, that both he and the duchess lavished upon 
me the most extraordinary compliments and caresses 
conceivable. As I had a strong desire to set about 
my work directly, I told his excellency that I had 
occasion for a house of such a sort, that! could con* 
veniently set up my little furnaces in it, and carry on 
a variety of works, both of earth and bronze, and of 
gold and silver separately ; for I knew how likely he 
was to make use of me in the various branches ot my 
business, and I could not conduct it without proper 
apartments for the purpose. 1 told him at the same 
time, that to convince his excellency how zealous I 
was to serve him, I had already pitched upon a 
house that would answer my intentions, ana with 
the situation of which I was nighly pleased : but as 
I did not intend to trouble him mr money or any 
thing else, till he had seen my performance, I had 
brought two jewels with me from France, with 
whicn I requested his excellency to purchase that 
house for me ; and desired he would keep them in 
his possession till I had earned them by my labour: 
the workmanship of these jewels was exquisite, and 
done by my journeymen from my own designs. 
After having looked at them for a time, the duke 
expressed himself in these encouraging terms, which 
inspired me with the most flattering expectations-** 
V Take your jewels again, Benvenulo, for it is you 
I want, and not them ; you shall have the house you 
mention without its costing you anything/' -He 
then wrote a line under my memorial, whi<m I have 
ever since kept by me, -and the purport of which 
was as follows :— *' Let the house be examined, and 



th« prkM of it tnqotred mfo, ibr we intend it for 
Beiiyeiiiito/' When I redd this order, I thought 
myseirsureof the house, and fimcied that my w<mca 
would not (kil to give the highest satisfkction to my 
employer. His excelteney at the same time gave 
expiess orders ahout the anair to his steward, named 
Pier Francesco Riccio, (who was a native of Prato, 
and had (brmerty been tutor to the duke.) I spoke 
to this fool of a fellow, and gave htm an exact 
account of all I stood in need of: for 1 proposed to 
erect a shop on a piece of ground which was then 
laid out in a garden : the steward immediately em- 
ployed a close, artful agent, whose name was Lat- 
tanzio Grorini. This little man, who seemed to 
crawl like a spider, had a feeble voice resembrmg 
that of a gnat, and was as slow as a snail in his 
motions. He unluckily caused so small a Quantity 
of stones, sand, and mortar, to be brought to tne spot, 
as would scarcely have made a pi^on-house. rer^ 
ceiving that things went on so ill, I began to be 
alarmed; 1 however said within myself, little be^ 
ginnings sometimes conduct to a great end. I like- 
wise conceived some hopes, from seeing how many 
thooisaiid ducats the duke had squandered away 
upon some Utile ordinary works of sculpture done 
by the stupid Baceie fiiandinello. So rousino; my 
■pirits the best I could, 1 did my utmost to stimu-^ 
late Lattanzio, and the better to excite htm, I em- 
ployed some other mean fellows, that had an influ-^ 
«nee over him, to remind him of his duty. Ahhough 
I had so many difficulties to encounter, I, with m^ 
own money, caused a plaee to be marked out for a 
shop; ordering vines and other trees to be plucked 
vp by the roots, with my usual ardour, and even 
wi^ a degree of fiiiy. At the same time I em-^ 
ployed one Tas80» a earpentef, who was my inti>- 
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^ate friejKj, and got bin) to m^^ cer.talii pro^snd 
supports of wooa, that I uiight bcj^n my t tatue of 
Perseus. 

This Taaso was an excellent workman i I do 
not think he was ever equailecl in his business; 
besides he was frcetiaus and merry ; for every time 
I went to hiiiiy he came up to me imiling» with a 
ballad in his hand. I was by this time half-desperate, 
as well from having heard that my affairs were in i. 
very untoward situation in France, aa because 1 had 
but little hones from my employers here on account 
of their coldness* I constantly put a restraint upon 
myselfy to hear one half of my carpenter's ballad i 
but at last I Sf^^ cheerful in his company* making 
an effort to dispel some of my melanchmy and de* 
sponding thoughts* 

I had Qoiy given proper directions concerning all 
the things above-mentioned* and began to huny the 
workmen on* that I might the sooner prepare for 
my great undertaking Already part of the mortar 
bad oeen used, when I was sent for by the duke's 
steward; upon which I instantly repaired td him* 
and found him just after the duke had dined, in the 
hall of the palace where the clock stood. As I apn 
proached him with respect, he with great rudeness 
and asperity asked me, who had put me in possession 
of that house; and by what authority I had h^n 
to build there ? adding, that he was quite surpnsed 
at my boldness and presumption. I answered, that 
I had been put in possession of the house by his ex- 
cellency, wno had upon the occasion employed one 
Lattanzio Grorini as his agent ; that the slud Lat- 
tanzio had caused stones, sand, and mortar, to be 
carried to the house, and had supplied me with all 
that I wanted : I added, that for all this 1 had re- 
ceived bis QWQ Qxdi^i though he questioned me about 
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mj authority. When I had expressed myself in 
this inanner» the heastly fellow flew into a more 
violent passion than at first, and told me» that 
neither he nor any of those I mentioned had spoken 
the troth. This oehaviour at last provoked my re- 
sentmenty and I replied to him in these terms — 
'* Mr. steward, so lon^ as you speak in a manner 
agreeable to the dignity of^ your character^ I shall 
have a due regard for you, and address you with the 
same respect that I do the duke himself; but in 
case you behave otherwise, 1 shall speak to you only 
as T. Francesco delRiccio.'^ Hereupon the old maii 
flew into such a passion, that I thought he would 
instantly have been deprived of his senses : he told 
me with much opprobrious language, that he was 
surprised he shoulq condescend so rar as to speak to 
sucti a person as me. At these words I was in- 
censed with the highest indignation, and said — 
*.< Hear me a word or two, T. Francesco del Riccio, 
and I will tell you who are my equals, and who are 
yours ; yours are pedagogues that teach children to 
read." The old man tnereupon with a countenance 
quite inflamed with choler, raised his voice, and 
repeated the very same words as before. I began in 
my turn to look big, and assuming somewhat to my- 
self, told him that such men as I were worthy of 
speaking to popes, emperors, and mighty monarchs: 
tnat there was perhaps out one such as I in the world, 
whereas there W^re dozens such as he to be met 
with in every comer. When he heard this, he went 
up towards a window in the hall, and desired me 
to repeat my words oncie more. I accordingly re- 
peated them more boldly than at first; adding,' 
ihzi I no longer desired to serve, the duke, and 
that I would go back to France, where I w$s sure* 
of being welcome. The fool remained quite thunder^ 
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Struck, and as pale as ashes, whilst I went off in a 
violent |>assion» ivith a resolution to leave the place | 
and would to God I had put my design in execution. 

The duke certainly did not immediately hear^ of 
this devilish broil, for I staid a few days, having 
laid aside all thoughts of Florence, except so hr 
as related to- my sister and my nieces, whom I pro- 
vided for in the oest manner I could with what httle 
money I had left. I was then for returning to France* 
without any inclination ever to see Italy again, 
being resolved to go off with all possible expedition, 
and that without taking my leave of the duke or 
any body else whatever. 

One morning the steward sent for me of his 
own accord, and began with an air of ^reat hu- 
mility to make a long pedantic oration, m which 
I could perceive neither method, energy, head, nor 
tail; all 1 could gather from it was, that as he 
professed himself to be a Christian, he did not 
care to harbour malice against any man, and now 
he asked me in the duke's name what salary I 
required for my support. I thereupon continued 
for a time wrapped up in meditation, without re* 
turning any answer, and the reason was that I 
did not intend to stay at Florence. Perceiving 
that I did not answer; immediately, he carried his 
complaisance so far as to say — '* Benvenuto, a duke 
is deserving of an answer ; what I say to you is by 
the duke's orders." I then replied, and bid him 
tell his excellency that I could by no means sub- 
mit to be below any of those of my profession whom 
he had at his court. The steward immediately 
said — " Bandinello has a pension of two hundred 
crowns a year ; so that if tnat sum will satisfy you, 
your salary is fixed." I told him it would, and if I 
deserved any thing over, it might be given me 
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after my works had been seen, and should be 
left entirely to hi» excellency's judgment and 
pleasure. 

Thus did I against my indinatioa again engage 
la his service, auod begin to work ; the duke every 
daiy lavished new favours on me, and treated me 
with the greatest kindness conceivable. 
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CHAPTBR III. 

The French king is prejudiced against the Author by the treaghe. 
rons insinuations of Cellini's own senrants.— This {prevents his 
return to France.— He undertakes a large statue of Persew 
and Andromeda, but meets with great difficulty in carrying on 
the work, through the Jealousy and peffidious behaviour of the 
sculptor Bandinello^ — He receives letters from France, by which 
he is censured for returning to Italy before he had settled his 
accounts with the king. — He answers by giving a clear account 
in writing.— Story of a fraud committed by the grand duke's 
servants in the sale of a diamond. — A conspiracy against Cellini. 

By this time 1 had received several letters from- 
France, from my faithful friend Signor Guido- 
Guidi ; but none of these letters had Drought any 
bad news ; Ascanio himself wrote to me from 
time to time, desiring me to indulge my genius 
without reserve, and assuring me, that if any thing- 
happened, he would take care to apprize me of it. 
The kin^ was informed that I had entered inta 
the service of the Duke of Florence, and as he 
was the best natured prince in the whole world, he 
often said—** Why does not Benvenuto return > ** 
Having inquired in a particular manner of my two 
young men, they both told him that I had often 
written word of my being greatly encouraged and 
▼ery happy where I was, and that they did not 
apprehend 1 should ever come back to serve his 
majesty. The king hishly incensed upon heaniig 
these disrespectful words, which never came from 
me, replied — ** Since he has quitted my service 
without any cause, 1 will never again inquire after 
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him ; so he may stay where he is." Thus these 
villains and assassins brought affairs to the crist*' 
they desired : for in case 1 had returned to France, 
they must again have become my journeymen and 
dependants as at first ; but if I never came back 
they would be their own luastera, and have all my 
busmess : hence it was that they exerted themselves 
to the utmost to prevent my return. 

Whilst 1 was getting my shop erected, in order to 
begin the statue of Perseus, I worked in a room on 
the ground-floor, in which 1 made a model of that 
statue in plaster, of the real size of the work, in- 
tending to conform to that model. When 1 found that 
this method was likely to prove somewhat tedious, I 
bad recourse to another expedient; for by this time 
I had a shop erected of bricks piled upon one 
another in so miserable a manner, that the very 
remembrance of it makes me uneasy. I began the 
arrangement of the bones, or rather the figure of 
the Medusa, and made the skeleton or bony part of 
ijron : i afterwards made it of earth, and when I 
had done this, I put it together with the assistance 
pf sojne of my little apprentices, oneof whom was 
of an extraordinary beauty ; this boy was son to a 
prostitute, named Gambetta. I kept this child 
vrith a view of drawing his likeness, (for there are 
HO ^oks that teach this art like nature hrrsetf,) 
and I inquired about for journeymen in order to' 
dispatch the work the sooner; out I could find 
none ; and it was morally impossible for me to d<»; 
the business myseK in all its branches. There were 
some in Florence who would willingly have ente^e^ 
into my service, but fiandinello found means to 
prevent them. Not satisfied with thus distressing 
n»e> he told the duke that I endeavoured to decoy 
his workmen, because 1 could never of myself con- 
tiiv< tg put a great figure together. 1 complained 
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to the duke of the ill offices done by this fool, and 
begged he would procure me some journeymen to 
assist me. These words made the duke believe 
what was told him by Bandinello : perceiving this, 
I resolved to do the best I could by myself^ and 
fell to work under the greatest dimculties con- 
ceivable. 

Whilst I laboured in this manner night and day» 
my sister's husband was taken ill, and died in a 
few days. He left to my care his wife, who was a 
young woman with six daughters, some of them 
grown up, and some very little : this was the first 
trouble I had in Florence, to be left father and 
guardian of a whole afflicted and disconsolate 
family. Desirous, however, of carrying on my busi- 
ness the best 1 could, and seeing my garden full 
of dirt, 1 sent for two porters, who were brought 
to roe from the old bridge ; one of these was an 
old man of seventy, the other a stripling of eighteen : 
when they had been with me about three da3r8, 
^he yoimg porter told me that the old fellow would 
not work, and advised me to turn him off, for he 
was not only idle himself, but hindered him from 
minding his business: he added, that the little 
there was to be done he was able to do himself, 
and there was no occasion for my throwing away 
my money. When I saw him so well disposed to 
work, I asked him whether he was willing to live 
with me as my servant, and we soon agreed. This 
young man, whose name was Bernardino Manellini 
of Mugeilo, took care of my hoise, worked in the 
garden, and even endeavoured to assist me in the 
snop ; at last he began to learn the art so well, 
that I never in my life had a better assistant: 
resolving, therefore, to do the whole business by 
means of such a helper, I began to convince the 
duke that Bandifiello was a liar^ and that 1 could 
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do very well without the assistance of his journey- 
men. 

I was about this time troubled with a pain in my 
back ; and being unable to work» was glad to past 
my time in the duke's wardrobe, with two young 

foldsmithsy whose names were Giovan Paolo and 
)omenicoPoggini,whom I put upon making a little 
golden vase, wrought with a rdievo of figures and 
other ornaments: this belonged to the duchess, 
and her excellency had it made to drink water out 
of. She desired me likewise to make her a golden 
girdle; and moreover, to adorn this work with 
lewels, and many pretty inventions of figures and 
other things of that kind; which was done ac- 
cordingly. The duke came from time to time to 
the wardrobe, and took great |ileasure in seeing the 
work carried on, and in talkmg to me about it. 
When 1 found myself somewhat recovered of the 
pain in my back, I caused clay to be brought me, 
and whilst the duke was passing by, I took his like- 
ness, making a head of him much bigger than the 
life. His excellency was highly pleased with this 
work, and conceived so ^reat a uking to me, that 
he told me it would be highly agreeable to him, if 
I would work at his palace ; and ne would look out 
for apartments of a proper size for me» which t 
might have fitted up with furnaces, and whatever 
else I had occasion for, as he took the highest de* 
light in such things. I told his excellency that it 
was impossible, for I should not then finish my 
work in a hundred years. 

The duchess was lavish in her caresses of nie» 
and would gladly have had me work for her alone» 
and neglect the statue of Perseus and every thing 
else. 1 who saw myself possessed of this vain 
shado^w of favour, knew to a certainty that my in- 
auspicious stfir could not Ion{^ bear to see me happy^ 
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and would soon involve me in new perplexities; 
for every moment I had present to my thoughts 
the great injury I. had done myself in endeavouring 
to better my condition. I speak with regard to the 
aifiiirs of France: the king could not digest the 
mortification which my departure had occasioned 
him ; and yet he would have been glad that I had 
returned, but would have me look upon it as an 
obligation. I thought, however, that 1 had many 
good reasons to decline being any way submissive ;. 
for I apprehended, that had I descended so low as 
to serve the French again with humility and com- 
plaisance, they would have said that I knew myseli 
to be in fault, and have given credit to certain ca- 
lumnies that were invented against me. I therefore 
stood upon the punctilio of honour, and wrote to 
France like a man that knew himself to be in the 
right. This conduct of mine was highly agreeable 
to my two young disciples. For in my letters to 
them I boasted of the many works I was employed 
in by two great personages, who were the chief in 
power in the city of Florence, where I drew my 
nrst breath. As soon as they had received this in- 
telligence, they repaired to the king, and persuaded 
his majesty to make over to them my castJe, in the 
same manner he had granted it to me. The king, 
who was a prince of great generosity and honour, 
would never comply with the presumptuous de- 
mands of these two young villains ; for he began to 
Kerceive the malicious tendency of their application : 
owever, that he might seem to ailbrd them some 
faint hopes, and induce me to return quickly, he 
caused a treasurer of his, named Signor Giuliano 
Buonaccorsi, a citizen of Florence, to write to me 
in a style somewhat angry : the purport of the let- 
ter was, that if I desired to retain that reputation 
of a man of honour, . which 1 had before enjoyed. 
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as I had quitted the kingdom without any cause, I 
should give an account of all I had done for his 
majesty. Upon the receipt of this letter, I was so 
highly pleased, that 1 could not hare wished for 
one couched in terms more to my mind. When I 
sat down to write, I filled nine leaves of common 
paper, and in these 1 minuted all the works that I 
had been concerned in, with the several accidents 
that had befallen me in the prosecution of those 
undertakings ; and all the money expended on them, 
which was paid by two clerKs, and one of the 
king's treasurers, and signed by the different per- 
sons through whose hands it had passed, some of 
whom had contributed their property, and others 
their labour : I added, that I nad not pocketed a 
single farthing of the money, and that when I had 
finished my work, I was not in the least a gainer ; 
that 1 had carried with me to Italy only a tew fa- 
vours and promises, truly worthy of his majesty ; 
and though ;! could not boast of having acquired 
by my works any thing more than certain salaries 
settled upon me by his majesty for my support, and 
there remained above seven hundred crowns of my 
salary still due, which I never touched, but left be- 
hind me in France, that they might be remitted 
me to defray the charges of my return; yet as I had 
discovered that ill offices had been done me by cer- 
tain malevolent persons, excited thereto by envy, 
though the truth will always be present, 1 appealed 
to his Most Christian Majesty. ** I am not ex- 
cited," said I, ** by avarice : I am conscious of 
having done for your majesty more than ever I 
engaged to perform, and never received the promised 
reward. I desire nothing more in this world than 
to remain in the opinion of your majesty a man ot 
fair and unblemisned character, such as I have 
always shown myself; and if your majesty retains 
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l"he smallest doubt of my integrity, I will, upon your 
signifying the least desire of it, return to France to 
give an account of my conduct at the hazard of my 
life. But as I saw myself held in so little consider- 
ation, 1 did not care to make a new offer of my 
services, being sensible that I can earn a livelihood 
in any part of the world ; and whenever I am 
written to, 1 shall send a proper answer." There 
were in that letter several other particulars worthy 
of so great a monarch, and all tending to vindicate 
my honour. Before 1 sent it away, I carried it to the 
duke, who w^as highly pleased with the perusal ; I 
then put it into the post-office, directed to the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara. 

About this time Bernardone Baldini, who tvas em- 
ployed by his excellency as broker in the jewelling 
puslness, had brought with him from Venice a lar^e 
diamond of above thirty-five carats: he had with 
him Antonio di Vittorio Landi, whose interest it 
likewise was to prevail on the duke to purchase it ; 
this diamond had had its upper face terminating in 
a point; but as it did not appear to have the lustre- 
reatiired in a jewel of this sort, the owner got the 
point made flat, which greatly spoiled the beauty of 
the stone. Our duke, vvho was passionately fond of 
i- jewels, amused that rogue Bernardacci with hopes 
'^ that he would purchase the diamond; and as the 
fellow was desirous of having solely to himself tlie 
honour of putting a trick upon the Duke of Flo- 
rence, he never spoke a word of the affair to his 
partner Antonio Landi. This Antonio had been 
intimate with me ever since we were boys ; and as he 
?aw 1 was so familiar with the duke, he one day 
called me aside, (it was then about noon, and this hap- 
pened near the new market,) and spoke to me thus — 
" Benvenuto, I know full well that mt duke will 
how you a diamond which he seems to be desirous of 
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purchasing; yoo will see a very Bne stone^endea- 
vour to promote the sale of it This I could sell for 
seventeen thousand crowns: I am positive his ex- 
cellency will ask your advice, and it is very possible 
he may purchase it." In short Antonio was very 
sanguine in his expectations of bein^ a great ^ner 
by this diamond ; I promised, that m case it was 
snown me, and my opinion asked, I should speak of 
it to the best of my judsment, without sayinjg any 
thing to depreciate its value. The duke, as I have 
observed above, came every day into my workshop, 
and stayed there several hours : somewnat above a 
week from the day that Antonio Landi had the above 
conversation with me, his excellency showed me the 
diamond in question one day after dinner ; I knew 
it by the tokens siven me by Antonio Landi, with 
regard both to its form and its weight : and because, 
as 1 have obser^^ed above, this diamond was of a water 
aomewhat obscure, and they had upon that account 
furbished it up anew ; I seeina; of what sort it was, 
would certainly have advised tne duke not to pur- 
chase it: therefore, when his excellency showed it 
me, I asked him what he would have me say of it ; as 
jewellers had two different methods of appreciatine- 
a jewel; one after a great man had bought it, ana 
another in setting a price upon it, in order to excite- 
him to be a purchaser. The duke told me that he 
had bought it, and only wanted to know my opinion 
concerning it ; I thereupon declared my sentiments 
of the diamond to the best of my judgment. He de- 
sired me to consider well the beauty of the great 
streaks in it. I made answer, that his excellency was 
quite mistaken in considering that as a beauty, for it 
was nothing else but a flattened point. Upon my 
utterring these words, the duke, who perceived that 
what I said was true, with a look of great displeasure 
)itd me examine the jewel carefully, and give my 
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opinion concerning its value. I imagined that as 
Antonio Landi had valued it at seventeen thou- 
sand crowns, the duke might have given at most 
fifteen thousand for it; and therefore as I saw 
that he was offended at my speaking the truth> 
1 thought it advisable to favour nis mistake, and so 
returning him the diamond said, it cost you eighteen 
thousand crowns. Upon my speaking thus, he made 
an exclamation of surprise, and saicl, " Surely you 
can be no connoisseur in jewels.'' I answerea— 
** My lord, you are mistaken ; endeavour to contioue 
in a good humour with your diamond, and I will en- 
deavour to understand these things better ; at least 
be so good as to let me know how much it cost you, 
thai I may the better enter into your excellency's 
method ol purchasing these things." The duKC 
thereupon said to me with a sneer — <' It cost iive- 
and-twenty thousand crowns and upwards $" and so 
went away. During this conversation were present 
Giovan Paoloand Dominic Poggini, bothgoldsmiths; 
and Bacchiaca the embroiderer, who worked in the 
next apartment, ran to us upon hearing it: I then 
said that 1 would not have advised him against pur- 
chasing it, but that Antonio Landi had a week be- 
fore o&red it to me for seventeen thousand crowns r 
and 1 apprehended that 1 might have bought it for 
fifteen thousand and less: but the duke was resolved 
to keep up the reputation of his jewel at any rate. 
However, as Antonio Landi had set so inconsiderable 
avalueuponit, I tnouehtit was shocking, nay, I could 
hardly believe it possible, that Bemarc^ne should so 
grossly impose upon the duke. Yet I took no farther 
notice of the affair, but smiled at the good prince's 
simplicity. Having already sketched the figure of 
the great Medusa, as I have observed above, I had 
made the bony part of iron, then forming it of earth 
About half an inch. thick, I caused it to be wdU 
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baked, and over it I put a covering of wax, in order 
to finish it completely in the manner it was intended 
to remain. Tne duKe, who came several times to 
see me, was greatly disgusted at its not being of 
bronze, and woukT have had me send for some 
master to cast it. 

His excellency was constantly speaking in the 
most advantageous terms of my genius and skill ; 
while his steward was as constantly watching for 
some opportunity to hurt me. This man though a 
native of Prato, the natural enemy of our state, 
was by a surprising turn of fortune, only because 
he had been the pedagogue of Duke Cosmo de' 
Medici, invested with a command over the city 
guards and all the public officers in Florence. As I 
nefore observed, he was always upon the watch to 
do me some injury, but found it a veiy difficult 
matter to form his plans with any probability of 
success : he at last thought of a sure way to ruin 
me, by employing the mother of my young appren- 
tice, (whose name was Cencio, as hers was Gam» 
bctta,) as an instrument to his wicked design ; in 
short they laid a plot between them, the vile peda- 
gogue and the infamous prostitute, to frighten uie 
in such a manner as should oblige me to fly the 
town. Gambetta beginning to put her old arts in 
practice, resolved to fulBl her engagement with that 
rogue of a pedagogue and steward ; and in order 
to carry the design into execution, they had both 
let the captain of the city guards into the secret, 
who was a Bolognese, afterwards banished by the 
duke for being concerned in such intrigues. One 
Sunday night this Gambetta came to me with her 
son and told me she had kept him shut up several 
days on my account. I made answer that she 
should not nave put him under any restraint on my 
account, and asked her laughing, why she had 
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confined him ? she answered, that as he had corn- 
mitted a horrible sin with me, there was a warrant 
taken out, and we should both be taken into cus- 
tody. I flew into a passion, and said — ** Ask the 
boy is it true ! " She then questioned her son : 
the boy burst into tears and declared he had not. 
She then turned to me and bid me keep him in 
my house, for the captain of the city guards was 
in (^uest of him, and would take him any where 
but m my house, where he was safe. 1 made an- 
swer, that in my house I had my sister, a widow 
with six youne virtuous daughters, and that I did 
not choose to harbour any b(xiy else. She then said 
that the steward had given orders to the captain 
of the city guards, and that I should certainly be 
taken : but since I would not receive her son into 
my house, if I would give her a hundred crowns, 
I need be under no farther apprehensions ; for as 
the steward was very much ner friend, I might 
depend upon it she would prevail upon him to 
drop the affair entirely, provided I gave her the 
sura she asked. I was incensed to the highest 
degree at this impudence, and said to her — " In- 
famous prostitute, get thee hence; had not the de- 
sire to vindicate my honour, and to clear the in- 
nocence of this unfortunate son of your's, withheld 
me, I should have stabbed you with this dagger, 
which I two or three times grasped for that pur- 
pose ; ** and uttering these words I pushed both her 
and her son out of my house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Author disgusted at the behaviour of the duke's terranta, 
takes a trip to Venice, where be is greatly earessed by Titian, 
Sansovino, and other ingenious artists.— After a short stay ho 
rf^urns to Florence and resumes his business.— He goes on but 
•lowly with his Perseus for want of proper assistance, and 
makes his complaint to the duke. — The duchese empbys him in 
tlie jeweling way, and wants to engross his whole time, but he 
expresses a desire of signalliing himself, and with that view 
chooses to finish his Perseus. 

HAviifG reflected maturely on thevillanyaswell as 
power of that wicked pedagogue, I thought it most 
advisable to keep for a time out of the way of such 
diabolical machmations; so in the mornmg early 
1 put into the hands of my sister, jewels and effects 
to the value of pretty nearly two thousand crowns, 
and mounting on horseback, bent my course towards 
Venice, carrying with me my journeyman Bernar- 
dino di Mugello, Upon my arrival at Ferrara, I 
wrote to his excellency the duke, that though I 
h^d left Florence without taking leave of him. X 
should return without being sent for. When 
1 came to Venice, I reflected upon the variety of 
means by which my adverse fortune persecuted me; 
but as 1 found mvself in good healtn and spirits, I 
resolved to struggle with it as usual. Thus 1 passed 
my time very agreeably in that beautiful and opulent 
city, where I visited the great painter Titian, and 
Signor Jacopo Sansovino, an excellent statuary and 
architect of Florence, who had a considerable 
pension from the senate of Venice ; as we had been 
acquainted in our youth both at Rome and Florence, 
I was hig^hly caressed by these two ingenious artists. 
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The day following I met Signor Lorenzo do' Me- 
dici»iYno took me by the hand, and received me 
vvith the greatest affection imaginable; we had 
known one another in Florence, when I was con- 
cerned in stamping coins for Duke Alexander, and 
afterwards at Paris, when I was in the service of the 
King of France. He had resided at the house of 
Signor Juliano fiuonaccorsi ; and because he did 
not know where else to go for amusement, without 
running a considerable risk, he passed a great deal 
of his time at my house, in observing the process 
of the great works above-mentioned. On account 
therefore of our former acquaintance, he took me 
by the hand, and carried me with him to his own 
house, where was Signor Priore degli Strozzi, bro- 
ther to Signor Piero : they were very merry, and 
asked me how long I proposed staying at Venice, 
thinking that 1 intended to return to France. 1 
told them the affair that had made me quit Florence; 
and added, that I proposed returning to that city in 
two or three days, to enter again into the service ot my 
sovereign the grand duke. When I had expressed 
myself thus, Signor Priore and Signor Lorenzo looked 
so sternly at me, that I was quite disconcerted ; they 
then said — '' You would 9^1 nmch more wis<ely in 
returning to France, where you have both money- 
sgid friends ; if you go back to Florence you will lose 
all your interest in France, and at Florence you will 
only meet with disgusts and disappointment.'' I 
made them no answer, but set out the next day with- 
all possible secrecy, taking the road to Florence. 
In tne mean time the diabolical plot that had beien- 
hatched against me, was pretty well over, for I had 
written the duke a full account of the afliair, and 
the reason of my quitting Florence. I waited on 
him without any ceremony, and though he dis- 
covered some displeasure at first, hq at Jast turned 
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where I had been ? I made answer> that my heart 
had always been with his excellency, though a cer* 
tain troublesome af&ir had obliged me to ramble 
for a while. His ^ood humour growing upon himi 
he desired me to give him some account of Venice ; 
so we entered into conversation for a while, till at 
last he bid me mind my work, and finish the statue 
of Perseus. I returned to my house, in hig^ spirits, 
which eau^ great joy to my family, that is, to my 
sister and her six daughters; I then resumed my 
work, and continued it with all possible expedition. 
The tttst thing I cast in bronze, was the great head 
o#^£is excellency in my workhouse, when I had 
the pain in my back, which has been mentioned 
above. This work gave high satisfaction, and I 
made it with no other view than to try die earth 
used in castingbronze ; and though I perceived that 
the admirable Donatello had cast his works in bronze, 
with the earth of Florence, it appeared to me that 
he had great difficulties to stru^le with : thinking 
therefore that this proceeded from the ill condition 
of the earth ; before I set about casting my Perseus, 
I chose to make these previous experiments, by 
whidi I found the earth t6 be good, though the 
nature of it was not understood by the great Dona- 
tello ; for I observed that he had Jain under great 
diffienltie^ in finiishing his pieces. Thus did I con- 
trive by great ait to make a compound earth, 
which was of infinite service to me : with this I 
cast the head ; but as I had not yet made a furnace, 
I used that of Signor Zanobi of Pagno Campanajo ; 
atnd seeing that the head had come out very exact, 
I immediately set about making a little furnace in 
the shop, which the duke had caused to be erected 
according to my own plan, in the house he had 
granted mt. After making the furnace with all 
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possible expedition, I set about'casiing the statue 
of Medusa, that frightful female 6gure which is 
now seen under the feet of Perseus; and as this 
was a matter of great difficulty* I found it necessary 
to make use of all the precautions I bad learned, to 
avoid committing any blunder. Thus had 1 the 
most full and complete success at the first time of 
my casting in this furnace; and the bronze came 
out of it so neat and clean, that my friends did not 
think I should have occasion to retouch it. There 
arc German and French artists who boast them« 
selves possessed of admirable secrets, which enable 
them to cast bronze without being obliged to clean 
it afterwards : but this b an absurd pretension ; for 
after the bronze is cast, it is necessary to clean and 
furbish it up with hammers and chisels, as the 
great artists ot antiquity did formerly, and as modern 
statuaries have done likewise, I mean such of the 
moderps as understood the art of workine in bronze* 
This work highly pleased the duke, who came to 
see it cast at my house, and encouraged me to exert 
myself; but the unquenchable envy of fiandinello 
had such power, (for he was constantly, misrepre^ 
senting me to his excellency,) as to persuade nim 
that though I oast some of those figures, I should 
never be able to put the whole of them together, 
because 1 was quite a novice in the art, and his 
excellency should take care how he threw away his 
money. These words had such an efiect upon my 
noble employer, that part of the money allowed 
me for journeymen was retrenched, insomuch that 
I found myself under a necessity of coming to an 
explanation with his excellency. One morning I 
took occasion to wait his coming in the Via de' 
Servi, and addressed him in these terms — ** My 
lord, I am not assisted in my business as my occa« 
sions require; 1 therefore uegin to suspect that 
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your excellency doubts my being able to perform 
my promise; yet I must repeat it to you again, 
^t I desire to finish the work in a manner far 
more masterly than the model, as I have already 
promised." Having thus explained my mind to his 
excdlency, when 1 perceived that all I said had 
no effect upon him, as he returned no answer, I 
immediately conceived such resentment and fell into 
80 violent a passion, that I bqe:an aeain to rate the 
duke, and said to him — ** My Lord, this city has 
been indeed the school of every ingenious art ; but 
as soon as a person has made himself known and 
learned sometning, if he desire to be a credit to his 
country, and his illustrious prince* he would do 
well to seek for work elsewhere : I am convinced, 
my lord, that this is true ; I know that vour excel- 
lency has been acquainted with Donatdfo and Lio- 
nardi da Vinci, and at present is so with the ad- 
mirable Michael A ugelo fiuonaroti, men who by their 
genius add greatly to your excellency's ^lory 'and 
renown: I also nope that I shall contribute my 
share towards it ; therefore, my good lord, suffer me 
to depart But take care never to let Bandinello 
move from hence; rather let him have greater 
supplies than he requires of you ; for if he should 
go abroad, so great are his presumption and i^o- 
lance, that he would probably bring this illustrious 
school into discredit Dismiss me then, m^ lord ; 
the only reward I desire for my past labours is your 
excellency*s good will." The duke seeing me thus 
resolute, turned to me with some emotion, and 
said — " Benvenuto, if you are willing to finish the 
work, you shall want no assistance." I made 
answer that I desired nothing more than to show 
those detractors of my reputation, that 1 had a spirit 
to perform my promise. Having left his excellency 
I ftceived tom6 little assisttuce ; but found mysdf 
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under the necessity ol opening my pune, as I waf 
desirous that my work snould go on pretty briskly. 
In the evening I often went to his excellency i 
wardrobe^ where Domiuico and Giovan Poggtnt nit 
brotl^er were at work upon a golden rase lo^ th^ 
duchessy of which mention has already been made» 
and upon a sol^en girdle. His excellency likewise 
caused a little model to be made of a pendant, Iq 
which was to be set that great diamond whic)^ 
!pernardone and Antonio Landi persuaded him to 
purchase ; and though it was what! should willingly 
have decline^y the duke used such insinuations anc) 
arguments, that be used to prevail upon me to 
work there till ten o'clock at ni^ht ; and by the 
same alluring arts would have fam persuaded me 
to work also by day : this I could never consent 
to, for which I at last thought that his excellency 
was angry with me. As i happened one day tp 
come a little later than usual, the duke said to 
me — ** You are malvenuio,^* * I answered—^*' My 
lord, that is not my name, for I am called Benve- 
nuto; and as I apprehend that your excellency jests 
with me, I shall say nothing more." The duk^ 
replied that he was not in jest but quite in earnest, 
adfding, that he advised me to taxe care how I 
behaved, for it had come to his knowledge that I 
had availed myself of his favour to wrong several 
persons. 1 requested his excellency to name a maa 
that I had ever wronsced. He immediately flew 
into a passion, and said — " Go and restore what 
you have had from Bernardone: that is one man 
you have wronged." 1 answered — ** My lord, I 
thank you, and beg you would just hear me say 
four words in my defence : it is true he lent me 
a pair of old scales, two anvils, and three little 

* An Italian word which tignifies I'Z/ come* 
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hammets, which goods I fifteen yeafis ago desired 
his agent Greorge of Cortona to send for* whereupon 
George came for them himself: if vour excellency 
find uiat I ever had any thing else from any person 
either in Rome or Florence, punish me with the 
utmost severity.'' The duke seeing me very warm* 
became quite mild and gentle* and said, that those 
who have not done amiss should not be reprimanded ; 
so that if the case were as I represented it, I should 
continue to be as much in favour with him as e\xr. 
1 then made answer — '* The knaveries of Bemardone 
force me to request and intreat your excellency to 
tell me sincerely what ^ou gave for the great diamond 
with the flattened point; for I hope to make you 
sensible of this rogue's motive for doing me ill omces 
with your excellency." The duke replied — " The 
diamond cost me twenty-five thousand crowns ; 
why do you ask ? " 1 told him—" Because* my 
lora* on such a day* and at such an hour, Antonio 
di Vittorio Landi, speaking to me of this diamond, 
valued it at sixteen thousand crowns ; your excel- 
lency now knows what sort of a bargain you have 
had ; and for the truth of what I say, I appeal to 
Dominico Poggini and Giovan Paolo his brother, 
who are here present, for I immediately apprised 
them of the ai&ir; but since that I ne\'er said a 
word more about it, because your excellency told 
fne that I did not understand jewels ; which made 
me think you had a mind to keep up the reputation 
of your purchase. 1 would have you to know, my 
lord, that I do understand jewels, and that I pro- 
fess myself a man of principle, and of as much 
honour as any person living ; I shall never attempt 
to. rob you of eight or ten thousand crowns at a 
time, but rather try to earn them. I agreed to 
serve your excellency as a sculptor, a goldsmith, a 
stamper of coins, and never as a tale-bearex : what 
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I say to yoii at present, is in my cnvn defence, and in 
the presence of several persons of worth, that your 
excellency may no longer belieye what is said by 
Bemardone." The duke thereapofv fell into a 
passion, and sent for Bernardone, who was obliged to 
fly to Venice, dnd Antonio Landi with him. 1 again 
waited on his excellency, and said to him-^*< My 
lord, all 1 told you is true, and all that Bemardone 
mentioned concerning the goods I borrowed is false, 
«nd you would do well to examine the af&ir to the 
ixittom,*' Upon my expressing myself thus, the 
duke turned about to roe and said-^*' Senvenuto, 
lire like a man of honour, and fear nothino." The 
afi&ur ended here, and 1 never said anotner word 
concerning it. 

I went about finishing the jewel, and when I had 
done it, carried it to the duchess, who told me she 
set as high a value upon my work, as upon the 
diamond which that scoundrel Bemardone had 
made the duke purchase ; she then desired me to 
fasten it to her breast with my own hand, and upon 
her giving me a large pin, I pinned it on, and de- 
parted very much in her good graces. I afterwards 
neard, they caused it to be set again by a German or 
Some other foreigner, because fiemaraone had said 
that the simplest manner of setting it was best. 
Dominico ana Giovan Paolo Poggini, goldsmiths, 
and brothers, worked, as I think i have already in- 
Ibrmed the reader, in his excellency's wardrobe, 
afker my designs, upon certain little cases of gold, 
carved with historical figures in basso relievo, and 
other things of importance. I one day took occasion 
to say to the duke — ** My lord, if you would enable 
ine to keep several journeymen, I would stamp the 
coins at your mint, as likewise medals of your excel- 
lency, in which I should rival, if not surpass, those 
of the ancients : for since 1 wa* employed in making 
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medals for Pope Clement VII I hive improved so 
considerably in this art> that I come much nearer to 
perfection than I did at that time ; I am even able 
to surpass the coins which I stamped for Duke 
Alexander, though they are still looked upon as 
very fine: I would likewise make^reat v^oes of 
gold for you» as 1 did for the great king Francb I 
who afforded me all manner of assistance in my 
business, and I never lost my time either in making 
colossuses or other statues.^' 'To this the duke made 
answer — ** Work, Benvenuto, and I will take care 
to see you properly supplied." Yet hh never gave 
me any assistance, or su|^lied me wkh oonveoiences 
for working. One day bis exCeUency stnt me several 
pounds of fine silver, and said that it waS: fxom his 
silver mines* desiring me to make huaa beautiful 
cup with it. As I did not choose to neglect my 
Perseus, and yet had a great desire to serve the duke, 
I put it into the hands of a fellow <^led Pier d^ 
Martini, the goldsmith, who set about, it most 
awkwardly, and did not go on with it, so that I lost 
more time by employing him, than if 1 had under* 
taken it myself. Having been thus plagued and dis- 
appointed for several weeks, when t saw that Piero 
would neither work at it himself, nor get others to 
do it, 1 made him return it ; and it was with great 
difficulty I could get back the body of the vase, 
which, as I have observed above, was unskilfully, 
bqgun, and the remainder of the silver which 1 had 
put into his bands. The duke having heard some- 
thing of the afloir, sent for the vase and the models, 
without ever telling me why or wherefore, he, 
however, from my designs, got people to work for 
bim at Venice and other places, but was extremely, 
ill served. The duchess was incessantly telling me, 
^lat I should work for her in the jewelling way ; to 
^ I u constantly answered,, thai— r** It W4s well 
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known to all the world in general^ and to all Italy in 
particular^ that I was a master of the jeweller's 
Dusiness ; but that Italy had not hitherto seen a 
piece of sculpture of my carving ; and that several 
statuaries, provoked at my vying with them> called 
me in decision^ the upstart in sculpture : however, I 
hoped to show them that I had the skill of an old 

Sod experienced sculptor, if God should so far in- 
ulge Qie, a^ to enable me to exhibit my statue of 
Perseus in his excellency's grand square." So I went 
home, worked hard both day and night, and no 
more made my appearance at the palace. But that 
1 might not De entirely deprived of the duchess's 
favour, I got certain little vases of silver made for 
her, about the size of a little two-penny pot, adorned 
with fine figures in the antique taste : upon my 
carrying her these little vases, she ^ve me the* 
kindest reception imaginable, and paid me for the 
gold and silver that I had us^ in making them. At 
Uie same time I solicited her excellency's interest, 
and begged she would inform the duke that I was . 
not properly assisted in my great work ; and that she 
\^ould likewise advise him to be upon his guard 
against the malicious insinuations of Bandic^ello, by 
wliich he hindered me from finisning my Perseus, 
y pon my expressing myself thus in a plaintive tone, , 
tile duchess, with a gesture which showed she spoke 
her real sentiments, exclaimed—^' Sure the diike . 
should by this time know wbit a worthless teilow 
thatBandinellpisl" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tii« jealousy of the malicious BandineUo excites Urn to throw 
continual difficulties in our Author's way, which greatly obstraeta 
the progress of his work. — In a fit of despair he goea to Fiesole, 
to see a natural son of his, and meets witti BandiaeDo at his 
Tftnrn.p— At first he resolves to UU him, bat on seeing liia 
cowardly behaviour alters his mind, and recovering Us former 
tranquillity goes on with his worlc—Xlonrersation between him 
and the duke, concerning an antique Greek statue of Ganymede. 
Account of some marble statues of Cellini's, vis. Apollo, Hya- 
cinthus, and Narcissus^— He meets with an accident, by which 
he had nearly lost one of his eyes.r— Manner of his recovery. 

1 NOW Stayed almost constantly at home, and hardly 
ever went to the ducal palace^ but worked with the 
utmost assiduity to finisii my statue : i was obliged 
to pay my workmen out of my own pocket, for the 
duke hanng caused them to bepaid about eighteen 
months for me by Lattanzio Goriniy at last grew 
tired of it, and ordered payment to be stopped : I 
thereupon asked Lattanzio why he did not pay my 
men as usual } He answered, ^mth the shrill voice 
of a gnaty and using some odd, fantastic gestures 
with nis spidei's lumds — ** Why don't you get your 
woilc finished? It is the general opinion that ^ou 
will never finish it." I replied in a passion, uttering 
a horrid imprecaUon against him, and all those that 
thought I would not complete it. Thus, in deep 
despair, I carried home my unfortunate statue of 
Perseus, not without shedding tears ; for I could not 
help recollecting the flourishing state in which I had 
lived in Paris, wnen in the service of the munificent 
King Francis, by whom I was abundantly supplied 
with every thing, whereas here 1 was hardly sup- 
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plied at^Il : ihts consideration hatd sucfi ah effedt 
upoh mc, that I was several titfneS upon the point of 
forming a desperate resolution to leave the place 
abruptly. Once in partieular I mounted a little 
nag, and taking a hundred crowns with me, set out 
for Fiesole, to see a natural son, wbom I had at 
nurse with a eossip of mine, wife to one of my 
journeymen. 1 found the child in good health, and 
though I was gready dgeeted, and uneasy in mjr 
mind, I e mb raced htm t when I wais for departinf); 
he would not let me go, but held me ^t with his 
little hands, at the saitie time crying and bawling sd 
loud, that It wai something surprising in an infant 
not above twO yecrs Old. l&wevef, as I had formed 
a resolution in case 1 c6tdd meet with Bandinello, 
who went evert chreniAg to vidit his faitn above S| 
Dominico, ta tall upon him, and punish his in« 
solence, I disen|;aged ntyself from ikty chifd, without 
minding his cnes or his sobs, and bent my course 
towards Florence. Just as I arrived at the square of 
St Dominico, Bandindlo entering it on the other 
side, I cattle up to him widi a full resolution to do 
a bloody piece of Work upon the spot. I looked up, 
and saw nim upon a little ttiule, which appeared no 
bigger than an a^s, af id he had with hin^ a boy about 
ten years of age. As soon as he perceived me, he 
turned as pale as death, and treinbted all over ; I, 
who knew whaV a cowardly witetch he wa^, cried Out 
to him-*-'' fear nothing, vi}e poltroon, I do not 
think yod worth strikkig.** He gave me a look of 
the most afcjiebt pilsillanimit^, and returned no 
ibfiswer. I therenpbn resuttied just aiid virtuous sen- 
^ments, and returned thanks to the Alm%h^ for 
preventbg me from perpetrating the tash action I 
intended. Being in tnts mariner delivered from the 
diabolical phfenty^bjPWhidi I had been s^itated, I 

leeovdradt liiy q^iiki^ aiid^akr#khiir myMilf— ^< If 

»2 
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God should be so favourable to me as to enable me 
to finish my work, I hope thereby to kill all my 
.enemies, and wreak a much greater and more glo- 
rious vengeance, than if I had satiated my fury upon 
one alone." So with this good resolution 1 re^ 
turned home, somewhat easier in my mind. 

In three days time i received information that the 
nurse had smothered my only son, which occasioned 
me as poignant a grief as ever i had felt. Hearing 
the news, i fell upon my knees, and returned thanks 
to Grod in these termsy with a profusion of tears ac- 
cording to custom— •<* Lotdy thou gavest that infant 
to me, and now thou hast deprived me of him : for 
all thou hast done, I return thanks to thy Divine 
Majesty.'^ Thus, though the excess of my grief had 
quite disconcerted and confounded me, i made a 
virtue of necessity, and comforted myself in the 
best way I could. About this time a young man 
had quitted Bandinello's service, whose name was 
Francis, son to Matteo Fabbro : this young man 
applied to me for work, and I readily employed him 
to clean the statue of Medusa, which was already 
cast. The same person, about a fortnight after, told 
nie, that he had spoken to his master, meaning 
fiandinello, who desired me to tell him, that if I 
were willing to make a marble statue, he would 
furnish me with a fine block. I instantly answered—- 
** Tell him 1 accept his offer ; and it may prove an 
unlucky piece of marble for him, for he is always 
provoking me, and does not remember what passed 
between us upon the square of St Dominico; let 
him know I insist upon having the marble by all 
means : I never speat ill of him, while he is always 
backbiting and traducing me ; nay, I v^ily believe, 
that your coming to work with me was a mere pre- 
text, and that in fact you were sent by him to be a 
spy upon my conduct; so go and tell him I will 
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have the marble in spite of him, and you may retnm 
again to his service.'' As I had not for several days 
made my appearance at the ducal palace, i went 
Either one morning through a sudden caprice, and 
the duke had just done dinner when I entered i I was 
afterwards given to understand, that the duke had 
that morning spoken a great deal of me, and in terms 
hig^ advantageous to my character; in particular 
that ne had extolled me hightyfor my masterly man- 
ner of setting jewels. When the duchess saw me> 
she sent Signer Sforza to call me, and upon my pre- 
senting myself before her excellency, she requested 
me to set a little rose diamond for her in a rine; 
adding, that she intended to wear it constantly. She 
gave me the measure of her finger, together with the 
diamond, which was worth above a hundred crowns, 
and beeged I would be as expeditious as possible. 
The duke thereupon said to the duchess — ^< It must 
be acknowledged that Benvenuto was formerly un- 
rivalled in this branch, but now that he has dropped 
it, I apprehend it would be too much trouble for him 
to maKC such a ring as you require ; therefore bc^ 
you would not break in upon his time with this 
trifling affair, which is now so much out of his way.'' 
1 returned the duke thanks for his obliging speech, 
and requested him to let me do the duchess this 
little piece of service; so I undertook the job, and 
finished it in a few days. The ring was intended for 
the little fin^r; I therefore made four small figures 
of boys, with four little grotesques, which com- 

I|leted the ring, and I added to it a few fruits and 
igatures in enamel, so that the jewel and the rine 
appeared admirably suited to each other : I carried 
it directly to the duchess, who told me, in the most 
obliging manner, that I had acquitted myself ex* 
tremely well, and that she would not foijget me. 
This King she 9ent as a present ta King Fhilipi anc) 
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a fic f w flf ds 'was constant!]^ ^mptoying ine in one job 
or other, but in so complaisant and ofadigiiig a 
manner, that I ahvaya excited myself to the utmost 
to serve her, though I saw but very little of her 
money. And yet, God knows I wanted money 
very much; for 1 earnestly desired to finish my 
Perseus, and I had ftmnd some yoiing men to assist 
me, whom 1 paid out of my own pocket 1 then 
began to make my appearance at court more fre^ 
quently than I had done for some time past 

One holiday I went to the palace immediately 
after dinner, and entering the ball where the great 
clock stands, I saw the door of the wardrobe open ; 
as I presented myself, the duke beckoned to me, and 
with great eompbisaBoe addressed me thus-^'' You 
are welcome to court, (alluding to my name of Ben- 
venttto,) take thb little chest,' Mrhich was sent me 
as a present by Signor Stefano, of Pricatine ; open 
it, and let us see what it contains/' I instantly 
opened k,and ansi^ered'theduke-^'^Thu^ my lord, 
is ^ figure of a Ikde boy in Greek marble, and is 
indeed a veryextrabrdtnary |neee. I do not remember 
ever bavins seen amongst the antiquities so beau- 
tiful a performance, or one of so exquisite a tastSe : 
I tbeieiore offer your excdlency to restore its heady 
arms, and feet : and make an eagle for it, that it 
may be called a Ganymede : and though it w by no 
means proper fiir me to patch up old statues^ as that 
is generally done by a sort of bunglers in the business, 
wGo acquit themselves very indifierently ; ihe ex«- 
oellence of ^us great master is ^ch, that it power-" 
fully excites me to do him: this piece of service."" 
The duke was highly pleased to nild the figure had 
such merit, and aisked me several questidBli about 
it— "Tell me," said he, *' Benvenuto, in what 
precisely consists the extraordinary excellence of this 
great msaiitt^ whicb ejiotles ip- you^nseb ivonder and 
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surprise." I endeavoured, in the best manner I 
could, to give him an idea of the extraordinary beau^ 
of the statue, of the great genius, skill, and admi- 
rable manner of the artist, conspicuous in His work i 
topics on which I enlarged a long time, and that 
with the greatest earnestness, as I perceived that bit 
excellency, took pleasure in listening to me. Whilst 
1 amused him so agreeably with my conversation, a 
page happened to open the door of the wardrobe, and 
just as ne came out Bandinello entered : the duke 
seeins him, appeared to be in some disorder, and 
asked him, witn a stem look, what he was about? 
Bandinello, without making any answer, imme- 
diately fixed his eye on the little chest, in which the 
above-mentioned statue was very plainly to be seen; 
then shaking his head, he tumeci to the duke, and 
said, with a scornful sneer — '* My lord, this is one 
of those things I have so often spoken to your ex- 
cellency about ; depend upon it, the ancients knew 
nothing of the anatomy of the parts, and for that 
reason their works abound with errors.'^ I stood 
silent, and gave no attention to what he had ad- 
vanced, but on the contrary tuined my back to him. 
When the fool had made an end of his nonsensical 
harangue, the duke,<addressing himself to me, said— > 
** Benvenuto, this is quite the reverse of what yoa 
awhile ago so much boasted, and seemed to prove 
by so many specious arguments : so endeavour to 
defend your own cause.'' To these words of the 
duke, which were spoken with great mildness, I 
answered— '* My lord, your excellency is to under* 
sund that Baccio Biandinello is a compound of 
every thing that is bad, and so he has always been; 
insomuch, that whatever he looks at, is by his fas- 
cinating eyes, however superlatively good in itself, 
immediately converted into soniethine supremely ' 
evil ; but I» who am iqclined to good alone, see the 
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truth through the h&ppier medium ; so that all I 
mentioned awhile ago to your excellency, concern- 
ibg that beautiful figure is strictly and literally true, 
and what 9andinetlo has said of it, is purely the 
result of his own innate malevolence." The duke 
teemed to hear me with pleasure, and whilst I ex- 
pressed myself thus, Bandinello writhed himself 
into a variety of contortions^ and made his fiice, 
which was by nature very ugly, quite hideous by 
bis frightibl grimaces : immediately the duke quit- 
iii^; the hall, went 4own to the ground-floor apas^ 
ments, and Bandinello after him : the gentlemen of 
^he bed-chamber puUtiu; me by the doak, en- 
couraged me to go after nim : to we followed the 
duke till he sat himself dowa m <me of the rooms, 
and Bandinello and I placed ourselves one On his 
eight, the other on the left. I remained silent, and 
Qiany of the duke's servants who stood roand, kept 
their eyes fixed on Bandinello, tittering when they 
recolIoGted what I had said to him in the hall above. 
Bandinello a^aia bc^an to chatter, and said, that 
when he exhibited Sis Hercules and CaCus to the 

Imblic, he really believed there were above a hundred 
ampoons published against him, which contained 
a]l tne vilest ribaldry that could enter into the im- 
agination of the rabble. To this I answered — *< My 
lord» when your great artist Michael Angelo fiuo- 
naroti exhibited his sacristy, in which so many 
beautiful figures are to be seen, the members 6f the 
admirable school of Florence, which loves and en- 
courages genius wherever it displays itself, published 
above a nundred sonnets, wherem they vie with 
each other which should praise him most : and as 
Bandinello deserved all the ill that was said of his 
work, so Michael Angelo merited the highest en- 
comiunis that were best«^wed on h'ls perfonnance." 
Upon my expressing mysetf thusa Bandindlo was 
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incensed to such a degree, that he was readv to burst 
with fury, and turning to me said — *' What faulta 
have you to find with my statues ? " I answered— «• 
*' I win soon tell them, if you have but the patience 
to hear me." He replied—" Tell them then." The 
duke and all present listened with the utmost at- 
tention. 1 began hf premising, that I was sorr^ to 
be obliged to lay before him all the blemishes of his 
work, and that 1 was not so properly delivering m j 
own sentiments, as declaring what was said of it by 
ilie ingenious sdiool of Florence. However, as th^ 
fellow at one time said something disobli^ng, at 
another made some ofiensive gjesture vrith his 
hands or hid feet, he pat me into such a pas- 
sion that I behaved with a rudeness which 1 shonld 
otherwise have avoided. "The inoenioiis 8ehoc4 
of Florence," said I, ^' declares what follows: if 
the hair of your Hercnles were shaved cM, there 
would not remun sknll enough to hold his bfaiasi 
with r^^ to his face, it is hard to distinguish 
whether it be the ^ce of a man, or that of a creature 
something between a lion and an ox| it discofveri 
no attention to what it is about ; and it is so badly 
set upon the neck, with so little art, and so niw 
gmcetul a manner, that a more shocking piece of 
work was never seen : his great bicwny back re- 
sembles the two pummels of an as^s pack-saddle ^ 
his breasts and their muscles bear no similitude Un 
those of a man, but appear like a sack of melons ; as 
he leans direcdf against the widl, the small of the 
back has the appearance of a bag filled with long . 
cucumbers I it is impossible to conceive in what 
manner the two lees are fastened to this distorted; 
figure, for it is hard to distinguish upon which leg 
he stands, or upon which he exerts any effort of hisi 
strength ; nor does he aj^Bear to stand upon both, as 
lib b sometime seDseseme^by those masters of th«* 
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art of statuary who know something of their busi- 
ness ; it is plain too> that the statue inclines more 
than one third of a cubit forward, and this is the 
greatest and the most insupportable blunder which 
pretenders to sculpture areguilty of : as for the arms, 
they both hang down in the most awkward and un- 
graceful manner imaginable ; and so little art is dis- 
played in them, that people would be almost tempted 
to think that you never saw a naked man in your 
life : the right leg of Hercules, and that of Cacus, 
touch at the midale of their calves, and if they were 
to be separated, not one of them only, but both 
would remain without a calf in the place where they 
touch : besides, one of the Hercules' feet is quite 
buried, and the other seems to have fire under it/' 
Thus I went on, but the man could no longer stay 
with patience to hear the defects of his figure of 
Cacus enumerated ; one reason was, that what I 
said was true; the other, that I made the duke per- 
fectly acquainted with his real character, as weA as 
the rest of those present* who discovered the greatest 
symptoms of suiprise imaginable, and bc^n to be 
sensible that all I said was true. The brutish fellow 
thereupon said— '^ O thou slanderer, dost thou say 
nothing of my design?" I answered, that — « He 
who drew a good one could never work ill, and that 
I vras convinced his design was of a piece with his' 
works." Seeing that the duke, and all present, 
showed by their sarcastic looks and gestures, that 
they thought the censure of his performance to be 
just, he let his insolence entirely get the better of 
him, and turning about to me with the most brutish 
physiognomy, uttered a base and infamous epithet. 
Wnen he expressed himself thus, the duke and all 
present frowned upon him, and discovered symptoms 
of the highest displeasure. 1 finding myself so cruelly 
instdted, was hurried away by passion f yet I thought 
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It best to turn all he said into ridicule* and m^de the 
duke and all present set up a loud laugh at him. 
Nevertheless, though I endeavoured to uut a good 
face upon the matter, I was ready to burst with' 
vexation ; that one of the most worthless wretches 
upon earth should have the impudence to aflxotit 
me in so gross a manner, in the presence of a great 
prince . but the reader should at the same time take 
It into consideration, that on this occasion the duke 
was affronted, and not I, for had I not been in his 
august presence, 1. should have killed the villain 
upon the spot. Perceivine that the noble personages 
present never once ceased laughing, this low buffoon, 
to divert them from deriding him, began to change 
the subject, and said—** This Benvenuto here goes 
about making it his boast, that I promised him a 
block of marble." *• How," said I, interrupting him, 
** did you not send word by your journeyman, 
Francis Matteo Fabbro, that if 1 chose to work in 
marble, you would make me a present of a piece ^ 
Did I not accept the offer; and don't I still require 
of you theperformance of your promise ? " He re- 
plied — ** Tiien depend upon it you shall never have 
It." Thereupon, I who was incensed to the highest 
pitch by his former abuse, being suddenly deprived 
of my reason, as it were, forgot tor a moment that I 
was m the presence of the duke, and ciidd out to 
him in a passion — ** In plain terms, either send the 
marble to my house, or think of another world, for 
I will infalliDly send you out of this." But recol- 
lecting immediately that I was in the presence of so 
ereat a prince, 1 turned with an air of humility to 
nis excellency, and said — *• My lord, * one fool 
uiakcs a hundred / the folly of this man had made 
me forget your excellency's glory, and myself, foi* 
which I humbly beg your pardon." Tne duke, 
addressing himself to Baudinello, asked him whether 
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it was true that he had promised me the marble ? 
Bandinello answered it was. The duke thereupon 
said tome — *' Return to your work, and take a piece 
of marble to your liking." I replied, that he had 
promised to send me one to my own house. Terrible 
words passed upon the occasion, and I insbted upon 
receiving it in that manner, and no other. 
' The next morning a piece of marble was brought 
to my house, and I asked the porters from whom it 
came ? They told me it was sent by Bandinello^ 
being the piece of marble whicti he nad pomised 
me. 1 ordered it to be carried into my snop, and 
took it in hand that moment; and whilst I was 
working upon it, I made my model : so eager was 
I to be employed in marble, that I could not have 
the patience to take the necessary time for making 
a model, with all the care and judgment that our 
an reauires. Perceiving the marble crack, 1 several 
times began to repent that I had undertaken the job ; 
however I made what 1 could of it, I mean the 
Apollo and Hyacinthus, which though imperfect, 
are still to be seen at my shop. WhUst I was em- 
ployed in this manner, the duKe came to my house, 
and said to me several times — ** LiCt the bronze alone 
for a while, and work a little in marble, that I may 
see how you do it'' I immediately took the tools, 
which are used in working upon marble, and be^n 
to applv them to the purpose : the duke inquiring 
about tne model I had made for this work, I told 
him that the marble was quite broken, but 1 would 
warrant to make something of it notwithstanding; 
for though I could not resolve upon a model, I 
would stul work on, and do the best 1 could. The 
duke hearing this, caused a piece of Greek marble 
io be conveyed with the utmost expedition from 
Rome, to enable me to restore the antique Gany- 
nftede^ which had given rise to the dispute between 
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me and Bamlinello. When the Greek marUe was 
come, I considered with aiyself that it was a sin to 
break it into pieces^ for too aake of snaking and 
repairing the head, arms, and other parti of the 
Ganvmede ; I therefore provided jnyself witk another 
block, and to this piece of Greek marble I made a 
little waxen model, to which I gave the name of 
Narcissus : and as this marble had two holes, which 
were above a quarter of a cubit in depth, and full 
two inches broad, I had recourse to the attitude 
which is seen in that part, to nrevent the illefiect of 
those holes, so that 1 struck tnem out of my figure. 
But for many vears past, that it has rained constantly 
upon the marble, and these jioles were always \en 
full of water, the moisture had penetrated to such a 
degree, that the marble became quite weak and 
almost rotten in the upper hole, and appeared to 
rise above a cubit and a naif in my shop immediately 
after the great inundation of the Arno. And as this 
piece of marble was placed upon a square piece of 
wood, the water above-mentioned made it turn 
about, by which accident the breasts of it were 
broke, so that I was obliged to mend them ; and 
that the cleft might not appear where dn^ were 
fastened on, I placed there a garland of ffowers, 
which is still seen upon the breast of the figure. 
This job I did at certain hours before day, or else 
upon holidays only, that I might not delay my great 
work of the statue of Perseus. 

As I was one morning, amongst others, preparing 
some tools to work at it, there darted a little bit of 
steel into my right eye, and entered so far into the pupil 
that it was impossible to gee it out, so that I was in 
very great danger of losing that eye. Several days after 
1 sent for Master Raphael, a surgeon, who took two 
live pigeons, and making me lie upon my back, with 
a little knife opened a vein in each of their wings, so 
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that the blood ran into my eye, and I was thereby 
greatly relieved. In the 8{)ace of two days the bit of 
steel issued from my eye> and I found that I had 
received considerable ease, and in a great measure 
recovered mysieht. The feast of St Lucia approach-* 
ing, 1 made a golden eye^ of a French crown, and got 
it offered to that saint by one of the daughters of my 
sister Liperata, a ^rl about ten years of age ; in this 
manner did 1 testif^r my gratitude to God and to St 
Lucia. For some time aner I discontinued working 
upon the Narcissus, but went on with my Perseus* 
notwithstanding all Uie difficulties alreaay enume- 
rated, for I had formed a resolution to finish it, and 
then to leave Floxence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The dtdce hufing tome doubt of Cellini's tldll and abilities in 
easting figufes of bronse, enters into a eonYersation with Um 
upon the subject.— Cellini gives a sufficient |»roof of bis extra- 
ordinary skilly by casting a beaotifnl bronse statue ot Perseus 
and Andromeda, which he successfully Anished, to the surprise 
of an the world, wh&st be lay under every discouragement, and 
had the greatest difficulties to struggle with. 

As I had been particularly successful in casting 
my Medusa, I made a model of my Perseus in wax, 
and flattered myself that I should nave the same suc- 
cess in casting^ the latter in bronze, as I had had with 
the former. Upon its appearing to such advantage, 
and looking so beautifully in wax^ the duke, whe- 
ther somebody else put it into his head, or whether it 
was a notion of his own, as he came to my house 
oftener than usual, once took occasion to say to 
me — ** Benvenuto, this statue cannot be cast in 
bronze, it is not in the power of your art to compass 
it." Hearing him express himself in that mannej^ 
I discovered great resentment, and said — ** My lord^ , 
I know that your excellency places very little con* 
iidence in me, and that you have but too good an 
opinion of those who speak ill of me; or else you 
do not understand things of this nature." Scarcely 
did he suffer me to utter these words, when he an- 
swered — '* I profess understanding them, and I do 
understand them perfectly.** I replied — '* You may. 
understand them as a prmce, but not as an artist; '. 
for if you had thai skill in these matters,, which you« 
think you have, you would believe me upon account 
of the fine bioaze head which I cast fibr yoiu es^- 
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cellency, and which was sent to the Elbe ; as also 
for having restored the beautiful figure of Ganymede, 
a work that gave me infinite trouble, insomuch that 
it would have been easier for me to have made a 
new one; likewise for having cast the Medusa, 
which stands here before your excellency, a per- 
formance of immense difficulty, in which I have 
done what no man ever did before me in this most 
laborious art. Consider, my lord, I have constructed 
a new sort of a furnace, in a manner unknown to 
other artists ; for besides many other particulars and 
curious inventions to be seen m it, I nave made two 
issues for the bronze; for otherwise that difficult 
and distorted figure could never come out, and it 
was only by means of my skill and invention that it 
came out as well as it did : and do not imagine that 
every common artist could have done as much. 
Know likewise, my lord, that all the great and dif- 
ficult undertaking that I have been employed in by 
the renowned kmg Francis, were attended with 
admirable success, purely on account of that king's 
generous encouragement of mv labours, in providing 
me with every thing I wanted, and allowmg me a? 
many hands as I required : at certain times I had 
under me above forty journeymen, all of my own 
choosing ; and this was the reason that I finished so 
many undertakings in so short a time. Therefore, my 
lord, take my advice and afford me the assistance 
that 1 want, for I have great hopes of producing a 
work that will please you; whereas if your excel- 
lency discourage me, and do not supply me with 
the necessary helps, it is impossible that either I or 
any man livmg, can give birth to any thing worth 
notice.'' The duke scarcely had patience to hear 
me out ; but somedmes turned one way, sometimes 
another ; and I was quite in despair wncn I recoU 
lected the circumstances ii^ which 1 had lived in 
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France : at last he all on a sudden fcid— ** Tell me, 
Benvenuto, how is it possible that this fine head of 
Medusa, which Perseus, holds aloft in his hand, 
should ever come out cleverly?" I immediately an- 
swered*— '< It is clear, my lord, that you are no con- 
noisseur in statuary, as your excellency boasts your- 
self; for if you had any skill in the art, you would 
not be afraid of that fine head's not coming out, but 
would express your apprehensions concerning that 
right foot, whicn is at such a distance below." The 
duke, half angry, addressing himself to some noble- 
men who were with him, said — ** I really believe it 
is a finesse of Benvenuto's to contradict and oppose 
every thing he hears advanced." Then turnmg to 
me, as it were, in derision, in which he was imitated 
by all present, he expressed himself thus — *' I am 
willing to have patience to hear what reason you can 
alledge, that can possibly induce me to believe 
what you affirm." 1 made answer — ** 1 will give 
your excellency a reason so satisfactory, that you 
will be able to conceive the full force of it ; " I 
thereupon began in these terms — ** You know, my 
lord, tiiat the nature of fire is to fiy upwards ; I 
therefore assure you, that the head of Medusa will 
come out perfectly well : but as it is not the pro- 
perty of fire to descend, and it is necessary to force it 
down six cubits by art, hence I affirm^ that it is im- 
possible that yon foot should ever come out; but it 
will be an easy matter for me to make a new one.'' 
The duke thereupon said—" Why did you not think 
of contriving to make that foot come out as well as 
the head?" ** 1 must then," answered I, " have 
made the furnace much bigger, to be able to cast a 
piece of brass as thick as my leg, and with that 
weight of hot metal I should have made it come 
oiit oy force ; whereas my brass which ^oes down to 
the feet of those six cubits that I mentioned, is not 
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above two inchefthick ; therefore, there is no great 
harm done, for it can soon be set to rights: but 
when my mould is something more than half full, I 
have gocxi hopes, that from that half-standing upon 
the fire which mounts up by a natural property, the 
heads of Perseus and Medusa will come out ad- 
mirably ; and this yon may depend upon.^ When 
I had laid before the duke all these reasons, with 
many more which I for brevity's sake omit, he: 
shook his head and departed. 

I now took coura^ of myself, andbanishedaltthose 
thoughts, which from time to time occasioned me 
fi;reat inquietude, and made me sorely repent my ever 
Kiving quitted France, with a view of assbting six 
))oor nieces at Florence, which good intention proved 
the source and origin of all the misfortunes that after- 
wards befel me. However, I still flattered myself, 
that if I could but finish my statue of Perseus, all 
my labours would be converted to delight, and meet 
with a glorious and happy reward. Thus having 
recovered my vigour of mmd, I with tbe utmost 
strength of body and of purse, though indeed 1 had 
but little money le^ began to purefaase se^'eral 
loads of pine-wood from the pine grove of the Ser- 
ristori, hard by Monte Lupo; and whilst 1 was 
waiting for it, 1 covered my Perseus with the earth 
which JL had prepared several months before hand, 
that it might aave its proper seasoning. Afler I had 
made its coat of earthy (fon the technical term in our 
business is coat,) covered' it well, and bound it pro- 
perly with irons ; 1 began by means of a slow fire to 
draw off the wax, whidi melted away by many 
vent holes : for the noie of these are made, mc better 
the moulds are filled : when I had entirely strippedi 
off the wax, I made, a sort of fence round my. Per- 
seus, that is, round the mould above-mentioned. o6 
bricks^ piling them one apoa another, and< leaaring 
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several vacuities for the fire to exhale at. 1 next 
began to put on the wood, and kept a constant 
Are for two days and two nights, till the wax being 
quite off» and the mould well baked, I all on a sudden 
began to dig a hole to bury my mould in, and ob- 
served all those fine methods ot proceeding that are 
prescribed by our art. When I had completely dug 
thehole» I took my mould, and by means of levers 
and good strong cables, directed it with care, and 
suspended it a cubit above the level of the furnace, 
so that it hung exactly in the middle of the hole ; I 
then let it gently down to the very bottom of the 
furnace, and placed it with all the care and exactness 
1 possibly could. After I had finished this part of 
my task, I began to make a covering of the very 
earth I had taken off, and in proportion as I raised 
the earth, I made vents for it, which are a sort of 
tubes of baked earth, generally used for conduits, 
and other things of a similar nature. As soon as I 
saw that I had placed it properly, and that this 
manner of covenng it, by putting on those small 
tubes in their proper places, was likely to answer, 
as also that my journeymen thoroughly understood 
my plan, whicn was very different m)m that of all 
other masters, and I was sure that 1 could depend 
.upon them, X turned my thoughts to my funiace : 
I had caused it to be filled witn several pieces of 
brass and bronze, and heaped them upon one an- 
other in the manner taught us by our art; taking 
particular care to leave a jiassage for the flames, that 
the metal might the sooner assume its colour and 
dissolve into a fluid. Thus I with great alacrity ex- 
cited my men to lay on the prne-wood, which, be- 
cause of the unctuosity of the resinous matter that 
oozes from the pine-tree, and that my furnace was 
admirably well made, burned at such a rate, that I 
was continually obliged to run to and fro» which 
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really fatigued me. I, however, bore the hardship; 

ut to add to my misfortune, the shop took fire, 
and we were all very much afraid that the roof would 
fall in and crush us : from another quarter, that is 
from the garden, tlie sky poured in so much rain 
and wind, that it cooled my furnace. Thus did I 
continue to struggle with these cross accidenu for 
several hours ; and exerted myself to such a degree, 
that my constitution, though robust, could no longer 
bear such severe hardship, and I was suddenlv at- 
tacked by a most violent intermitting fever : in snort, 
I was so ill that I found myself under a necessity of 
lying down upon the bed. This gave me great con- 
cern, but it wad unavoidable ; 1 thereupon addressed 
myself to my assistants, who were about ten in 
number, consisting of masters who melted bronze, 
helpers, men from the country, and the journeymen 
that worked in the shop, among whom was Ber- 
nardino Manellini di Mugello, that had lived with 
me several years. After having recommended it to 
them all to take proper care of my business, 1 said 
to Bernardino—'* My friend, be careful to observe 
the method which I have shown you, and use all 
possible expedition, for the metal will soon be ready ; 
you cannot mistake : these two worthy men here 
will quickly make the tubes; with two such directors 
YOU can certainly contrive to manage matters; and I 
nave no doubt but my mould will be filled com- 
pletely ; I at present find myself extremely ill, and 
really believe that in a few hours this severe disorder 
will put an end to my life.'* 

Tnus I left them in great sorrow, and went to bed : 
as soon as I had lain down, I ordered the maids to 
carry victuals and drink into the shop for all the men, 
and told them 1 did not expect to live till the next 
morning. They encouraged me notwithstanding; as- 
suring IOC that aiy disorder would not last, as it was 
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only the effect of my having over-fatigued myself. In 
this manner did I continue for two hours in a violent 
fever ; I every moment perceived it to increase, and 
was incessantly crying out — " I am 'dying! 1 am 
dying!'' My housekeeper, whose name was Mona 
!^ore da Castel del Rio, was one of the most sensible 
women in the world, and thoroughly devoted to my 
interest ; she rebuked me forgiving way to vain fears, 
and at the same time attended me with the greatest 
kindness and care imaginable : however, seeing me 
so very ill, and terrified to such a degree, she could 
hot contain herself, but shed a flood of tears, which 
she endeavoured to conceal from me. 

Whilst we were both in this deep affliction, I 
perceived a man enter the room, who in his person 
appeared to be as crooked and distorted as the letter 
S ; this man began to deliver himself in these terms, 
with a tone of voice as dismal and melancholy as 
those who exhort and pray with persons who are 
going to be executed— ''Alas ! poor Benvenuto, your 
work is spoiled, and the misfortune admits ot no 
remedy/' No sooner had I heard the words uttered 
by this messenger of evil, than I cried out so Ioud» 
that my voice might be heard as far as the empyreum» 
and got out of bed. I began immediately to dress, 
and giving either kicks or cuffs to the maid-servants 
and the boy as they came to help me on with niy 
clothes, 1 complained bitterly in these terms — ** O 
you envious and treacherous villains, this is a piece 
ofvillany schemed and contrived on purpose; but I 
swear by the living God, that I will sift it to the 
bottom ; and before I die, give such proofs who I 
am, as shall not fail to astonish the whole world.'' 

Having huddled on my clothes, I went, with a 
mind boding evil, to the shop, where I found all 
those whom I had left so alert, and in such hij^h 
spirits, standing in the utmost confusion and as- 
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tonishment: I thereupon addressed tiiem thus — 
** Listen all of you to what I am going to say ; and 
since you either would not or could not follow the 
method I pointed out ; obey me now that 1 am pre- 
sent ; my work is before us, and let none of you 
offer to oppose or contradict me» for such cases as 
this require activity and not counsel." Hereupon 
one Alexander Lastricati had the assurance to say 
to me — ** Look you> Bcnvenuto, you have under- 
taken a work which our art cannot compass> and 
which b not to be effected by human power.'^ 
Hearing these words, I turned about in sucn a pas- 
sion, and so bent upon mischief, that both he and 
all the rest unanimously cried out to me — *' Give 
your orders, and we will second you in whatever you. 
command, we will assist you as long as we have 
breath in our bodies." These kind and affectionate 
words they uttered, as I firmly believe, in a per- 
suasion that I was upon the point of expiring. I 
went directly to examine the tumace, and saw all 
the metal in it concreted : I thereupon ordered two 
of the helpers to step over the way to Capretta Bec- 
cajo, for a load of young oak, which had been 
above a year drying, and been offered me by Maria 
Ginevera> wife to the said Capretta. Upon his 
bringing me the first bundles oi it, I began to fill 
the grate: this sort of oak makes a brisker fire 
than any other wood whatever ; but the wood of 
elder-trees and pine-trees is used in casting artillery, 
because it makes a mild and gentle fire As ftoon 
as the concreted metal felt the power of this violent 
fire, it b^gan to brighten and glitter. In another 
q^uarter 1 made them hurry the tubes with all pos- 
sible expedition, and sent some of them to the roof 
of the house to take care of the fire, which through 
the great violence of the wind had acquired new 
force; and towards the garden 1 had caused some 
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tables with pieces of tapestry and old cloths to be 
placed, in order to shelter me from the rain. As 
soon as I bad applied the proper remedy to each evil, 
] with a loud voice cried out to my men to bestir 
themselves and leud a helping hand ; so that when 
they saw that the concreted metal began to melt 
again, the whole body obeyed me with such zeal and 
klacrity, that every man did work enough for three. 
Then I caused half a mass of pewter to be taken, 
the weight about sixty pounds, and thrown upon 
the metal in the furnace, which with the other heips, 
as the brbk wood fire, and stirring it sometimes with 
iron, and sometimes with long poles, soon became 
completely dissolved. Finding tnat I had effected 
what seemed as difficult as to raise the dead, I re- 
covered my vigour to such a degree, that I no longer 
perceived whether 1 had any fever, nor had I tne 
least apprehension of death. Suddenly a loud noise 
was heardy and a glittering of fire Hashed before our 
eyes, as if it had been the darting of a thunderbolt. 
Upon the appearance of this extraordinary pheno- 
menon, terror seized on all present, and on none 
more than myself. This tremendous noise being 
over, we began to stare at each other, and per- 
ceived that the cover of the furnace had burst and 
flown off, so that the bronze began to run. 1 im- 
mediately caused the mouths of my mould to be 
opened ; but finding that the metal did not run with 
its usual velocity, and apprehending that the cause 
of it was that the quality of the metal was con- 
sumed by the violence of the fire, 1 ordered all my 
dishes and porrinffersy which were in number about 
two hundred, to oe placed one by one before my 
tubes, and part of them to be thrown into the fur- 
nace ; so that all present perceiving that my bronze 
was completely dissolved, and that my mould waa 
ruling, with joy and aU^rity assisted and qbeycid 
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me : I for my part was sometimes in one place, some* 
times in another, giving my directions, and assisting 
my men, before whom 1 offered up this prayer — 
** O God, I addrecs myself to thee, who of thy di- 
vine power didst rise from the dead, and ascend in 
glory to heaven ; I acknowledge in gratitude this 
mercy that my mould has been filled; I rail pros- 
trate before thee, and with my whole heart return 
thanks to thy Divine Majesty. My pfayer being 
•ver, i took a plate of meat which stood upon a little 
bench, and ate with a great appetite ; I ui^n drank 
with my whole corps of journeymen and assistants, 
and went joyfully and in good health to bed ; for 
there were still two hours of nieht ; and I rested as 
well as if I had been troubled with no oiannef of 
disorder. 

My good housekeeper, without my having given 
any oraers, had provided a young capon for my 
dinner ; when I af ose, which was not till about noon, 
she accosted me in high spirits, and said merriljp— 
** Is this the man that thought himself dying ! It 
is my firm belief that the cufn and kicks which you 
oaye us last night when you were quite frantic and 
bedeviled, frightened away your fever, and that ap- 
prehending lest you should &11 upon it in the same 
manner, it chose to betake itsdf to flight. So my 
whole poor family having got over such panics and 
hardships, without delay procured earthen vessels 
to supply the place of the pewter dishes and por- 
Tinffers, and we all dined toaether very cheerfully 4 
indeed I do not remember having ever in my life 
eaten a meal with greater satisfactioo, or with a 
better appetite. After dinner all those who had 
assisted me in my work, came and congratulated 
me upon what had happened, fetwrned thanks to 
tl^e Divine Being for having; interposed so merci- 
fuUy in our behalf, and deckied tni^t tkey bad in 
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theory and practice learned such things as were 
judged impossible by other masters. 1 thereupon 
thought it allowable to boast a little of my knowledge 
and skill in this fine art, and, pulling out my purse, 
satisfied all my workmen for their labour. 

My mortal enemy. Pier Francesco Ricci, the 
duke's steward, was very eager to know how the 
affiiir had turned out ; so that the two whom I sus- 
pected of being the cause of my metal's concreting 
m the manner above related, told him, that I was 
not a man, but rather a downright devil, for I 
had compassed that which was not in the power of 
art to effect ; with many other surprising things which 
would have been too much even for the devil. As 
they gready exa^rated what had passed, perhaps 
with a view ofexcusing themselves, the steward 
wrote to the duke, who was then at Pisa, an account 
still more pompous, and more replete with the 
marvellous, than that which the workmen had 
given him. Having lefk my work to cool during 
two days after it was cast, I began gradually to un- 
cover It I I first of all found the Medusa^s head, 
which had come out admirably by the assistance df 
the vents, as I had observed to the duke, that the 
property of fire was to fly upwards : I proceeded to 
uncover the rest, and founa that the other head, I 
mean that of Perseus, was likewise come out per- 
fectly well ; this occasioned me still greater surprise, 
because, as it is seen in the statue« it is much lower 
than th^of Medusa, the mouth of that fijsure being 
placed over the head and shoulders of Perseus : I 
found that where the head of Perseus ends, ail the 
bronze was out which I had in my furnace ; this 
surprised me veiy much, that there should not he 
anything over and above what is necessary in casting; 
my astonishment indeed was raised so such a degree, 
that I looked «pon it as a miracle immediately 
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wrdught by the Almighty. I went on uncovertng 
it with great success, and found every part turn 
out to admiration till 1 reached the foot of the 
right leg, where I perceived the heel come out; 
so proceeding to examine it, and finding that the 
whole was filled up, in one respect I was ^lad, in 
another sorry* because I had told the duke it would 
not have that effect : continuing however to uncoyer 
it, I found that not only the toes were wtoting, 
but part of the foot itself; so that there was almost 
one half deficient. This occasioned me some new 
trouble, but I was not displeased at it» because I 
could thereby convince the duke that I understood 
my business thoroughly; and though there had 
come out a great deal more of that foot than I thought 
there would, the reason was that in consequence 
of the several accidents that had happened* it was 
heated much more than it could have been in the 
regular course of business; especially as the pewter 
plates had been thrown into the furnace, a thing 
never done before. 1 was highly pleased that my 
work had succeeded so well, and went to Pisa to 
pay my respects to the duke, who received me in 
the most gracious manner imaginable ; the duchess 
vied with nim in kindness to me ; and though the 
steward had written them an account of the affair, 
it appeared to them much more wonderful and ex- 
traordinary when I related it myself. Upon my 
speaking to him of the foot of Perseus, which had 
not come out, (a circumstance of which I had 
apprized his excellency,) 1 perceived that he was 
filled with the utmost astonishment, and told the 
affair to the duchess in the same terms that 1 had 
before related to him. Finding that these great 
personages vt^re become so favourable to me« I 
availed myself of the opportunity to request the 
duke's permission to go to Rome ; he granted it 
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in the roost obliging terms, and desired me to return 
speedily, in order to finish my statue of Perseus ; 
he at the ,same time gave me letters of recom- 
mendation to his ambassador Aveiardo Serristori. 
This happened in the beginning of the pontificate 
of Pope Julio de' Monti. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

Cellini receiveti a letter from Michael Angelo eoiMMrniqg a brooM 
head of Bindo Altoritl.— He sets out for Rome with the duke's 
penniuion in the beginning of Pope Julio de' Monti's pontifl* 
cate.— Haring paid bis respects to the Pope, he wiUte upon 
Michael Angelo, and endeavours to persuade him to enter into 
the duke's service,— Michael Angeto deelines it on account of 
his being then empU»yed in the building of St Feter*s.-^ellini 
returns to Florenee, and meets with a cold reception fron» the 
dnke, occasioned by ill offices done him by the steward.—* Matters 
are accommodated between him and his excellency, but he soon 
ISiUls into a like disgrace with the duchess, by disclosing a secret 
eoncerning her pearl necklace to the duke.— Particular account 
of the purchase of the above necklace.— Bernardone is success- 
ful in prevailing upon the duke to buy it for the duchess, con- 
trary to Cellini's opinion.— Her highness becomes Cellini's im- 
placable enemy. 

Before my departure from Florence, I directed 
niy men to proceed with the work according to the 
method I had taught them. The cause of^ my 
journey was this : having made a bust of Bindo 
Antonio Altoviti as big as the life, I sent it to him 
at Rome; and he put it into a cabinet richly fur- 
nished with antiques and other things of value, 
but an unfit repository for pieces of sculpture or 
even for pictures ; the tact is that the windows were 
under those fine works, so that being placed in a 
wrong light, they did not appear to that advantage 
which they would have done if they had been m 
a proper situation. One day Bindo happened to be 
slandmg at his door when Michael Angelo Buonarroti 
the sculptor was passing by ; the former desired the 
latter to come in and take a view of his cabinet of 
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curionities. Michael Angelo having complied with 
his request, asked Bindo who the artist was that 
had hit off his likeness in so masterly a manner ? 
*' You must know," added he, *' that I am highly 
pleased with this head, though there are very fine 
antiques near it ; but if those windows were above 
instead of being imdemeath, they would appear 
more conspicuous, and your bust would, even 
anKMifiSt so many noble pieces of antiquity, claim 
a hi^ d^ee of reputation/' No sooner had 
Michael Angelo left his friend Bindo, than the 
former wrote me a very polite letter, to this pu> 
port— «^' My dear friena, Benvenuto, 1 have many 
years known you for one of the ablest jewellers 
in the world, and I now find that you have equal 
abilities as a sculptor ; you must know that Signor 
Bindo Altoviti snowed me his bust in bronze, and 
told me that it was done by you: I was highly 
pleased with the execution, but it gave me great 
uneasiness to see it placed in a disadvantageous light ; 
had it but been properly situated, it would have ap- 

E eared to have been tne master-piece it is." This 
(tter abounded with the most affectionate and most 
fiivourable expressions concerning myself; so befort 
I set out for Rome I showed it to the duke, who 
perused it with great pleasure, and said to me-^ 
'* Benvenuto, I would have you write to him, and if 
you can prevail on him to come to Florence, I wiU 
make liim one of the eight and fort^r.'' Accordiii|[;ly 
I wrote him a most anectionate epistle, ezpressinff 
tile duke's sentiments as above, and saying a himdred 
times more than 1 had been commissioned to say j 
however, to avoid commiting any error, I showed 
it to his excellency before 1 sealed it, and told him 
that perhaps I had promised him too much. He 
made answer, thai I had done very riehtly, that 
Michael Angelo deserved still more than Jl hud pr«K 
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mised him, and that he proposed couferring on 
him more considerable favours. This letter of mine 
Michftel Angelo never answered, at which neglect 
the duke was highly offended. Upon my arrival at 
Rome I went to lodee at the house of Bindo Altoriti: 
he immediately tola me that he had shown hb bust 
in bronze by my hands to Michael Angelo» who 
had bestowed upon it the highest praises imaginable; 
so we talked together of this afiOeiir for a consideiable 
time. This man had in his hands one thontend 
two hundred crowns of mine, which he bonowed 
of me to make up the sum of five thousand two 
hundred tliat he had lent to the duke ; thus four 
thousand were his own, and minewere in his name. 
He regularly paid me the just interest for my share* 
which was the reason that I undertook to make hb 
bust : when he first saw it in wax* he sent roe fifty 
crowns by Giulbno Paccalli his derk | I did not 
choose to take the money, but sent it back bj the 
messenger, and afterwards told Bindo himself that 
it was sufficient for me if he would keep that money 
with^ the rest of mine in his hands, and I received 
the interest of it. But now 1 perceived that he 
had bad intentions, and instead of caressing me 
according tocustom* he behaved quiterudely; thou^ 
he entertained me in his house, he was never in a 
good humour, but quite the reverse. However, we 
settled. the affair in a few wmrds: I gave up my 
payment for making the bust, and even what the 
DTonze had stood me in, and agreed thatBindo should 
keep my mone^ in hb han£, and pay me fifteen 
per cent upon it during my natural life. One of 
the first things that I did at Rome was to go to kbs 
^e^ Pope's toe; I talked for some time with hb 
hdlinessy and found him much disposed to favour 
mtf nay I verily believe that dianisted with the 
4iAcidtiei I had to encounter at norfence I should 
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have again settled with his holiness's consent at 
Rome ; but I found that the Florentine ambassador 
counteracted me. I went to Michael Angelo Bao- 
narrotiy and repeated to him the contents of the 
letter I had sent to him from Florence by the 
duke's orders. He told me he was employed in 
building St Peter's church, and for that reason could 
not ouit Rome : I then said to him, thait since he 
had aetermiued upon the model of the structure, 
he m^ht leave his uupil Urbino in his place, who 
would punctually follow his directions ; and at the 
same time 1 made him several new promises in the 
duke's name. He thereupon looked at me atten- 
tively, and asked me with a smile, whether I was 
pleased with my situation at the court of Florence? 
though I assureid him I was perfectly well satisfied, 
and that I met with the kindest treatment imaginable, 
he seemed to be thoroughly acquainted with all my 
grievances ; and his final answer was that he could 
not think of leavingRome. I remonstrated with him» 
that he would act most laudably in returning to 
his own country, which was eovemed by a most 
just prince, and one who loved men of genius and 
abilities the most of any potentate the world had 
ever produced. I mentioned that he had an appren- 
tice called de' Urbino, who had lived witn him 
several years, rather as a servant boy, than in any 
other capacity; this was evident enoug^h, for the lad 
had learned nothing at all of the busmess. Upon 
my pressinjg Michael Angelo so hard, that he nad 
not a worcl to say in his defence, he turned all on 
a sudden to his apprentice, as it were to ask his 
opinion of the matter. Urbino with rustic sestures 
and a roi^h voice said — " I will never quit Michael 
An&:elo till I have laid him out, or ne me." I 
could not help laughing at the simplicity of these 
words; so departed without ceremony. 
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.Alter 1 had transacted my business with Bindo 
Altovitt souDsaccessfully as to lose my bust of bronze^ 
Mid to entrust my money in his hands during ^ife, 
I saw dearly what the principles of merchants are» 
and retnmeid to Florence very much dissatisfied 
with my expedition. I waited on his excellency, 
wlio was then at the castle upon the bridge of 
Rifvedi : hj the way I met with Signor Pier rran- 
cetco Riccu the steward, and on making an offer 
to accost him with the civilities which custom pre- 
scribes, he exclaimed with the utmost surprise — 
** So you are returned ! ** his surprise still conunuing, 
he clapped his hands, told me that the duke was 
atthe castle ; then turned his hack to me and marched 
off: I could not possibly conceive why the fool 
behaved so oddly. 1 repaired, however, to the castle, 
and entering the garden where the duke happened 
to be walking, I saw his excellency at a distance ; 
at the sn;ht of me he discovered symptoms of ^reat 
soiprise, and signified to me by a nod that I might 
go about my business. I who had flattered myself 
mat he would caress me rather more than at my 
departure, seeing him behave thus extravagantly, 
retomed very much disgusted to Florence, and re> 
suming my business, eYideavoured to brinj^ my works 
f a conclusion with all possible expedition. Not 
bein^ able to conjecture the cause of the cold re- 

Xion I had met with, 1 carefully observed in 
t manner I was looked upon by signor Sforza, 
and others of the duke's intimates ; and took it into 
my head to ask Sforza what was the meaning of 
this indifference; the latter answered laughing — 
*' Benvenuto, endeavour to act the part of a man 
of honour, and fear nothing." Several days after 
he managed an interview for me with the duke, 
who received me with a great many odd civilities, 
and asked me what was w>ing at Rome : I entered 
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into a conversation vvith him the best I could, and 
save him an account of the bust of bronze that I 
had made for Bindo Altoviti, with what happened 
upon the occasion. I perceived that he listened to 
me with the ereatest attention imaginable ; so I told 
him all that nad passed between Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti and me, at which he discovered some 
resentment, but at the same time could not help 
laughing at the simplicity of Urbino : he said that 
the loss would be Michael Angelo's, and not his ; 
I made ray bow, and retired. Doubtless Pier Fran- 
cesco, the steward, had done me some ill office with 
the duke, which proved unsuccessful, for God is 
always a friend to truth, and as he has hitherto 
extricated and preserved me from the greatest 
dangers, I hope ne will continue his protection to 
the end of my life ; in the course of which I have 
gone through such a sea of trouble and distress, yet 
proceed forward undaunted in mv career, with nis 
assistance; nor am I terrified oy the frowns of 
fortune or the influence of inauspicious stars, so 
long as God fisivours me with nis all-sufficient 
grace. 

Now, gentle reader^ thou art to hear a most 
dreadful accident. I made all the haste I could to 
finish my work, and in the evening went to the 
duke's wardrobe, where 1 used to assist the gold- 
smiths employed by his excellency, most of whose 
works were after my designs : the duke took great 
delight in seeing them busy^ and in conversing with 
me, which induced roe sometimes to go there m the 
day-time. One day, as I happened to be in his 
wardrobe, his excellency came thither according to 
custom, and the rather when he knew that I was 
there ; he began to chat with me, and I made myself 
so agreeable to him, that he appeared 10 be in a 
better humour than usual : all on a sudden one ol 
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his secretaries entered the room, and whispered him 
in the ear, as if about some business of great im- 
portance ; the duke rose, and they went together 
into another apartment : as the duchess had sent to 
see what the cluke was doing, the page told her that 
he was talking and laughing with Benvenuto, and' 
we were very merry; her excellency thereupon 
entered the wardrobe, and not findins the duke, sat 
down by us ; perceiving that it would be some time 
before we hau done work, she turned to me with 
sreat good humour, and showing me a fine string of 
ktige pearls, asked me what I thought of it. 1 
praisec it hiehly. Her excellency then said — ** 1 
want the duke to buy it for me; so, Benvenuto, 
praise it in his presence as much as possible." 
Hearing the duchess express herself in this manner, 
I discovered my sentiments to her with the most 
profound respect, in these terms— '* I thought that 
string of pearls belonged to your excellency, and it 
was proper that I should say no ill of any thing that 
was yours ; but at present I am under the necessity 
of speaking my mind ; you must then understand, 
that by my knowledge m these matters I can dis- 
cover many defects in these pearls, and would by no 
means advise you to buy them." She answered — 
'* The merchant offers them to me for six thousand 
crowns, and if they had not some defects they would 
be worth twelve thousand/' ** If the string of 
pearis/' replied I, " were ever so fine, 1 would not 
advise any one to give above five thousand crowns 
for it ; because pearls are not like jewels ; in process 
of time they lose their value, but jewels lose nothing 
bv growing old, and therefore are a proper purchase. 
The duchess, somewhat piqued, said she had a fancy 
for these pearls, therefore begged I would praise 
them to the duke, and even make no scruple of tell- 
iog an untruth to yerve her^ and 1 shoula find my 
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account in it; I, who was always a lorer of truths 
and an enemy to falsehood, being then under a 
necessity of telling lies, lest 1 should forfeit the 
favour of 90 great a princess, repaired witn these 
cursed pearls to the apartment to which the duke 
was then retired. As soon as he saw me, he said— 
" Benvenuto, what are you about ? '' I pulled out 
the string of pearls, and made answer — " My lord, 
1 am come to show you a fine string of the choicest 

rarls :" then bestowing the highest praiseson them, 
added— ^' Buy them, my lord ; buy them by all 
means." The duke told me he did not choose to 
buy them, as they were not perfect. To this I 
answered— "Excuse me, my lord, these surpass 
other pearls in beauty." The duchess was behind 
us, ana could not but overhear what I said | so that 
I praised the pearls up to the skies. The duke, 
turning to me with great good humour, said — 
*' fienvenuto, I know you are an excellent judge 
of these things ; and if the pearls are so very fine, I 
should not think much of purchasing them, as well 
to please the duchess, as to have them in my pos- 
session." As 1 had begun to tell lies, 1 plunged 
deeper and deeper into the mire, contradicting every 
thing the duke said, and depending upon the 
duchess, yvho, 1 hoped, would in time reward me. 
I waA to receive two hundred crowns for making 
the baraain, for the duchess had hinted to me at 
much : out I resolved not to touch a &rthing of the 
money, lest the duke should think I was acting in 
this manner with an interested view. He repeated 
to me again, that he looked upon me as a perfect 
judge of such things^ and begged that if I were the 
man of principle he took me to be, I would speak 
the truth. Thereupon the tears came into my eyes, 
and I said to him — *< My lord, if I te^ you the truth, 
I make the duchess my mortal enemy; I shall in 

s 
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consequence be under a necessity of leaving this 
city ; and my statue of Perseus, which 1 promised 
the Illustrious school of Florence, will beeolne the 
scoff of my enemies : I therefore beg your excellency 
will consider my case." The duke percehring that 
I had spoken before by compulsion, desired me to 
put my confidence in him and feat nothing. I 
asked him, how it was possible to conceal the aflair 
from the duchess ? He bid me tell her, that the 
pearls were quite eclipsed by a casket of diamonds. 
Upon his expressing himself in this manper, I told 
him my real opinion of the pearls, and declared that 
they were not worth above two Uionsand crowns : 
the duchess perceiving that we were quiet, for we 
lowered our voices as much as we possibly could^ 
came forward, and said to the duke—" My dear 
lord, I beg you would buy me that string of pearls, 
because 1 have taken a particular &ncy to it, and 
your ereat artist Benvenuto says, he never saw a 
flner.'^ The duke told her, he would not buy it 
upon any account. *' Why, my dear lord," replied 
the duchess, " will not your excellency buy that 
string of pearls to obliee me ? * *' Because," an- 
swered the duke, **1& not choose to throw away 
my money." " How is it throwing away your 
money," replied the duchess, ** if Benvenuto here, 
in whom you have so much confidence, has assured 
ine it would be cheap at upwards of three thousand 
crowns ? " The duke then said — ** Madam, Ben- 
venuto has told me, that if I buy it I should throw 
away my money, because these pearls are neither 
round nor equal, and there are many old ones 
amonsst them ; to convince yourself what I say is 
true, do but observe that pearl there, and that other: 
look, there and there again : in a word, they are by 
no means for my purpose." Upon his delivering 
himself in that manner, the duchess gave me a very 
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severe look^ and sbakine her head with a menacing 
air, left the apartment I was now strongly tempted 
to hurry away to some other part of the world ; but 
as my Ferseus was in a manner finished, 1 could not 
thinK of neglecting to take it out of the mould. Let 
the reader but consider my case, and seriously reflect 
on the cruel dilemma to which I was reduced. The 
duke had gtren orders to his servants to suffer me 
constantly to pass through the apartments, and to 
have access to his excellency wherever he happened 
to be ; whilst the duchess had laid her injunctions 
upon the very same servants to turn me out when- 
ever 1 came to the palace : these fellowsy as soon as 
they saw me coming, would quit their posts, and 
order me to turn back ; but tney took care to act 
thus unpereeived by the duke ; for if his excellency 
saw me first, he either called to me, or made me a 
sign to enter. The duchess sent for that Bemardone, 
of whose knavery she had so bitterly complained, 
and recommended the affair of the pearls to him in 
the same manner she had done to me ; Bernardone 
thereupon told her, that her excellency might 
depena upon him. The rogue went into the duke's 
presence with the above-mentioned string of pearb 
m his hand. The duke no sooner set eyes u)H>h 
him but he bid him begone. The knave, with his 
odd, affected tone of voice, with which he drawled 
through his nose in a ridiculous manner, said-— 
** Ah,. my dear lord, buy that string of pearls for 
the poor lady, who cannot live without it." He 
added many more foolish expressions, and at last 
quite disgusted the duke, who ordered him either to 
begone instantly, or he would give him a slap in 
the face. The fellow knew very well what he was 
about, for if, by means of flattery or any other artifice 
whatever, he could prevail on the duke to make 
that purchase, he was sure of gaining the duchess's 
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good graces, and of receiving several hundred 
crowns for the bargain : he continued therefore to 
fawn and flatter, and the duke gave him several 
good sound boxes on the ear to make him Quit the 
place. So smartly were the boxes given, that his 
cheeks not only became red, but the tears burst 
into his eyes; the fellow, notwithstanding, per- 
sisted in nis importunities, and cried^'^ Ah, mj 
lord, your faithful ser\'aut would &in discharge his 
duty, and willingly submit to bear any severe treat- 
ment, provided the poor lady may be indulged in 
her desire/' The duke at last quite tired of the 
man, being also wearied out with cuffing him about, 
and no longer able to resist his love for the duchess, 
whom he chose to humour in every thing» said to 
Bemardone — '* Get you gone, and make a bargain 
for the pearls, for I am willing to do any thin^ to 
please the duchess." From this whole transaction 
the reader may form a judgment of the fury of 
adverse fortune in persecuting a poor man, and the 
infamous manner in which she favours the base and 
worthless : 1 totally forfeited the good graces of the 
duchess, which was in a great measure the cause of 
my being deprived of the duke's favours, and the 
scoundrel Bemardone was not only well paid for 
treating about the pearls, but became a ravourite 
both of the duke and duchess : hence it is evident^ 
that when fortune bears us a grudge, it avails no- 
thing to act agreeably to the dictates of virtue and 
honour. 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

The duke wages war with the inhabitants of Sienna.— Cellini ia 
employed among others in repairing the fortifications of Florenee. 
—Dfspnte between him and the dulce ooneeminf the beat wetlMd 
«f nMag fortifioationsrf— Quarrel between CeUini and a Leai- 
bard eaf tain, who had treated him disrespectfuUy.-4>iaeoverf of 
aeme ear|e«a antiquities in the ooontry of Arenoe^The mutilated 
figures are repaired by CellinLp-He works privately in the dukeli 
apartment at these figures, but meets witii opposition fromtiie 
duchess.— Extraordinary scene between him and her highnestrf^ 
He refuses to gratify her in placing some bronxe figures in her 
apartment, which Nxidens the breach between them.— Quarrel 
between him and Bernardone the goldsmith.— He finishes his 
famous statue of Vsraetts ani Andromeda; which ia exposed to 
publie view in the great afuare^ and meets with uniTersal appro- 
bation ; the duke in particular is highly pleased with it— CeUini 
is iuTited over to Sictty by the viceroy, but refuses to qidt the 
duke's service.— With a mind replete with joy at his great success, 
he undertakes a pilgrimage of a few days to Vallombrosa and 
Camaldoli. 

About this time the war of Sienna broke out» and 
the duke choosing to fortify Florence, consi^ed 
the gates of the city to the care of the most skilful 
engineers and architects; upon this occasion the 
gate leading to Prato, with tne little gate of Amo, 
leading to the mills, fell to my share ; to the Cavalier 
Bandinello was given the gate of St Friano; to Paa- 
qualino of Ancona, the gate of St Pier G^ttolini ; 
to Giuliano di Baccio d^A^olo, a carpenter, the 
gate of St Greorge; to Particino, a carpenter, the 
^te leading to St Nicholas ; to Francesco da St 
Gallo, the sculptor, sumamed MargoUa, was con- 
signed that which leads to Croce ; and to Griam- 
batista> commonly called Jasso, was given the Pinti 
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eate; in like manner other bastions and gates were 
distributed amongst other engineers^ whose names 
I cannot now recollect, nor is it very material. The 
duke» who was a man of abilities, and of a respec- 
table character, when uninfluenced by others* went 
. his rounds about the city ; and after his ezcelleiicy 
had well surveyed it, and determined upon his 
measures, he sent for Lattanzio Gorini nis pay- 
master; an office in which Lattanzio pKartioularly 
delighted ; his excellency then ordered hiiQ to take 
piaiis of the several methods he had formed to iqair 
the fortifications of his capital. Accordingly Lat- 
tanzio sent each of us a plan of the ^e he was to 
. fortify. When I received mine, perceiving that the 
method was altogether defective* I went with it in 
: my hands to hb excellency* in order to show him 
objections; but I no sooner began to speak* than 
he turned about to me in a violent passion* and told 
me* he would readily allow me the superiority in 
statuary* but in this business of fortification I must 
in my turn yield to him ; therefore 1 was to follow 
the plan which he had sent me. To this short 
admonition 1 answered* in the gentlest terms pos- 
sible, and said — *' My lord, even with r^rd to the 
method of making beautifiil statues* I have learned 
something from your excellency* for we have always 
had disputes on the subject; m like manner with 
it^rd to this article of fortifying your city* which is 
a matter of much greater consequence than casting 
statues* 1 b^ your excellency would vouchsafe to 
iiear me; that b]^ conversing with you upon the 
subject* you may instruct me m what manner I am 
to serve you." By these insinuating expressions* 
H^ duke was prevailed on to enter into a conver- 
•salion with me; I made it appear by clear and con- 
vincing reasons* that this method of fortifying would 
never answer ; upon which he desired me to go and 
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draw a plan mj^elf, and he would see how he liked 
it. I drew two plans according to the right method 
of fortification, and carried them to his excellency ; 
who then distinguishing the true from the false 
method, said to me with great good humour — *' Go 
and fortify the two gates your own way, I have no 
further oDJection." 1 thereupon began the work 
with all possible expedition. 

There was upon guard at the gate of Prato a Lom- 
bard captain, a robust, lusty man, who spoke in a 
very rougfa« brutish manner, and was exceedingly 
ignorant and presumptuous : this m^n questionmg 
me concerning what I was about, I with ereat milcU 
ness showed nim my plans, and found it a veiy 
difficult matter to make him conceive the method 
I intended to observe in my operations. The stupid 
mortal now shook his head, now turned himself one 
way, and now another, often changed the position 
of nis legs, twisted his mustachoes, which were venr 
long, frequently pulled the fold of his cap over his 
eyes, and uttered oaths and imprecations^ telling 
me he did not understand this puzzling a£fair of 
mine. Being at last quite tired of the fool, I desired 
him to leave it to me, who understood it; so 1 
turned my back to him, at which bein^ somewhat 
provoked, he cried out — " So it seems, sir, you and I 
must have a tilt together." I immediately answered 
him in a violent passion, for he had quite exasperated 
me— ><'It will be less trouble to me to run you 
through the body, than to make the bastion for this 

gaite.'" So we both at the same instant clapped our 
ands to our swords, but scarcely had we drawn, 
when a considerable number of gentlemen, as well 
Florentines as courtiers from other parts of the 
country, came and interposed ; most of them blamed 
my adversary, telling him that he was in the wrong; . 
that I was a man capable of making him pay dear 
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for what he did ; and that if the duke came to know 
what had passed between us, the captain would 
have reason to repent it. He then went about his 
business, and I be«in to work at my bastion. When 
I had settled in what manner it was to be erected, 
I repaired to the other little gate of Amo, where! 
met with a captain from Cesena, one of the politest 
men I ever knew of his profession : in his behaviour 
he had all the gentleness of a lady, and yet upon 
occasion he showed himself to be one of the bravest 
and even most resolute men living. This gentle- 
ma^ observed mv manner of proceeding so atten- 
tively, that I could not help taking notice of it ; he 
desired to know what I was about, and I with great 
complaisance explained my plan to him : in a word, 
we vied with each other in politeness and civilities, 
and I acquitted myself mnen better in making this 
bastion than the other. When I had almost finished 
my bastions, Piero Strozzi's men made an irruption 
into the dbtrict of Prato, which threw the inha- 
bitants into such a panic that they all instantly 
quitted it, on which account all the carriages of that 
country were loaded, every man removing with his 
effects to the city. As the number of carts occasioned 
their obstructing each other; upon observing the 
great confusion, 1 bid the guards at the gate take 
care there happened no disturbance there, as had 
been the case at the gates of Turin ; for if they should 
have occasion to letdown the poitcuUis, it might 
very possibly be unable to do its office, and remain 
suspended upon one of those carts. The fool of a 
captain, of whom mention has been made above, 
hearing these words, began to give me abusive 
langu^e; I answered him in the same style, so that 
we had a worse quarrel than before ; we were how- 
ever^ parted. Having completed my bastions, I 
received a good round sum of crowns that I little 
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expected, which proved of Rreat service to me, and 
i returned with alacrity to miish my Perseus. 

About this time some curious antiquities were 
discovered in the district of Arezzo, amongst which 
wa? the chimera, viz. that lion of bronze, to be 
seen in the apartments next to the great hall of the 
palace ; with it was likewise found a considerable 
quantity of small statues of bronze, covered either 
with earth or rust, and each of them wanting the 
head, hands, or feet; the duke took pleasure in 
cleaning these statues himself, with certain little 
chisels. I happened one day to have occasion to 
speak to his excellency, when he put into my hand 
a small hammer, with which 1 struck the little 
chisels which the duke held in his hand, and in 
ihat manner the figures were separated from the 
earth and rust that covered them. Whilst we thus 
passed several evenings together^ the duke gave me 
employment, which was, to supply the limbs that 
were wanting to the little statues; and he took 
such delight m these small labours of the chisel, as 
to make me work even by day ; and if I were tardy 
in going to him, he would send for me. I several 
times gave his excellency to understand that this 
made me neglect my Perseus ; and would be attended 
with several bad consequences : the first of these, 
and which gave me the greatest uneasiness, was 
that the length of time which my work required 
would tire his excellency, as it did m fact ; the next 
was that I had several workmen, and my not being in 
the way, gave rise to many inconveniences ; for tney 
not only spoiled mv work, but grew quite idle and 
negligent. The duke, therefore, contented himself 
with mygoin^ to him after sunset: and 1 had so 
conciliated his afiection, that when I visited him 
in the evening, he caressed me more than ever. 
About this time the new apartments were built 
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towards the menagerie^ so that his excellency desi- 
ring to retire to a private room, got a little chamber 
niaSe up for him in these new buildings ; and hither 
he ordered me to come to him through his wardrobe, 
which I did with the greatest secrecy, by means of 
certain little obscure passages on the other side of 
the great hall. But in a few days the duchess deprived 
me of this convenience, by causing all these paissages 
to be shut up ; so that every evening that I came 
to the palace, I was obliged to wait a considerable 
time s and as she was ill, I never came without dis- 
concerting her. Both for this and another cause 
she had taken such a dislike to me, that she could 
not so much as bear the sight of my person. Though 
I had so much trouble, and received so many disgusts, 
I with paUence continued my visits ; and the duke 
had given such express orders, that as soon as ever 
I knocked at those doors, they were opened to me, 
and without being questioned, I was suffered to go 
wherever 1 woula. It sometimes happened that as 
I unexpectedly entered those apartments, I found 
the duchess busy, when she would fly into such a 
passion with me that I used to be quite frightened^ 
and she would constantly say — *' Will you never 
have done mending those little statues ? your coming 
at present is quite disagreeable to me." My answer 
was always couched m the gentlest terms — ** My 
illustrious and only patroness, there is nothing X 
desire more than to serve you with fidelity and the 
most perfect obedience ; and as these works which 
the duke has employed me in will last several months, 
let me know, madam, whether it is your pleasure 
that I should come here no more; if it be, I will 
come no more upon any account, let who will send 
for me ; and even should the duke himself send, 
1 will say I am indisposed, and will not obey his 
order.'' Her reply was-r** I do not desire you to 
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come no more, neither do I say you should not obey 
the duke ; but I really think these works of yours 
will never have an ena,'* Whether the duke guessed 
tomething of this, or whatever else might be the 
causey his. excellency again began to send for me as 
soon as ever it was sunset, and the messenger desired 
me to come without fail, for the duke waited for 
me. I continued to struggle with these difficulties 
several weeks ; and one evening as I was entering 
according to custom, the duke, who seemed to be 
engaged in some secret conversation with the 
duchess, turned to me in the most violent passion 
imaginable, and I being somewhat terrified, was 
for retiring directly, when he said to me all on a 
sudden — '* Come in, my friend Benvenuto, go to 
your business, and I will soon follow you.^' As I 
was passing by, Signor D. Grazia, the duke's son, 
then quite an infant, took me by the cloak, and 
played the prettiest tricks upon me that were possible 
for such a child ; the duke expressing some surprise 
at this, said to me — *' How pleasant it is to see my 
very children so fond of you." 

Whilst my time was taKcn up in these little trifling 
jobs, the pnnces Don John, Don Amando, and 
Don Ghrazia, every evening came into the room 
where I was at work, and unknown to the duke, 
began to play their tricks upon me. When I begged 
they would leave off, they made answer thev could 
not; and I said to them — " You cannot because 
you will not ; go your ways and leave me : ^ at the 
same time the duke and duchess bc^n to laugh. 
Another evening having finished the four little 
fijg;ures of bronze, which are joined at the basis, I 
mean Jupiter, Mercury, Minerva, andDanae the 
mother of Perseus, with her little son Persinua 
sitting at her feet; I removed theae small figures 
to the apartment where I worked in the evemngi 
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and placed them in proper order, raiting them 
somewhat above the eye, so that they made a very 
pre tty sight. The du ke being apprized of this, came 
somewhat sooner than usual; ana because the person 
who had brought him the intelligence had repre- 
sented them as something far beyond what tney 
really were, affirming that they surpassed the works 
of the ancients, with other exaggerations of the 
like nature, the duke came with uie duchess, and 
talked to her in raptures of my works. I imme- 
diately rose and advanced to meet him ; the duke 
with a noble and striking gesture lifted up his right 
hand, in which he held a beautiful pear of the 
largest size, and said to me — ** My friend Benve- 
nuto, put this pear into your garden." I answered 
placidly — " My lord,^ are you in earnest when you 
desire me to put it into my garden P' The duke 
repeated his words, and said — '' Into your garden, 
wnich is now your own« house and all, do you 
understand me? '' I thereupon thanked both the 
duke and duchess, in the most respectful manner. 
They then both sat down before the little statues, 
for above two hours talked of nothing else, and the 
duchess took such a liking to them, that she said — 
** I will by no means suffer those figures to be 
carried upon that base down into the ^reat square, 
where they will be in danger of being spoiled ; on the 
contrary, I must get you to set them up in an apart- 
ment of mine, where they shall be taken particular 
care of, and kept in a manner suitable to their excel- 
lence/' I opposed what she said by a variety of argu- 
ments, and perceiving that she was determined that I 
should not place them upon the base where they now 
stand, I waited till the day followins : I then repaired 
to the palace about ten oxlock, ana finding that both 
the duke and the duchess were gone to take an 
idring, as I had already properly prepsured the base. 
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I caiised the little statues to be brought down, and 
fixed them with lead in the posiiiou in which 
they were to stand. When the duchess saw thtt 
she was so highly provoked, that had it not been 
for the duke, who took my part to his utmost, H 
should have come off worse tnan I did : however, 
in consequence of her resentment for the string of 
pearls, and this a£Geiir, she did me so many ill offices^ 
that the duke at last left off amusing his leisure 
hours with me ; hence it was that I ceased xoiiuc 
to the palace, and soon had the same difficulty m 
access as before. 

I returned to lodge at the house to which J had 
removed my Perseus, and went on with it under 
all the difficulties that have been already enumerated, 
that is to say, without money, and with so many 
other cross accidents, that one half of them would 
have discouraged a man of the most determined 
resolution. 1 however proceeded, and upon my 
happening one day to hear mass at S. Piero Sche< 
ra^io, I saw Bernardone, the goldsmith and broker, 
whom the duke had promoted to the place of pur- 
veyor to the mint ; as he was coming out of the 
church, the beast committed an indecency ; I there- 
upon cried out to him — ** O hoe, poltroon, beast, 
is that the way your virtues make a noise in the 
world ? '' I then ran home for a cudgel, but Bernard 
done fled directly to the mint ; I stood some time, 
however, at my door, and ordered my boys to watt 
in the street, and make a sijg;n as soon as they saw 
the brute. After I had waited a considerable time 
I began to grow tired; and as my passion had 
subsided a little, I took it into consideration that 
blows are never under a sure direction, and that the 
consequences of such an affair might prove dange- 
rous ; I therefore resolved to take a different sort 
of a re\enge, and as this had happened within a day 

T 
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or two of the festival of our tute laty satnty St John, 
I wrote some verses and pasted them up at that 
part of the church where Bemardone had behaved 
m tlie beastly manner above described. The pur- 
port of them was as follows. 

||Here there is something wanting in the manu- 
script.] 

^oth the accident and the verses which it had 
given occasion to, soon became known at the palace; 
me duke and duchess laughed heartily, and all on 
a sudden there gathered crowds of people about the 
church, who were greatly diverted witn the adven- 
ture. As they looked towards the mint, and fixed 
their eyes upon Bemardone, his son Baccio per- 
ceiving it, in a passion tore the pap^, and bitinis 
his finger, threatened the people with his shrill 
voice, which drawled through his nose ; while 1 on 
mypart made as great a rout as he. 

Xhe duke being informed that my statue of Perseus 
would bear inspection as a finished piece, came one 
day to see it, and showed by manj evident signs 
that it gave him the hiefaest satisfaction imaginable ; 
so turning to some noblemen in his retinue he ex- 
pressed himself as follows—** This work appears 
to me exceedingly beautiful, it ought likewise to 
be approved of by the people ; therefore, my friend 
Benvenuto, before you have quite done with it, I 
should be obliged to yon if you would for half a 
day throw open the gate before the large square, 
that we may see what the populace think of it ; for 
there can be no doubt but that when it is viewed 
in an open place, it must make a very different 
appearance from what it does when seen in this 
confined manner." 1 answered to this very humbly — 
*• Depend upon it, my lord, it will appear half as 
well again ; does not your excellency remember 
having seen it in the garden to my house, in which 
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Spacious place it appeared to as great advantage as 
it could in the Garcien of the Innocents." Bandi- 
nello came to see it, and notwithstanding his natural 
malevolence, put some force upon himself so as to 
praise my performance, though he never spoke well 
of any body in his life before. " I perceive/' said 
I, ** that your excellency listens too much to his 
insinuations." When I expressed mpelf thu8» he 
smiled somewhat scornfuHvi and still m the mildest 
terms he begged me tp oblige him. He left me, 
and 1 began to prepare to exhibit my statue; but 
as it wanted a little gilding, varnish, and other 
things of the same kind, wnich are generally left 
to putting ihe last hand to a work, 1 muttered, 

? rumbled, and complained, cursing the ho.ur that 
first thought of going to Florence. I was indeed by 
this time sensible of my great loss in leaving France, 
and did not see or know what I had to hope from 
the Duke of Florence, because all I had done for 
him from the first to the last, had been to my own 
loss ; so with great discontent I exhibited my statue 
the next day. But it so pleased God that as soon 
as ever my work was beheld by the populace they 
set up so loud a shout of apfflause, that I began 
to be somewhat comforted for the mortifications 
I had undergone ; and there were sonnets in my 
praise every day upon the gate, the language of 
which was extremely elegant and poetical. The 
veiyday on which I exhibited my work» there were 
above twenty sonnets set up containing the most 
hyperbolical praises of it. Even after I covered 
it again every day, a number of verses with Latin 
odes and Greek poems, were published on the oc- 
casion ; for it was then vacation at the University 
of Pisa, and all the learned men and scholars be-^ 
longing to that place vied with each other in 
writing encomiums on my performance. But whuf 
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gave me the highest satistaction and encouraged me 
to hope most trom the duke, was, that even those 
of the profession, I mean statuaries and painters* 
emulated each other in commending me; and 
amongst others the admirable painter Jacopo da 
Ptmtemo, whom I esteemed aoove all the rest; 
and his friend the excellent pamter Bronzino whom 
I Talued still more: the latter not satufied with 
causing several panesyrics upon me to be pasted 
iip» sent them to my house by bis friend Sanarino ; 
in these I was so highly praised, and in so elegant 
a style, that it afforded some alleviation for my past 
mortifications and trouble, and I made all the haste 
I could to put the last hand to my statue. The duke, 
though he had heard of the compliments paid me by 
this excellent school, said, he was very glaa I had met 
with 60 &vourablea reception from the public, for it 
would doubtless make me more expeditious as well as 
more careful in putting the last hand to my work; but 
that I should not flatter myself, that when it was 
placed in such a manner as to be seen on all sides, 
the people would speak as advantageously of it as 
at present; on the contrary they would then dis- 
cover all the blemishes wnich it really had, and 
find many others which it had not ; so that I must 
put on the armour of patience. What Bandinello 
said to the duke, when he spoke of the works of 
Andrea del Vcrrocchio, who made the beautiful 
statue of Christ and St Thomas in bronze, which 
are to be seen in the front of Orsanmichile, and 
of many other works, and even of the admirable 
David of the divine ^lichael Angelo Buonarroti, 
declaring that they appeared to advantage only when 
seen before; and when he afterwards spoke of 
his own Hercules, and the many satiricsd verses 
that were pasted up against him, and all the ill 
that was said of him by the populace. All this made 
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the duke, who put too much confidence in him, 
express himself in the above manner concerning 
my statue ; and he no doubt thought it would haVe 
had much the same end, because the enxaous Ban- 
dinello was constantly insinuating something against 
it. One time when that villain Bemardone, the 
broker, happened to be present, he, to add weisht 
to the woros of Bandinello, said to the duke—" You 
must know, my lord, that to make large figutes 2s 

3uite a different thing from working small ones ; 1 
o not say but that Benvenuto has been happy 
enough in the latter; but you will find his greslt 
statue will have a different success." With uiese 
words he mixed xhany more equally malicious, 
performing his odious office of a spy, m which he 
told many untruths. 

At last, however, as it pleased the Almighty, I 
completely finished my work, and on a Thursday 
morning exhibited it fully. Just before the break 
of day there gathered so great a crowd about it^ 
that It is almost impossible for me to sive the 
reader an idea of their number ; and they all seemed 
to vie with each other who should praise it most. 
The duke stood at a lower window of the palace 
just over fhe gate, and being half concealed within 
side, heard all that was said concerning the work i 
afler he had listened several hoiirs, ne left th^ 
window highly pleased, and turning to his fitvourite; 
Signor Sfbrza spoke to him thus — " Sforza, go to 
Benvenuto and tell him from me, that he has giveii 
me higher satisfaction than I ever expected s let 
him know at the same time that I snail reward 
him in such manner as will excite his surprise i 
so bid him be of TOod cheer." Signor Sforza came 
to^ me with this 3orious embassy, by which I wa( 
highly rejoiced. During that whole day the peopl^ 
showed me to each other as a sort of prodigy. 

T2 
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There happened to be then in Florence two gen- 
tlemen who were sent from the viceroy of Sicily to 
our duke about business. These two worthy person- 
ages came up to me in the great square where I was 
shown to them, and cap in hand made me a long 
harangue^ which would nave been too great a pane- 
gyric even for a pope : I behaved as modestly as 
It was possible for me on the occasion ; but they 
continued so long paying me compliments, that I 
at last bqi:ged they would leave the square, because 
the populace crowded about to stare at me more 
than at mv statue of Perseus : during their cere- 
monies ana compliments they went so far as to pro- 
pose to me to go with them to Sicily, telling me 
that 1 should have no objection to their terms ; at 
the same time they told me that brother Giovan 
Angiolo, of the order of the Servi, had made them a 
fountain adorned with a variety of figures, which 
were vastly inferior to my Perseus, though they had 
made his fortune. Witnout letting them finish all 
they would have said on the occasion, I interrupted 
them in these terms — " I am very much surprised, 
eentlemen, that you would proi)ose to me to quit 
me service of a duke, who is a greater lover and 
encourager of men of genius than any prince that 
ever lived ; especially as I have at the same time 
the advanta^ of being in my own country, the 
first school in the world for the polite arts and all 
works of ingenuity; if the love of gain had been 
my ruling passion, I might have staid in France in 
the service of a great monarch, who allowed me a 
pension of a thousand crowns a year, and paid me 
for every piece of work I did for dim besides ; inso- 
much, tnat annually I had above four thousand 
crowns coming in to me, and 1 had left in Paiis 
the works of tour years.'' Thus 1 put a stop to 
their pioponl, and returned them thanks for the 
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praise they had bestowed on me, the greatest reward 
that can be conferred for laudable undertakings : I 
added that they had so inflamed my zeal to signalise 
myself, that X hoped in a few years to exhibit another 
work which I flattered myself would give the school 
of Florence still greater satisfaction than it had 
received from my present performance. The two 
gentlemen were for renewing the conversation, but 
making them a low bow^ I very respectfully took, my 
leave. 

Having let two days pass, and perceiving that 
my fame mcreased continually, I went to pay the 
diike a visit, who said to me with great complai- 
sance — " My friend Benvenuto, you have given both 
me and the public in general the highest satisfaction 
imaginable ; but I have promised to reward you in 
such a manner as shall excite your surprise, and 
what is more I am resolved not to defer it so much 
as a day. Upon receiving these great assurances I 
raised up all my mental and corporeal faculties to 
the Almighty, and returned him my sincere and 
hearty thanks : at the same instant I shed tears of 
joy, and kissing the hem of his excellency's garment 
addressed him thua— ** My most noble lord, liberal 

ritron of the arts and of those that cultivate them, 
bee it as a favour of your excellency, that you 
would give me leave ta retire for a week to return 
thanks to the Supreme Being, for I know how hard 
I have worked, and am sensible that my faith has 
prevailed with God to giant me his assistance : on 
account of this and every other miraculous succour 
afforded me by the Divine Power, I propose going 
a pilgrimage for a week to express my acknowledge- 
ment to ^e Eternal Being, who ever assists those 
that sincerely call upon him." The duke then 
asked me whither I intended to go ; I made answer, 
that I should the next day set out, and go first to 
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Vallombrosa, then to Camaldoli and the wilderness, 
and afterwards continue my pilgrimage to the baths 
of St Maria, and perhaps as far as Sestile, for I had 
been informed that there were fine antiquities in that 
place ; I should then return by St Francis of Vemia, 
and never ceasing to give thanks to the Almighty, 
should come home joyfully to serve his excellency. 
The duke thereupon said to me with great cheerful- 
ness — " Go and come back again, I am pleased with 
your intention ; but give me a couplet in remem- 
brance of you, and leave the rest to me.'' I imme- 
diately composed four lines, in which I returned 
his excellency thanks for his promised favours, and 
gave them to Signor Sforza, who put them into the 
duke's hands in my name : the latter, after perusing 
them, gave them again to Signor Sforza with these 
words — ** Be sure you show tnem to me every day, 
for if Benvenuto should upon his return find that I 
had neglected his business, he would be the death 
of me heyond all doubt.*' His excellency then 
laughed, and Signor Sforza told him he would be 
sure to put him in mind. These very words the latter 
repeated in the evenine ; telling me that the duke 
ordered him to put him in mmd of me, and men* 
tioning at the same time all that had passed on tho 
occasion. Signor Sforza could not help laughing 
all the time, while he expressed much surprise at 
the hi^h esteem in which I was held by the duke i 
at partmg he said to me with ^preat good humour — 
« Benvenuto, go and return with speed, for I envy 
your happiness." 
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tbt Author In hii pllgrinuff ml 
iriio iDBkn ■ dlieoTRf ta hln 
uai gfm iim > map of hli own drawing wUch •ham > im- 
gtmoM piu In Uh dokt'i »antrr,— Ha rMnnu irlth it to Ibg 
duke, wbo mika him gi«t ukiwwledgnwiila for hli t«1.— 

JrroiiiinaileiU Alblil,vbodedd«i UumUtnnot U ■]] to Ctl. 
Ilnl'i uLiiruHoD.-^Pnab dlipnte bdwnn blm ud the duke, In 
which BBndlnello unil tht diirhni [Dterpoto,— Tho dulicninli 

or S. Hutu del Finn.— After ( f«r coiircnnEn ht dliiutdet 
thadain from tho andartaldaf . — HeolTeTi to erKttwD pnlphi 
In tha choir, ud ulorc Ihta with bu» rollaio hgain In hnnM. 
—The dnlie ippnToa of the propoul. 

I LEFT Florence incnsiintly singing pgalms and 
Kijriag prayers to the honour and glory of God duiiD$[ 
the wnolc joamey, in which I nad great pleasure, 
U it waa then aummer, and the weather vety fine ; 
■0 pleased wai I with the countiy in which I had 
never travelled before, that my delight proved equal 
lo my wander. My guide was a young man from 
the baths of S. Maria, who worked in my shop, 
and whoie name was Cesar. I met with a very 
kiad reception at the baths from his father and the 
whole family ; amongst whom was an old man above 
(evenly, averyagrteaole companion : hcwasa pro- 
fessed physician and suitteon, and had a smattering 
of alchymy. This worthy man proved to me that 
the bath had minei of gold andlsilver, and showed 
DM MTf ral MiioiitiM in that counti^ : lo that I 
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never in my life enjoyed greater pleasure. Being 
at last grown quite familiar with me, he told me 
one day, that he could not help communicating to 
me a thought of his, which, if his excellencnr would 
join with us, he believed would turn hidhfy to our 
advantage; what he meant was, that near Camaldoli 
there was a pass so open, that Piero Strozzi could 
not only pass through it with ease, but Poppi might 
dispossess htm of it without any difficulty; and not 
satisfied with proving; this to me in woras, he took, 
a leaf out of nis pocket-book, upon which he had 
drawn so exact a plan of the whole country, as 
showed but too plainly that the danger from that 
pass was not at all imaginary. I took the plan; and 
immediately ouitting the baths of S. Maria, returned 
by the road ot great Prato, and from S. Francis of 
V ernia, arrived at Florence. As soon as I had pulled 
off my boots, X repaired to the palaoe, and wnen I 
reached the abbey 1 met the duke, who was just 
coming from the governor; he received me most 
graciously, but at the same time expressing some 
surprise, asked me how I came to return so soon, 
for he did not expect me that week. I answered, 
that I was returned to serve his excellency, other- 
wise I should have gladly made a stay of several 
days in the delightful countries where I had been 
rambling. *' What business of importance,'* con- 
tinued the duke, " has caused your speedj return } *' 
** My lord," X replied, **l have som^thmg of great 
consequence to show you : " so I went with him 
to the palace. When we came there, he conductod 
me to a private apartment. I told him all X h«d 
heard, and showed him the sketch I had brou^t 
with me : he appeared to be highly pleased with i|» 
and upon my observing to his excellency, that it 
was absolutely necessary to find an immediate remedy 
for an affair of such importance* the duke seem^ 
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to muse a while, and then told me, he had concluded 
an accommodation with the Duke of Urhino, who 
would lake care of that matter; but still he desired 
me to keep it in petto myself. I then returned 
home after oaving received many demonstrations of 
his ftrour. 

The next day I made my appearance at the palace, 
and the duke» after a short conversation, said to 
me with great cheerfulness — '* To-morrow 1 will 
without faS dispatch your business, so be of ^ood 
cheer/' Thinkmg myself sure of being provided 
for, I with impatience waited for the morrow. 
The wished for day beinz arrived, I repaired to the 
place ; but as it ^neraUy happens that bad news 
18 sooner communicated than good. Signer Jacopo 
Guidi, his excellency's secretary, called me aside 
with awry mouth and an authoritative voice ; then 
with his usual stifiness of manner and deportment 
he told me, that the duke was desirous to know from 
myself what I asked hr my Perseus. Quite dis- 
concerted and surprised at this question, I imme- 
diately answered that it was not customary with 
me to set a price upon mv works, and that the duke 
did not keep the promise ne had made me a few days 
before. Tne secretary raising his voice, said he ex- 
pressly commanded me in the duke's name to tell 
what I expected for my statue upon pain of totally 
forfeitinff nis excellency's favour. I, who not only 
expected some considerable recompense in conse- 
quence of the caresses lairished on me by the duke, 
but likewise flattered myself that I had entirely 
gained his good graces, and tiever desired any higher 
reward than hislTavour, upon meeting with this un- 
expected treatment, aggravated by tHe insolence of 
that waspish secretary, was inceused to s«d» a degree 
that 1 declared if tne duke were to' give me ten 
tliousand ducats for my statue, k would be less than 
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it was worth ; and if I had ever expected to be 
bargained with in such a manner, 1 should never 
have staid at Florence. The spiteful secretary there- 
upon gave me much opprobrious language, which I 
returned in the same style. The very next day 1 
went to pay my court to nis excellency, who beck- 
oned to me to approach : upon my coming up he 
told me in a passion that cities and magnificent 
palaces of kings might be built for ten thousand 
ducats i I bowed, and answered without hesitation, 
that his excellency might find numbers of men 
capable of building cities and palaces, but perhaps 
he might not in the whole world find another artist 
able to make him such a statue of Perseus as mine ; 
and bavins thus expressed myself, I departed. A 
few days auer, the duchess sent for me, and desired 
me to make her arbitress of the dispute between 
the duke and me, boasting, that she would contrive 
matters so, that I should have entire satisfaction. 
In return to this Jiiud oSex I made answer, that I 
never desired any hieher reward of my labours than 
his excellency's good graces ; that he had promised 
me his favour, and it was unnecessary that 1 should 
then renew to their excellencies the declaration which 
I had made on the very first day that I began to 
ser\'e them ; I added, tnat even if his excellency 
had given me but two-pence for my trouble> I should 
think myself happy if he did not deprive me of his 
benevolence. The duchess smiling, answered me 
thus — "Benvenuto, your best way would be to 
follow my advice : " and so she left me. 

1 thought I could not do better than express my- 
self in tne humble manner above related ; I was 
notwithstanding mistaken ; for though the duchess 
had had some difference with me, she was possessed 
of a great deal of goodnature, and certainly meant 
well. At thb time I was intimately acquainted 
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with Girolamo degli Albizi, commissary to the 
mihtia, who one day said to me — " Beiivenuto, it 
appears highly expedient that we should endeavour 
to find some metnod of accommodating this dispute 
between the duke and you ; and if you will put 
that confidence in me, 1 dare say I shall find means 
to set all to rights : for as the duke is seriously 
offended, this may otherwise turn out to your dis- 
advantage ; a word to the wise is sufficient ; 1 can 
sa^ no more at present." As I had been apprised 
of this since the duchess had the above conversation 
with me, by one who perhaps had an ill intention 
in so doing, and who said he came by his infor- 
mation accidentally ; I replied in a passion, 1 could 
for less than two-pence nnd in my heart to throw 
my Perseus away, and that would completely put 
an end to the dispute at once. However, on account 
of the suspicion 1 had of the person from whom 1 
had my information, I told Girolamo degli Albizi 
that I left the whole affair to him, and should 
readily agree to any proposal of his, provided I might 
continue in favour with the duke. This worthy 
person, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
profession of a soldier, especially with training and 
disciplining the country militia, had no kind of 
taste for the polite arts, nor consecjuently for that 
of sculpture ; so he spoke concerning me to the 
duke, told him that I had left the whole affair to 
him, and requested him to speak to his excellency 
in my favour. The duke replied, that he would 
also entrust the whole affair to him, and should 
abide by whatever he determined. Girolamo there- 
upon wrote a very ii;genious letter, in which he 
spoke greatly in my behalf; and his determination 
was that the duke should give me three thousand 
five hundred gold crowns, not as a graiificaiion 
for so elegant a piece of work^ but towards my 

VOL. II. U 
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present support; that I should be satisfied with thai 
sum ; togetner with many more words which had 
all the same tendency. Tne duke subscribed to this 
with pleasure ; 1 was, however, very far from being 
satisfied. When the duchess heard of this, she 
said it would have been better i<v? spe if I had left 
the affair to her, for she would haye procured me 
five thousand gold crowns ; and on^ day that I went 
to the palace, ner excellency said the very same thjng 
to me in the presence of Signor Aljaq[i;9.nnp Sajyiati ; 
and turned me into ridicule, telling mi.^ that I 
deserved all the bad success I had met witjv The 
duke ^ve orders that a hun4Ted gold crowns should 
be paid me evevy month s^affif^ards. Signor Anto- 
nio, who was commissitmiSFia pay.-^pcu began to 
give me only fifty, and after that again he reduced 
his payments to five and twenty, and sometimes 
did not pa^ me at aUi When I perceived these 
delays, I mildly expostulated with Signor Antonio, 
and begged to know for what reason he discon- 
tinued my payments : he answered me civilly, but 
I thought tnat in his answer he went a little beyond 
the bounds of probability ; for first of all (I leave 
it to the reader to judge) he told me that the cause 
of discontinuing my payments was, that money 
began to be very scarce at court ; but. he added, that 
as soon as ever he was in cash he would pay me ; 
he at the same time loudly declared, that if he were 
to neglect pajring me he should be one of the 
greatest villains breathinj^ ! I was surprised to hear 
him use such an expression ; so he promised that 
he would pay me as soon as ever it was in his 
power; but his deeds proved quite contrary to his 
declarations: seeing myself thus hardly treated, I 

trew very angry, and giving him a great deal ot 
arsh and severe lansua^e, put him in mind of all 
1if6 had promised. He died soon after, and there 
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remained^ and sdll remain due to me five hundred 
gold^ crowns, now that we are near the close of the 
year' 1566. I then ceased to receive any remains of 
my salary, and thought they would entirely neglect 
to pay me it, as nearly three years had elapsed : 
but the duke was about this time attacked by a dan- 
gofous disorder which occasioned a stoppage of 
nis urine eieht and forty hours ; so perceiving that 
temedies administered by his physicians did him 
no service, he had recourse to the Almighty, and 
thereupon ordered that all his servants and trades- 
men sndnld receive what money was due to them ; 
I was paid amongst the rest, but not the remainder 
of what was owing to me for my statue of Perseus. 

I had almost formed a resolution to say nothing 
tnore of my ill-fated Perseils ; but as a remarkable 
i&ccident lays me under a necessity of again making 
mention of it, I must for a while resume my past 
narrative. I thought what I did was for the best 
when I told the duchess that I could not compro- 
mise what was not in my power; for I had assured 
the duke that I should be satisfied with whatever his 
eiccellency should thitik proper to give me : this 1 said 
with a view of ingratiating mpelf, and with some 
little appearance of humility I sought every possible 
method to appease hitn ; for a few days before he 
had made the above-mentioned agreement with 
Albizi, he appeared to be very angry with me ; 
and the reason was, that happening to complain 
to him of some ill usage that I had received from 
Sigtior Alfonso QfiisteHo, and Signor Jacopo Pol- 
▼erino, who belonged to the treasury, and still more 
of Sisnor Giambatista Bandino of Vol terra, I laid 
my charge agunst them with some appearance of 
warmth : 1 then perceived that the duke was highly 
incensed, and threw out these angry expressions—* 
^ This puts me in mind of your statue of Peneuf» 
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for which you asked me ten thousand crowns; 
interest has too much sway over you^ I will get aa 
estimate taken of its value, and pay you whatever 
it is rated at." I answered boldly with some 
emotion, which is by no means proper when we 
have to deal with personages of hign rank — *' Hgv7 
is it possible for a proper estimate to be taken of 
my statue when there is not a man in Florence who 
is an adequate judge of its merit?" The duke was 
still more provoked at this, and uttered a great 
many passionate expressions. '^* If there be a man 
in l^lorence," said he, "able to make oigb like it, 
that man must be capable of forming "^a proper 
estimate of it." When he said this he had Bandi- 
nello, cavalier of St Jacob, in his eye. " My 
lord," replied I, ** your excellency has given me an 
opportunity of executing at the greatest school in 
the world, a noble and most arduous work which 
has been more highly extolled than any other statue 
hitherto exhibited before that divine assembly; 
and what encourages me most is, that those excel- 
lent men who understand and profess the business, 
pass as favourable a judgment on my performance 
as the rest : for example, Bronzino the painter has 
exerted himself, and written four soniiets on the 
occasion, using the most noble and sublime ex- 
pressions that could possibly enter into his con- 
ception ; and it is in consequence of the great 
encomiums bestowed on my work by this extraor- 
dinary person, that the whole city has so greatly 
admired it; and I will venture to affirm tnat if 
he were to cultivate sculpture as he does painting, 
he would very probably be able to equal it. I must 
also inform your excellency that my master, Michael 
Angclo Buonarroti, could likewise have made such 
a one when he was younger than he is at present; 
it would however have cost him as much trouble 
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as mine has doi^e me; but how that he is advanced 
in years, he is utterly incapable of producing any 
thing like it, so that 1 do not think there is an artist 
living capable of equalling my work. Thus has 
my performance received the greatest reward that it 
was possible for me to wish ; and still more so as 
your exceltettcy has not only declared yourself satis- 
ned with it, but has even bestowed upon it higher 
praises than any body else; what greater or more 
Honourable reward could I possibly desire ? I will 
therefore affirm, that you eould not pay me in more 
glorious * >in, nor with any sort of treasure equal 
to that ; so that I am amply paid, and thank your 
excellency with all my heart. ** That is so tar,** 
answered the duke, " from being the case, that you 
do not think I have treasure sufficient to satisfy 
you for your performance, but I assure you I will 
pay you much more than it is worth." I said in 
reply, that I did not expect any farther recompense 
from his excellency, but thought myself amply 
rewarded by that which 1 received from the school 
of Florence; and with that I should presently depart 
in God's name, without ever returning to the house 
which his excellency had given me> or ever more 
desiring to see Florence. 

We were just then at S. Felicita, and the duke 
Was returning to his palace. Upon my uttering 
these warm and passionate expressions, he turned 
about to me, and said angrily — '' Do not go away, 
1 say again, do not go away upon any account : " 
so that I accompanied him to ttie palace somewhat 
frightened. His excellency thereupon sent for the 
Bishop Bartolini, who was archbishop of Pisa> 
and likewise for Signor Pandolfo della Stufa, and 
desired them to order Baccio Bandinello in his name 
to examine my statue of Perseus and value it, be- 
cause he proposed paying me exactly according to 

u 2 
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its worth. The two worthy persons named above, 
immediately found Baccio Bandinello, and delivered 
their message to him, who knew very well the 
value of my work ; but as he had had many difie- 
rences with me, did not choose to concern himself 
in my affairs. The two gentlemen then added— 
'* The duke has desired us to tell you that he com- 
mands you upon pain of his displeasure to set a 
price upon the statue, and you may take two or 
three clays to examine it attentively if you think 
proper ; after which you are to inform us what the 
artist deserves for his trouble." He thereupon 
made answer, that he had examined the statue 
attentively, and as he could not avoid obeying the 
duke's commands, was obliged to declare that the 
work had proved so admirable a masterpiece,/ that 
in his opinion it was worth sixteen thousand gold 
crowns and upwards. The gentlemen immediately 
informed the duke of this decision, who was highly 
displeased at it; they likewise told me of it; but 
1 said that I would by no means accept of the 

t)raiscs of Bandinello, as that man spoke ill of every 
)ody. These words of mine were repeated to the 
duke, and the duchess again would have me leave 
the whole affair to her. All that I have here related 
is strictly true ; it was therefore most adviseable for 
me to submit the whole affair to the duchess, and 
by so doing I was likely to be soon paid, and to 
receive a gratification besides. 

The duke gave me to understand by Sign or Lelio 
Torelli his auditor, that he wanted me to represent 
certain pieces of history in a basso relievo of bronze 
round the choir of St Maria del Fiore ; but as this 
choir was a work of Bandinello's, I did not choose 
to ennoble his paltry performance by my labours'; 
though the plan of the choir was not his, as he 
had not the least knowledge of architecture, but 
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that of Gluiiano di Baccioof Agnolo, a carpenter, 
who spoiled the cupola ; it is sufficient to say of 
it that it has no sort of beauty ; for both these rea- 
sons 1 chose to decline being any way concerned 
in the work; though 1 humbly told the duke that 
I was upon all occasions reacfy to obey his excel- 
lency's commands. Soon after this he ordered the 
overseers of St M*-ia del Fiore to talk to me about 
the affair, for he proposed to allow me only my 
salary of two hunared crowns a year, and that in 
all other respects the overseers were to supply me 
out of the fund assigned for carrying on the work : 
so I repaired to the overseers, who told me the orders 
they had received from the duke ; and as I thought 
1 mi^ht freely acquaint them with all my reasons 
for disapproving the job, I began to prove that so 
many pieces of history represented in bronze would 
occasion a prodigious expense, and that it would 
be nothing else but squandering away money idly ; 
I laid before them all the causes that induced me 
to think so, and they were very capable of con- 
ceiving the full force of what I alledged : the first 
was, that the manner in which the choir had been 
laid out was quite irregular, contrived without 
judgment, without the least appearance of art, con- 
venience, gracefulness, or design ; the other was, 
that the historical pieces, by being placed so low, 
would make a sty for hogs, and be constantly defiled 
with all sorts of ordure : for the causes which I had 
assigned I declared that I did not choose upon any 
account to be concerned in the work, that 1 might 
not lose the remainder of my best days, and with- 
out doin^ his excellency any service whom I was 
so ambitious to serve and to oblige ; tlierefore, if 
he had a desire to employ me, he should rather 
order me to make the middle door of the church 
o( St Maria del Fiore, which would be a perform- 
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ance worth) seeing, and vrould do his excellency 
much more honour than the other : I added, that I 
was willing to enter into a contract, that in case I 
did not in the execution surpass the finest door of 
St John's church, I should ask no reward for my 
trouble; but in case I finished it according to my 
promise, I consented that it should be valued, and 
even then I should be satisfied with a thousand 
crowns leas than it was estimated at b^ those of the 
profession. The overseers being highly pleased 
with what I proposed, went to speak of it to the 
duke, and amongst others Piero Salviati, thinking 
that what they were going to propose would prove 
highly agreeable to his excellency; however, it 
proved quite the reverse, for he said that I was 
for doing the very contrary of what he would have 
me do ; so Piero left the duke without coming to 
any conclusion. 

When 1 heard what had passed between them, 
I waited on the duke, who seemed to be somewhat 
offended with me ; I be^ed he would condescend 
so far as to hear what I had to say in my defence, 
and he promised me he would: so I began to give 
him a fuH account of the whole affair ; and used 
80 many arguments to explain the naturie of the 
thing to his excelleircy, and convince him that to 
engage in stich an undertaking would be only 
throwing away money, that I greatly softened him, 
and then took occasion to observe that if he did 
not choose to have the door I mentioned, it was 
absolutely necessary to make two pulpits to the 
choir, and they would be two noble works, and 
do him honour : I added, that I would adorn them 
with a number of historical pieces in basso relievo 
of bronze, together with a variety of other em- 
bellishments ; in this manner did I apnease his 
exceKency^ f^ho gslve me orders to go about the 
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models without delay. I made a variety of models, 
and took a great deal of pains on the occasion; 
amongst others I made one with eight faces more 
carefully than any of the rest, and thought it much 
better adapted to answer than the others : as I had 
carried the models several times to the palace, his ex* 
cellency ordered Signor Cesare, his wardrobe-keeper,' 
to desire me to leave them. I perceived afterwards 
that the duke had made choice of the very worst. 
One day his excellency sent for me, and m some 
conversation which weliad concerning these modek, 
I proved to him by many are^uments that the model 
with eight faces was tne oest calculated for the 
purpose, and by much the most beautiful of them 
all. The duke answered that he chose 1 should 
make it quadrangular, because he liked that form 
best ; so he conversed with me a long time upon 
the subject with good humour. I did not fail to say 
on the occasion every thing that my knowledge of 
the art suggested : and whether the duke at last 
became sensible that I spoke the truth> or was re- 
solved to have the thing his own way, he was for a 
considerable time without mentioning; 6 word to 
Qie about it. 
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ContMt between Cellini nd Bandinello abont carving a statue 
cf Neptune from a very fine piece of marble^— The dnehess 
faTonn Bandinelb, but Cellfnl by an eleg:ant yemonitranctf 
ffevaUa on the dnke to eonsent that whoever prodaee& the best 
deslign dioulA have the niaibie.^The preferenee ife given to 
t^&iiPt design, and Bandinello dies through vexatif n.-^The 
dsebeis in spite causes the marble to be given to Bartolomeo 
Amiaaaato.— Account of a remarkable transaction between 
CieOinl and a graaicr whose name was Sbietta.— He narrowly 
escapes iMing poisoned by fibletta's wife, who is encouraged in 
fhat villanouB design by Philip, a profligate priest.— Cellini 
during bis illness, which lasted six months, is supphmted at 
tmut by Barlidomeo Ammanato. 

About this time the mat block of marble for a 
•tatue of Neptane was Drought by the river Amo, 
and carried through the road which leads to Poggio 
$, Ciyano, that it might afterwards be conveyed tne 
more easily to Florence by that level road« where I 
went to see it. And though I know to a certainty, 
that the duchess had by her interest procured it for 
the cavalier Bandinello ; yet not through any envy 
to that artist, but moved to compassion for the 
destiny of the unfortunate marble, I took a view 
of it, measured its height and thickness every way, 
and at my return to rlorence made several little 
models for it. I must here observe by the way> 
that when we endeavour to preserve any great thing 
fiom evil it often meets with a worse fate than that 
from which we rescued it ; as was the case of this 
marble by falling into the hands of Bartolomeo 
Ammanato, of vmom I shall speak in a proper 
I^aoe. 
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Havinff made the little models above-men tioDed. 
I repaired to Po^io a Cajano, where the duke and 
duchess were with the prince their son : I found 
them all at table, and the duke dined in private 
with the duchess, so that I began to enter into con- 
versation with the prince. As I talked with him a 
considerable time, the duke, who was in an apart- 
ment hard by, overheard us, and in a ver^ polite 
manner sent for me : as soon as I was come mto the 
presence of their excellencies, the duchess began, to 
converse with me with great good humour ; 1 con- 
trived to turn the subject of the conversation to the 
block of marble : I thereupon observed, that their 
ancestors had rendered the noble school of Florence 
so illustrious, by exciting emulation amongst the 
men of genius in the several different professions; 
it was this that produ4:ed the admirable cupola> the 
beautiful doors of St John's church, and so many 
other noble temples and statues, reflecting so. high 
an honour on this city, which never could boast 
such ornaments since tne ds^s of the ancients. The 
duchess peevishly replied, tnat she knew very welt 
what I would be at, and desired 1 wouM uever 
speak again of that marble in her presence, as 
nothing could give her greater oflence. *' I then 
offend you," said I, " madam, by becomine ao 
agent for your excellencies, and exerting myself to 
the utmost to have you well served. Consider 
seriously, that if your excellencies are willing to 
permit every artist to produce a model of Neptnne^ 
even though you are resolved to give the preference 
to Bandinello's, this will excite nim, for his own 
honour, to exert himself with the more ardour in 
making a beautiful model than he wouM have' done 
were he to have no competitor: thus will youf 
excellencies be better served, and will avoid discoivt 
raging your excellent school i^ and wOl fikewisesee 
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who applies most closely to this admirable art, I mean 
its elegant manner, and you will appear both to 
delifi;ht in it, and be judges of Its beauties.*' The 
duchess then told me, in a passion, that 1 tired her 
patience ; that she was resolved the marble should 
De Bandinello's ; adding, that the duke himself was 
determined that Bandincilo should have it. When 
the duchess had made an end of speaking, thedukie, 
who had continued silent all the time, replied— 
** It is now twenty years since I caused this fine 
piece of marble to be dug up out of the ouarry on 
purpose for Bandinello, and therefore it is my 
pleasure that he should have it, and it shall be his." 
I thereupon turned to the duke, and begged it as a 
favour, tnat he would give me leave just to say four 
words to him for his excellency's advantage. The 
duke bid me say whatever I thought proper, telling 
me that he would listen with attention. I delivered 
myself thus — *• You are to understand, my lord, that 
the marble of which Bandinello made Hercules and 
Cacus, was taken out of the (juarry by the renowned 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti, who made for it a 
model of Samson with four figures, which would 
have been one of the first pieces in the whole world; 
and your favourite Bandinello made of it only two 
figures, both ill executed, and put together in the 
most bundling manner; theretore, the admirable 
school of Florence still exclaims against the great 
injury that was done that fine piece of marble. I 
really believe there were above a thousand sonnets 

fisted up to ridicule that wretched performance, and 
am sure your excellency remembers the thing very 
well ; if therefore, my worthy lord, the men to 
whose care that business was intrusted, were so in- 
judicious as to take so valuable a piece of marble 
firom Michael Angelo, and give it to Bandinello, 
who spoiled it, as it evidently appear;&, can yon 
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ever think of suffering the same person to spoil this 
other much finer block, and not give it to some other 
artist of abilities capable of doing it justice ? Give 
orders, my lord, for each artist to make a model ; let 
them be all laid before the academy ; your excellency 
will then hear its opinion concernmg them, and 
with your usual judfgment be able to choose the 
best : thus you will avoid throwing away your 
money, and discouraging a school which is now the 
most renowned in the world, and reflects such 
honour on your excellency.'* The duke, after 
having listened very attentively, rose on a sudden 
from table, and turning about to me, said — ** Go, 
my friend Benvenuto, make a model, and endeavour 
to win that fine piece of marble, for I am sensible 
that what you say is just." The duchess shook her 
head at me, and muttered something as if she were 
angry ; but I, bowing to their excellencies, made all 
the haste I could to return to Floxence, being quite 
impatient to begin the model. 

The duke was no sooner arrived at Florence, than 
he, without giving me any previous notice, came to 
my house, when I showed him two little models 
quite different from each other; he praised them 
both, but added that one of them pleased him much 
more than the other ; and bidding me finish that he 
was pleased with, told me I shoiud find my account 
in it. As his excellency had seen those made by 
Bandinello and the other artists, he greatly preferred 
mine to the rest ; for so I was informed by several 
courtiers who had heard him. Amongst other cir- 
cumstances worthy of being related, one was, that 
the Cardinal di Santa Fiore being come to Florence, 
the duke carried him with him to Pojg:gio a Cajano. 
By the way, the cardinal seeing the piece of marble 
above-mentioned, praised it highly, and asked who 
his excellency intended should work upon it. The 
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duke answered — '' My Benvenuto, who has drawa 
nie an excellent inodeL'^ This was repeated to me 
by persons worthy of credit, and on that accouat I 
waited on the duchess, and carried her some pretty 
little nicnacs, of my makings which her excellency 
liked very much« She askra me what I was at that 
time about ; I made answer-*-*' Madam» I have 
undertaken one. of the most laborious tasks in the 
worldy by way of amusement ; the task I mean is a 
Christ crucified, of the whitest raarUca upon a croas 
of the blackest, and as big as the life." Upon her 
asking me what I proposed to do with it, I thus 
xepliM — *' I assure vou, madam, I veould not give k 
for two thousand ducats : for no man ever took so 
much pains with a piece of work ; nor could 1 have 
undertaken to make such a one ibr any nobleman 
for fear of discovering my want of capacity, «n4 
being put to confusion : I bou^t the marble witl| 
my own money, and kept a young man about two 
years to assist me ; and wnat with purchasing marble 
and tools, and paying him a salary, the work has 
stood me in above three hundred crowns, so that I 
c^gain declare I would not give it for two thousand 
ducats; but if your excefiency will do me one 
fiurour, I will freely make you a present of it ; all 
1 desire is, that you will be neutral with respect to 
the modds of a Neptunca which th^ duae has 
ordered to be made of the great marble." The 
dw^hess answered with great indignation—^'' It 
sieems then you neither v3ue my interest nor my 
opposition i" I replied — ^' You quite mistake me^ 
madam, I know veiy well the consequence of both: 
why else do I ofier you what I value at two thousand 
ducats } But 1 rely so much on my diligence and 
acquired knowledge, that I have good hopes of 
winning the prize, even if it were disputed with me 
by.thegKcatMichad An§alp Bifonanotii iiroin whoni 
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alone I learned all I know: and f wotttd much 
rather thai he who knows so much should make a 
model, than the others that know so little; for 
much honour might be won by enterine: the lists 
with my renowned master, but there can be very 
little in contending with inferior artists/' When 1 
hkd made an end of speaking, the duchess rose in a 
pet, and I returned to my model, working at it 
with all assiduity. As soon as I had finished it the 
duke came to see it, accompanied by two ambas- 
sadors, one from the Duke of Fenrara, the other 
from the republic of Lucca : my model gave high 
satisfaction, and the duke said to the ambassadors-^- 
" Benvenuto deserves the prize.** Thereupon both 
the noble personages complimented me highly, 
especially the ambassador of the republic of Lucca» 
who was a man of learning, and had taken the 
degree of doctor. I retired to some distance that 
they might speak their sentiments freely; when I 
found they were favourable to me, I suddenly drew 
near, and turning to the duke said—" Mv lord> 
your excellency should have recourse to another ex-« 
pedient, whicn is to give orders that each artist 
should make a model of earth exactly of the same 
size as the marble statue; by which means your 
excellency will be much better able to tell who 
deserves the preference : and I must farther take 
the liberty to observe, that if you give the prize to 
an artist who is not deserving of it, you wilt not so 
much injure the person that has merit, as yourself 
for both loss and shame will result to you from such 
a decision : whereas by a contrary conduct, that is 
by giving it to him that is worthy of it, you will, in 
the first place, acquire great reputation ; you next 
will lay out your money to advantage, and men oi 
genius will think that you delight in the polite arts, 
and are a judge of abilities.'' When I had made 
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an end of speaking, the duke shrugged up his 
shoulders, ana as he was just going, the ambassador 
from Lucca said to him — '* My lord, this Ben- 
venuto of yours is a man of great spirit." The duke 
made answer — ** He has more spirit than jou are 
aware of; and it would have been well for him if he 
had less, for he would then have obtained many 
gratifications which he has missed." These words 
were repeated to me by the ambassador, who at the 
same time chid me for not acting the courtier better: 
I made answer, that I wished well to my lord, was 
his affectionate and faithful servant, and could not 
stoop to the arts of flattery and adulation. 

Some weeks after, Bandinello died, and it was 
generally thought, that beside his disorder, the grief 
which he felt at losing the fine piece of marble, out 
of which the statue of Neptune was to be made, 
sreatly contributed to hasten his dissolution. Ban- 
dinello had heard of my making the marble crucifix, 
of which I have spoken above ; he thereupon took 
a small piece of marble, and made that figure of 
Piety which is to be seen in the church of the 
Nunziata. As I had dedicated my crucifix to the 
new St Mary, and already fixed up the irons to 
fasten it upon, I wanted nothing farther but to 
erect on the ground, under the crucifix, a little 
monument to be buried in after my death. The 
monks told roe, they could not grant my request, 
without asking leave of the overseers of the build- 
ing — ** Why then," said I, •* did you not consult 
the overseers before you permitted me to fix the 
irons in this place for setting up my crucifix ? " For 
this reason 1 resolved not to give my work to this 
church of the new St Mary's, thougn the overseers 
afterwards came and made me an apology. 1 there- 
fore repaired to the church of the Nunziata, and lold 
(he monks, that I would make them a present of 
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my cn]cifi)c, in the same manner as I hocl pro- 

Kosed bestowinz it on the church of the new St 
lary; upon wnich the good brethren of the Nun- 
ziata bid me set up my crucifix in their church, and 
erect my tomb m whatever manner I thought 
proper. Bandinello being informed of this, made 
all the haste he could to f^ish his figure of Piety, 
and requested the duchess to grant him the chapel, 
formerly beloii^ing to the Pazzi, which he at last 
with great difnciuty obtained i and as soon as he 
accomplished his desire he erected his tomb in it, 
which was not completely finished when he died. 
The duchess then said, that she bad befriended him 
during his life, and would continue her regard for 
him even after his decease ; for though he was no 
more, Benvenuto must never expect to have the 
marble in his possession. Bernardonc the broker 
happening one day to meet me in town, told me, 
that the duchess had given away the marble ; upon 
which 1 exclaimed—" O ill-fated stone, hard indeed 
was thy lot in falling into the hands of Bandinello ; 
but it IS a hundred times more deplorable, now thou 
art in those of Ammanato!'' 

I had received directions from the duke to make 
a model of earth, of the same size as the statue of 
marble was intended; at the same time he ordered 
me to be furnished with wood and earth, and a little 
partition to be erected in the apartment where I had 
n>ade my Perseus; he lifkewise paid the wages of a 
workman who was to assist nye. I set about my 
model with the utmost scssiduity, made the bony part 
in wood with the greatest exactness, and brought 
my work happily to d ^onciusfOtt : I gave myself no 
farther trouble about carving the statue, for 1 knev«^ 
that the duchess^ was determined that I should not 
have the fine bliock df ttutiMey and therefore I wiA 
insomemeMttMindificfentakratil. itidM^ertook 

x9 
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pleasure in exerting myself as 1 did, promising my* 
self that as soon as 1 nad finished it, the duchess, 
who did not want discernment, would, after she 
bad seen the work, be sorry that she had done both 
the marble and herself so much injustice. John Fia- 
mingo made one model in the cloisters of St Croce 
another was done by Vincenzo Danti, of Perugia, 
in the house of Siguor Ottavio de' Medici ; another 
was begun by the son of Moschino, at Pisa ; and 
another again was made by Bartolomeo Ammaiiato 
in my working room,'whicn we had divided between 
us. When I had well bronzed it over, and was 
going to finish the head, the duke came from the 
palace with Georeetto the painter, to Ammanato's 
apartment, in oroer to view tht statue of Neptune, 
upon which Georsetio had worked several days with 
his own Ivands, m conjunction with Amnianato 
and all his journeymen. 1 was informed, that when 
his excellency saw it, he appeared to be by no means 
satisfied; and though Georgetto with^his chatter 
wanted to persuade nim into a good opfnion of the 
work, the duke shook his head, and turning about 
to Signor Georgio Stefano, bid him go ask Ben- 
venuto, whether his great model was in such for- 
wardness that he could let him have a sight of it. 
Stefano tjiereupon, in a very kind and polite manner, 
delivered me tnis message from the duke ; adding, 
that if I did not think my work would yet bear 
inspection, I might say so without reserve, as the 
duke was well aware that I had not been properly 
seconded in an undertaking of such importance. 1 
answered, that — *< I should be glad of tne favour of 
his excellency's presence; that even if my work 
were not in any great forwardness, so penetrating a 
genius as his excellency could easily, from Uie 
specimen, form a judgment of what it would prove 
when entirely fimsh^/' The genUeman delivered 
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the message to the (hike, who came with great 
cheerfulness : no sooner had he entered the room, 
uikI cast his eye upon my work, than he appeared 
to be highly pleased with it; he examined it on all 
sides, fixing particularly upon the four principal 
points of view, just as a complete artist might have 
done ; he then showed by many gestures, that he 
was highly pleased with it, and said nothing farther, 
but — ** Benvenuto, you have the last coat to lay 
on it still/' At length he turned to his attendants, 
and spoke of my performance in the most advan- 
tageous terms, declaring that the little model which 
he saw at my house pleased him greatly, but that 
this work of mine had far surpassed that model. 

As it pleased God, who makes all things co- 
operate to our advantage, I mean to the advantage 
of those that acknowledge and believe in his Divine 
Majesty, about this time an old rogue, whose name 
was Pier Maria, of Anterigoli, and his surname 
Sbietta, offered to sell me a iarm for my natural life, 
that is to sell me an annuity : this man followed the 
business of a grazier, and as he was related to Signor 
Guido Guidi, the physician, who is now chief ma^ 
gistrate of Pescia, [ readily listened to his proposal. 
This farm I did not choose to go to see, being im- 
patient to finish my model of the great statue of 
Neptune; besides there was no occasion for my 
seemg it, as he only sold me the income of it, and 
had given me a written account of the measures of 
grain, wine, oil, corn, chesnuts, and other com- 
modities, the produce of the farm; all which I 
took forgranten, must, as times then went, be worth 
above a hundred gold crowns; so I paid him a 
hundred and sixty for them, including the duties. 
After he had ^iveu me a writing, signed with his 
own hand, which imported that he would, during 
his natural life^ take care to see me paid the income 
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of the above fanm ; I thonght it unnecessary to so 
and take a view of it, but inquired the best I cou3, 
M^hether the said Sbietta and his brother Philip 
were good men, such as might be depended upon ; 
and was assured, by several of their acquaintances, 
that they were, and 1 might be perfectly secure. We 
agreed -to send for Pier Francesco ^Bertoldi, the 
notary, and the first thing I put into his hand was 
the written account of what Sbietta was to make 
good to me, thinking that it should by all means 
enter into the Contract i but the notary who drew 
if up, busied himself with two and twenty different 
articles which were mentioned to him by Sbietta, 
and, as I thought, seemed (o forget the main part 
of the contract, which was the payment of the 
armuity. Whilst tht notary was busied in writing, 
I worked on, and as he Was several hours in drawing 
the deed, in the mean ttm« I macfe a considerable 
part of the heafd of my Neptune. The instrument 
oeitYs at last etitirely compteted, Sbietta began to 
lavish caresses on me, as I m my turn did on him : 
be made me pnesents of kids, cheeses, capons, cakes, 
and a variety of different fruits, till at last I began 
to be quite ashamed : m return for these favours, 
every time h<s came to Florence, I took him home 
with me from hrs iftn, and he was frequently ac- 
comp«anied by some of his relations, whom I like- 
wise ihvited to my house. One day he told me, in 
B jo<^ular matiner, that it was a shame after I had 
bought a farm, and several weeks had passed since 
I made the purchase, 1 could not discontinue my 
businesfs for a few dsys, and go and see it. Such an 
effect had his insinuations on my mind, that I at 
last, to my misfortune, did comply with his desire : 
Sbietta received me with such cares^s and outward 
Mfemonyj that he could not have done more -for a 
dttkts and hid wife seemed to bestill fonder of iiMf 
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than her husband; which continued for a time* 
till what he and his brother Philip had concerted 
between them had taken effect. At the same time 
1 went on with my work, and had already sketched 
out the whole witn an exactness unknown to any 
artist before me ; so that though I was sure not to 
get the marble, for the reasons assigned, I thought 
myself upon the point of finishing and exhibiting it 
in the public square for my own satisfaction. Ihe 
weather was warm and pleasant, so that being much 
importuned by the two villains above-mentioned, I 
set out from town on Wednesday, which was 
doubly a holiday, for Trespiano, and ate a ^ood 
breakfast on my arrival at Vicchio. I met Philip, 
the priest, at the very gate of Vicchio, who seemed 
to know where I was going, and to be extremely 
fond of my company $ he conducted me to Sbietta'i 
house, where was his shameless wife, who likewise 
seemed lavish of her caresses to me ; I made her a 
present of a straw hat, and she declared that she had 
never seen a finer : Sbietta happened not to be then 
at home. Evening approached, we all supped to- 
gether very cheerfully, and when it was tmie to 
retire, I was shown into a handsome apartment, 
where I slept in an exceedingly good bed, and my two 
servants were accommodated in a manner agreeable 
to their station: the same caresses were repeated 
when 1 rose in the morning. I went to take a view 
of my farm, with which Iwas highly pleased, and 
a certain quantity of com and all sorts ot grain were 
given me ; 1 then returned to Vicchio, and Philip 
said to me at our parting — " Benvenuto, don't be 
under any apprehensions ; for though you have not 
received as much as was promised you, you must 
not be disheartened, for you will meet with an 
ample compensation, as you have honest people to 
deal with; 1 must, however^ caution you against yon 
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Ubouref whom We h&ve tinned dtf« beeause he is a 
rogue." This labourer^ whose mme Wia MarilnO 
Rosselliy often said to ta^^" Take ckf6 of ykltifself, 
or yoii will know to yOar <iOst #hieh Of «s bthe 
grc!^tesitiT!aiii." Wheii that couhtry fellow sfyokef6 
itte iti this tnantier he smiled aithly> and shook hik 
bead, as mueh as to sa j, you will One d^ find thttt 
I speak the truth. 1 was ^hv hk pah Of an etror 
iti judgment, but was not at all mistaken iti what 
happened to ine. Returning frotn my fantt, whieh 
Was about two miles distant from Viechio towards 
the ApenntOes, I met Philip the priest, who received 
itie with his usual care^es; so We brcAkfksted 
together : I then went to take a Walk about tho 
town of Vicdiio, aAd the market was already begun. 
I perceived that I was stared at by all the itlhabitants 
otthe place, as an object they were not at all accuf* 
tOmed to ; above all by a worthy man who had lived 
itiatfy years in the towit^ and whose wife followed 
the baker's business : this honest person had, at 
;dbout a mile's distance^ some laiids of his Own, 
though he chose to lite in that manner : he rented 
a house of mine in Viechio, which fell to me with 
the farm known by the name of The Fountain. As 
We happened to fall into conversation, he said to 
rt i e — ■** I live in your house, aikl will pay you your 
i^nt when it becomes due; or if you choose to 
receive it beforehand, you may, for 1 am resolved 
we shall have no disputes." Whilst We Were thus 
talking together^ 1 perceived that the man several 
times fi«ed his eyes upon me attentively ; so I could 
IMit help sayihg to hurl— *« Dear John, why do yott 
look at me with such earnestness ? " The worthy 
Mflin made answer—" I will tell you with all tnf 
heart, if ypu promise upon your honour not to dis-i 
cover your adthor." I solemnly promised him thai 
1 wot»ld not. He thereupon contiDUed-*^' Yott 
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niBit mtdcrstand then, thM i^i? dirty jirie^t, Signpi 
PbilippO, a few <k™ «£0 went aljout m^tinjf hi* 
boasts of the greet (eali of h\s ^lother Sb^eua, »»4 
telling ho V he bad boH a t^rm of bi» fw Kie tpsn 
old m^, who would n«rer eee tb^ end of ll)e yeai : 
you l^ave a nijiplutt of villajna t» ijeal w'^^> iWefcrC 
talfe care of jAursflf, and be p^nsuody upOQ youT 
gnarii I say no more." 

Jn Qif walks u;i and donn the town, I met GiaiP' 
battUta Santini, aa4 both he and t were invited ta 
gupi^r by the priest : it w^s ihep ijetweeij five and 
tix, fpd ifipper hod been ordewi >t this eaily ha^ 
00 nf account, for 1 bad declared my inlentkia of 
returning in the evenlnK to Trespiano : supper wa a 
theiefnre preparpd ifi all haste, and Sbielts's wife 
was Tcry ^ciiye on the ncs35ion, a; lyas likewise one 
Cecchiao Bmi, a jervant of theirs. As soon as ihe 
salodi were dtcssedf fnd ihe gitests beean lo sit 
inwa \o table, tl;e villgip of a. prj^^t maoe ? sort of 
wry face, and said — " I roijsl ask pardfln of you all, 
but 1 cannot possible have the pleasure of supping 
H'ith you, lor ap aiiair of great consequence hag 
since nappened, in which my brother SbieUa is 
concerned, and as be is not iif the wav himself, I 
«m under a necesjily of supplying hi) plaee." We 
aU pressed h'^nt lo slay, but not being able to prevsjj 
on bim 10 alter hi^ purpose, wcsatdovyn to supper^ 
As soon as we had eaten the sqlads off certain milf 
dishes, the boiled meat b^inning to be served aboHf, 
porringers were distributed to all the guests j SifPt 
tino, who sat opposite to nie at table, said — " They 
give you towels cjuite dtiferent froni tl)f rest ; d'A 
you ever see 6ner ? " I told him that I had never 
once perceived it. He then bid me call to the wife 
of Sbielta, who with Ceccbino Buti ran up an^ 
down in a coniitant huriy, apd dejjre her to si^ 
doiTO to t>l^{ I, ^po^ tffwfffj jnf^l)^ lI^ I Bf 
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last prevailed on the lady to take her place : she 
was sorry, she said, we did not like our supper, 
which appeared by our eating so little. After hav- 
ing several times praised the entertainment, assuring 
her that I had never tasted any thing better, or 
with a better appetite, I at last told her that 1 had 
enough. I could not immediately euess why the 
lady pressed me so earnestly to eat. When we had 
done supper it was past eight o'clock, and I had a 
mind to return that night to Trespiano, in order to 
have it in my power to resume my business in the 
morning ; so 1 took my leave of the rest of the 
guests, and having returned the lady thanks, set out 
upon my journey. I had scarcely travelled three 
miles when I feit my stomach in a combustion, 
and was tormented with such pangs that I thought 
it an age till I arrived at my farm of Trespiano : I 
with great difficulty reached the place that night, 
and immediately went to bed. Tne whole night I 
had no rest, bemg taken with a violent disorder in 
the bowels* No sooner was it broad daylight, than 
I felt myself all on fire ; I had a mind to examine 
what the matter was, and perceived that I had eaten 
something of a poisonous nature, and began to 
revolve within myself what it could possibly be : I 
recollected the dishes and porringers that were given 
me by Sbietta's wife, which appeared so difiterent 
from those set before the rest ot the company ; I at 
the same time called to mind, that the designing 
priest, Sbietta's brother, after having taken so much 
pains to make me welcome, did not choose to stay 
to sup with us : it farther occurred to my memory, 
that this priest had boasted of his brother's having 
done a fine job, in selling a farm for life to an old 
man who would never see the end of the year : for 
those words had been repeated to me by the worthy 
del Sardella: so I concluded that Uiey had given 
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me in a pomnger of sauce, which was very highly 
seasoned, and extremely palatable, a dose of suli- 
limate, as sublimate produces all the symptoms with 
which my illness was attended. I never indeed 
was used to eat much sauce or savoury things with 
my victuals, but to be content with salt alone ; I 
however took two spoonfuls of the sauce in question, 
as it was extremely relishing; and I recollected 
that Sbietta's wife had several times pressed me to 
eat of it ; as likewise that they had had recourse to 
a variety of artifices to make me take the destructive 
sublimate. Though I found myself thus disordered, 
I went to work at my great model of Neptune, but 
my illness in a few days so overpowered me, that I 
was confined to my bed. As soon as the duchess 
heard that I had been taken ill, she ordered the 
unfortunate marble to be put into the hands of 
Bartolomeo Ammanato, who sent me word that 
I might do what I pleased with my model, for he 
had won the marble so much contested. I did not, 
upon hearing this, act like his master, Bandinello, 
who was used to launch out into a superfluity of 
words ; I contented myself with saying, that I nad 
always guessed it would turn out so; and desired 
Bartolomeo to ex6rt his utmost efforts in showing 
himself worthy of the favour which fortune had 
conferred on him. Thus I continued very ill, con- 
fined to my bed, and was attended by that skilful 
physician Signor Francesco, of Monte Varchi, and 
oy a surgeon named Raphael de' Pilli. The sub- 
limate had so burnt up my bowels, that I could not 
retain my food a moment ; but as Signor Francesco 
found that the poison had entirely exhausted its 
power of hurting, for it was unable to subdue that 
stren^ of nature which he perceived to be in my 
constitution, he said to me one day—-'' Benvenuto, 
return thanks to God, you have got the better of 
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jour dborder i be itnder no app^f b€»a»Qlis, for I am 
jesolved to cure you, ip ofpjiie of the villftius wlio 
endeavoured to bereave you A^ itfe>^ Aapbael de' 
Pilli then criipd oi|tr-^" Tbfs will be poe of the 
greatest and qio^t difficult mXP^ ^t was ever heaid 
of; do yovi Jcfioiy, ^uvequfp^ ji^ait yoji awaUowed 
a whole spoonful of subliwa^ i'' Alt those words 
Siguor Francesco interrupting him, said<->*'' Penhaps 
ihere was sotue poisonous u^sect in k'* I then 
told theni> th^t I )Lnew to 9 cerlalnty wh^ sort of 
|>oison it was, aqd who gave h w^i and here we 
were all silent. They altfnded me above six 
months, and it was above a year befoce I was, able 
to do any business. 
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C^ditti t^n hi» vclbovery is particukriy favoured and encourafed 
hf Dta Francesco, the dake'A son.— Oteat injtistiee done him 
by the raagktrtifeB in a law-suit l>etween him and dbietta.— rie 
repairs to tlw duke at Leghorn, and lays his case before hisk, 
but meets with no redress.i-^The quantity of poison which Ae 
had taken at SbieUa's lioUse, instead of destroj^ng him, purgA 
his body, and strengthens his con8titution.-^Farther injustice 
done him in his dispute with Sbietta, by the treachery of Raphael 
Sehieggiap—fhe duke and duchess pay him a visit upon theif 
return from Pisa, and he takes that opportunity to make them 
a present of an exquisite piece of worlcinanBhip, viz. a marble 
crucifix.-fThe duke and duchess are l>oth reconciled to him, 
and promise him every sort of assistance and eneouragement.p^ 
Fin^g himself disappointed in his expectations, he is disposed 
to listen to a proposal made him by Catherine de' Medici, queen 
dowager of France, to settle in that kingdom, and erect a mag* 
nifieent mausoleum to her husband, Henry II.o— This the duke 
prevents by an application to the queen, who desists from her 
proposal in consequence^-^The Cardinal de' Medici dies, which 
occasions much grief at the court of Florence<-*<7ellini in great 
anguish of mind sets out for Pisa. 

About this time the duke went to Sienna to make 
his public entry into that city, and Ammanato had 
repaired thither some months before to erect the 
triumphal arches ; on this occasion a natural son of 
Ammanato's, who continued to occupy the room 
where we worked, removed a sort of veil which I 
had thrown over my model of Neptune to keep it 
frodd being seen. I immediately went to make ^ 
coBBlplaint of this to Don Francesco, the duke's son, 
who always appeared to be my friend : I represented 
(o him taat they had uncovered my figure^ which 
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was still imperfect, but that if it had been finished^ 
it would have given me no concern at all. To this 
the prince answered, shaking his head — ** Ben* 
venuto, do not give yourself any trouble about cover- 
ing the figure, for tney think theirs much superior 
to yours ; nut if you require it to be kept covered* I 
will instantly give orders accordingly. To these 
words his excellency added many more hiehly to 
my advantage, in the presence of several nobiemen. 
I then requested him to give me an opportuni^ of 
finishing it, as I proposed making a present of it as 
well as the little model to his excellency. He re- 
plied that with pleasure he accepted of both, and 
would order all the conveniences to be given me, 
that I could require in my business. So i subsisted 
u|>on this little favour, which in some measure re- 
stored my health ; for so many ills and calamities 
had befallen me, that I began to sink under them, 
but upon this glimmering of princely encourage- 
ment, I began to comfort myself with some hopes 
of life. A year being now expired since my pur- 
chasing the farm of Fonie from Sbietta, and finding 
that, besides all the injuries he had done me, both 
by poison and chicane, the farm did not produce 
what he had promised ; as I had, besides tne con- 
tract, a writing signed by Sbietta's own hand, who 
had entered into aii engagement before witnesses to 
pay me the yearly product of the farm ; I addressed 
myself to the magistrates of the city of Florence : 
at that time Signor Aiphonse Quisteilo was living; 
be was superintendant of the treasury, and sat with 
the other counsellors, amon^t w htm were Averardo 
Serristori and Frederic de* liicci : I cannot recollect 
the names of them all ; but amongst them there 
was ope of the Alessandri : let it surnce tq observe, 
that they were all persons of great distinction. Wheii 
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I had laid my case before those magistrates, they 
were unanimously of opinion that obietta should 
refund the money he had received from me, except 
Frederic de' Ricci, who at that time had connexions 
with Sbietta : all the rest expressed their concern* 
that Frederic de* Ricci should prevent them from 
deciding in my favour; amongst others Averardo 
Serristori was particularly clamorous on the ocean 
sion, as was likewise one of the Alessandri. Frederic 
having at last so protracted the cause, that the ma- 
gistrates put an end to the time of their sitting, the 
gentleman above-mentioned came up to me one 
morning in the square of the Nunziata, when the 
magistrates had afl left the court, and said with a 
loud voice — *• Frederic de* Ricci has been too pow- 
erful for u^ all, so that you lost your cause in spite of 
us/' 1 shall make no observation on this subject, 
forfeatofoffeilding those at the helm of government; 
let it Suffice to say that I lost my cause on account 
of a rich citizen, who employed the grazier from 
whom I had bought my farm. 

The duke bein^ at Leghorn, I waited on his 
excellency to solicit him to dismiss me, iiefceiving 
that I had entirely recovered my health and strength : 
as 1 found myself quite oat of employment, I was 
displeased with a state of indolence j so I formed a 
resolution to so direcdy to L^hom, where I found 
the duke, and met wiUi a most gracichis itceptioo. 
I made some stay in that tdwti, and c¥efy day rode 
out with his excellency, so that t had a mt opnor- 
tunity of saying whatever I thought prdper to ntm : 
the ouke used to ride several miles out of L^hofn 
by the sea-side, where he was buildfait a Httle for- 
tress ; and that he might not be trOuMed with tbo 
great a number of attendants, ht chose t» have me 
with him as a companion. 

Y2 
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One day finding myself caressed by his excellency 
in a particular manner, I formed a resolution to turn 
the conversation to Sbietta, that is, Pier Maria of 
Anterigoli, and thus expressed myself — ** My lord, 
I must lay before your excellency a most extraordi- 
nary case, by heanng of which you will know the 
cause that prevented me from finishing the earthen 
Neptune, on which I was employed in my work- 
house. You are to understand that I purchased a 
farm of Sbietta for life : " let it here suffice, to inform 
the reader, that I gave the duke a circumstantial ac- 
count of the whole affair ; never in the least deviating 
from the truth, or dashing it with the smallest mix- 
ture of falsehood. When I came to the affair of the 
poison, I said — ** That if ever my services had been 
acceptable to his excellency, he should instead of 
punishing Sbietta and those who had administered 
the poison, confer some reward on them ; for they 
had not given me a sufficient dose to kill me, but 
just enough to purge off a dangerous viscosity which 
1 had in my stomach and intestines ; and it operated 
in such a manner, that whereas in my former state of 
health I might have lived three or four years, this ex- 
traordinary sortof physic had produced such an effect, 
that I reckoned upon having gained a new lease of 
twenty years ; in short, I found myself better than 
ever, and returned thanks to the Almighty, being sen- 
sible that the saying which I had so often heard was 
verified, namely, that God afflicts us occasionally for 
our good.'' The duke listened to me with the 
utmost attention, whilst we rode above two miles to- 
gether, and only once exclaimed — ** O the wicked 
people ! " I concluded with observing that I was 
tiighly obliged to them, and entered upon more 
a^eable topics of conversation. I one day accosted 
him just at the right season^ and finding him in a 
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humour that suited my purpose, requested his ex- 
cellency to dismiss me, tfiat I might no longer lose 
my time; adding, that I was still able to work; and 
that as to what remained due to me for my Perseus* 
his excellency might pay me whenever he thought 
proper. I at the same time returned him thanks 
m a long speech, and with much ceremony ; yet 
he made me no answer, but appeared to be nignly 
offended. 

The day following Signor Bartolomeo Concino^ 
one of his excellency's chief secretaries, said to me 
in a sort of a bravado — " The duke declares that if 
you desire to be dismissed, you may ; but that if 
you choose to work, he will employ you ; and it 
were to be wished you could execute as much as 
his excellency will please to order." I made answer, 
that I desired nothing more than to be employed, 
especiallyby his excellency, whose service I preferred 
to that of any other great personage living, whether 
Pope, emperor, or xin^; adding, that 1 should be 
better pleased to serve him for a penny than another 
for a ducat. He replied, that if my sentiments 
were such as I represented them, I need say no 
more, for we were both perfectly agreed — ** Re- 
turn,'' said he, *' to Florence, and be of good 
cheer ; the duke wishes you well : '^accordin^y I 
returned to Florence. 

As soon as I was arrived at this city, a person of 
the name of Rafaellone Schieggia, who worked in 

gold tissue, called at my house, and told me that 
e wanted to make up matters between me and 
Pier Maria Sbietta. I answered him, that the ma- 
gistrates of Florence alone could settle affairs be- 
tween us ; and that Sbietta must not always expect 
to have upon the bench a Frederic de' Ricci, ready 
for a present of two fat kids, to take his part with- 

i 
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out feai' df God, or regird for his oTrn tlondur, 
and shamefully do an outrage to justice and rkht. 
When I had uttered these words vfith thant otneTd 
to the same efFe;Gt, this Raphael continued to t^f 
fnonstrate to me^ that it was better 16 eat a thrUsh 
in peaces than a large eapon, if it cOuld ifdt be 
had without broils attd contention ; be added, thlit 
a lawsuit is bft«n spuil out to sneh a letigtth (hstt i( 
would be more for my interest to dedicate that 
time to ma Icing somee^e^tit pieteof Work, by which 
I should acquits tKtich greater reputKtldn as well 
as emolument. As I was sensible th^ hi^ obser- 
vation vra» jnst> I bdiOm to listeti t6 What he hdd 
to propose) so thftt he Sbort comptomised matters 
between us in the maAner following: Sbietta w^s 
to take the farm of m^, and pay me Terr it regtllarl y 
sixty ^d crowns per tonum ddfitig my tiattiral 
life. When we were eome to have the ccntract 
drawn up, whiph was to be dOiie bv Sigtibr Gio- 
vanni di Ser Matter da F&kaiio t Smetin s&id, in 
the manner we had settlea it, the l^rm would 
produce more, and could tiot poMlbly i^il t there^ 
fore it is better that we shdiild Ihake the lease for 
five years ; adding, that he would adhere idviolably 
to his engageni|iit, without ever givitig occasion to 
any other suit : the same promises Were made^ In 
the most solemn manner oy the I'b^e df ^ pHe^t 
his brother, so the codtraet was dmvvn up for Ae 
term of five years. 

As it is my intenfcidfl to enter updti aUother sub- 
ject, and to have doite With this mystery df iuiqulty, 
1 shall only take tidtice of what passed uuritig fifteen 
years afur making out the last lease. Trie two 
villfiins, instead of keeping dtiy of the prdn^ises 
they had made me, were for returning mcmy ftirto, 
and did not chpose to keep the lease of it any 
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longer; I complaiDed very much of this usage, 
and they had recourse to such chicanery with re- 
gard to the contract, that I had no resource against 
their indirect proceedings. When I perceived this, 
I. told them that the duKe and the prince his son, 
would not suffer them to do such flagrant injustice 
to a citizen of Florence. This menace so terrified 
them, that they again sent to me the same Raphael 
Schieggia, who had made up matters between us at 
6rst, to declare that they were not willing to pay me 
the sixty gold crowns they had done for five years 
past : 1 made answer that 1 would take nothing less. 
Raphael came to me and said — " My friend Ben- 
venuto, you know very well that 1 am in your in- 
terest; they have all referred the affair to me:*' 
thereupon ne showed me a writing with their names 
signed to it. I who was not aware that Raphael 
"was their near relation, thought myself in very good 
hands ; so I left the management ol the affair en- 
tireljj to him. This dirty rascal came to me one 
evening, within half an nour of night-full, in the 
month of August ; and made use of many arguments 
and persuasions to prevail on me to sign the contract 
whilst 1 was alone, because he knew that if he de« 
fenred it till the morning, the trick would be dis- 
covered. So the contract was signed, by which he 
engaged to pay me regularly sixty-five crowns a year 
in two payments, during the course of my natural 
life : and though I made a great stir about the 
affair, and would by no means submit to such terms, 
he showed the writing with my name to it, which 
made all that saw it declare me to be in the wrone : 
the fellow at the same time affirmed, that what he 
had done had been for my good^ and that he was 
entirely in my interest ; so as neither the notary, 
nor any body else, knew of his being related to my 
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fidversaries, I was condemned by the general voice : 
I therefore gave up the contest in time, and shall tn* 
deavour to do the best 1 can for the future. 1 
likewise comuiitted another capital error in tht 
month of December of the follovtriiig year 1506. I 
purchased half the farm of Poggio of them, that 
is» of Sbietta and the rest, for two huridred crowns i 
this farm borders upon my other of Fonte ; and I 
let it to them for three years. Herein I thought I 
acted wisely. I should become too prolix were I 
to give a full account of all the ill usage I received 
from those people : 1 therefore leave the whole af&ir 
to the Almighty, who has always espoused my cause 
against those who have imureo me. 

Having completely fiQished my marble crucifix^ 1 
thought that it I raised it a few cubits above tlit 
ground, it would appear to much ereater advantage 
than if it were placed immediate^ upon it $ so 1 
began to show it to whoever had a mind to see such 
an exhibition. The duke and duchess being informed 
of this, one day upon their return from Pisa came 
unexpectedly with a grand retinue to my workshop, 
in oruer to see this image of Christ upon the cross i 
it pleased them so highly, that their exeelleilcieB, at 
well as all the nobility and gentry pf eseilt, bestowed 
the highest encomiums on me. Whc^ I found that 
it gave them such satisfaction, by their extolling it 
to the skies, I with pleasure made them a present of 
it, thinking none moft worthy of that fine piece of 
work than their excellencies ; I only requested, that 
before they departed they would vouchsafe to enter 
my humble habitation. At these wcfds they rose 
With great complaisance, and leaving the shop en* 
tered my house, where they perceived my little model 
of Neptune, and the fountain which the duchess 
had never seen before: so greatly was her excellency 
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affeded with'the si^ht, that she burst into a loud ex- 
plamation of surprise, and addressing herself to the 
duke^ said — ** I vow, my lord, I could never have 
formed a conception of any thing so be&utiful/' The 
duke answered her more than once—" Did I not 
tell you it would prove so ! " Thus they talked a 
long time in praise of my abilities ; and seemed, as 
it were, to asK pardon for their past treatment of me. 
The duke told me that it was nis pleasure I should 
make choice of a piece of marble myself, and begin 
immediately to work upon it. To tnese kind words 
I made answer, that if he gave me the means, I 
sUould for his sake cheerfully engage in so arduous 
an undertaking. The duke replied — '* Benvenuto, 
y(m shall have all the helps you require, and I like- 
wise (ball give you some of my own contriving 
whi<:h will oe far ipQie effectual than the others/^ 
Having expressed himself in these obliging terms> he 
withdrew together with the duchess, and left me 
highly pleased. Several weeks, however, passed 
without my being taken any farther notice of, in- 
somuch that seeing no orders given for furnishing me 
wi^i what 1 wanted^ I began to be half distracted 
and in despair. 

At this very juncture the queen dowager of France 
dispatched Signor Baccio del Bene to our duke, to 
solicit the loan of a sum of money; the duke in 
the kindest manner granted her request, at least so 
it was generally reported. As Signor Baccio del Bene 
an4 I were intimate friends, we were very glad to 
see each other ; and he gave me an account of adl 
the«favQvirs conferred on him by his excellency: 
upon this occasion he asked me what works I had 
in hand ; I mentioned to him the affair of Neptune 
and the fountain. He then told me that the queen * 
had a strong desire to finish the sepulchral monn- 
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mentof her husband King Henry; and thatDaniel 
of Volterra had undertaken to make a great horse of 
bronze for that purpose; but he was too far advanced 
in years, and the monument required a variety ot 
ornaments ; so that if I chose to return to France, 
and again take possession of my castle, I shouH be 
al)undantly supplied with whatever I wanted^ in 
case I was wiilmg to serve her majesty. I desired 
Baccio to apply to the duke, telling him, that if his 
excellency consented, I would return to France with 
pleasure. Baccio then told me in hielt glee, that 
we should set out for France together, looking upon 
the affair as concluded. The day following, he hap- 
pened to have an interview with the duke, when he 
took occp'^ion to speak of me, and told his excel- 
lency thai if it were agreeable to him, the queen his 
mistress would take me into her service. The duke 
made answer — ** Benvenuto is a man of great genius, 
as every body knows ; but now he chooses to work 
no longer.*' Thus the conversation was changed to 
other topics. 

The next day 1 repaired to Baccio, who repeated 
to me all that had passed between him and the duke. 
Upon which 1 began to be quite out of patience— 
*• If,'* said I, "when his excellency did not employ 
me, I of myself executed one of tne most difficult 
pieces of work that ever was seen, which cost me 
upwards of two hundred crowns; what would have 
been the result in case his excellency had set me to 
work? 1 must say he does me wrong; he has hurt 
me greatly." The gentleman repeated this answer 
of mine to the duKe, who declared that he had 
been jesting, and what he meant was to keep me 
in his own service; this provoked me greatly, and 
I had several times a great mind to decamp. The 
Queen of Frailce did not care to propose the thing 
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any more to the diike» for fear of offending him ; so 
that 1 was obliged to stay much against m^will. 
About this time the duke went a journey with his 
whole court, and his sons, excepting onlv the prince 
who was then in Spain : they travelled along the 
sea-coast of Sienna, and in tliat manner arrived at 
Pisa : the unwholesome sea air affected the cardinal 
before any of the rest, so that he was attacked by a 
malignant fever, which in a few days put an end 
to his life. He was one of the duke's chief supports, 
being a person of great abilities, and of consequence 
his loss was severely felt. I let several days pass, 
till I thought the grief of the court was in some 
measure subsided^ and then I repaired to Pisa. 

Here ends Benveouto Celliui't manuscript. 
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The remaiDder of the life of Benvenuto Cellini was 
passed chiefly at Florence, with little comparative vi- 
cissitude until his death, which took place in that 
capital, on the thirteenth of February, 1570, in hit 
seventy-first year. In a manuscript belonging to 
his heirs, which, with many books in his own 
hand writing, as well as his possessions and effects^ 
was long after inherited by the company of St 
Martino of Buonuomini ; that fact, and die 8ub« 
stance of his will, are recorded as follows :— 

" Benvenuto, the son of John Andrew Cellinir 
sculptor and citizen of Florence, makes his will in 
the year 1569, on the eighteenth of December ; he 
desires to be buried in the church of the Nua« 
ziata, in the tomb which he proposes to erect for 
himself ; and in case it shoula not be finished at 
the time of his death, he desires to be interred in the 
burying place of tlie company of painten, in the 
cloisters of the said church. He acknowledges th* 
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portion of Madonna Piera his lawful wife, whose 
family name b omitted. Reparata, Magdalen, « 
and Andrew Simon, were the lawful issue of him 
and t^ie said Pienu He appoints his said son his 
heir, to whom he substitutes Siffnor Librodoro the 
son of Annibal de Librodori, doctor of laws and 
advocate, his nephew, (according to the common 
copy of the will,) who resided at Rome. He lefk 
guardian of his said children, the magistrate of 
wards, requesting him to constitute as adminis- 
trators of his succession. Signer Piero della Stufa, 
a canon of Florence, the said Signor Librodoro» 
and Andrew the son of Lorenzo Benivieni. 

** On the twelfth of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1570, he made a codicil, confirming his will, 
&c. and adding to the number of the above admi- 
nistrators Domenico di Niccolo, the son of Christo- 
fano Mannozzi, citizen of Florence. 

'* On the third of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1570, he made a second codicil, by which he 
bequeathed all his statues, finished or unfinished, to 
Prince Francis of Medici. 

'* On the sixth of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1570» he made a third codicil, whereby he pro- 
vided for his daughters. All these were drawn up 
by John, the son of Matthew of Falgano, notary 
and citizen of Florence. 

** On the thirteenth of February, in the year of 
our Lord 1570, we meet' with an account of the 
death of Benvenuto, which happened that very 
day. 

" In the register of the purveyors to the academy 
of drawing:, marked with the letter £ at the papers 
31, fVom the year 1563 to 1571, we meet with the 
following record : — 

" < I record it that on the present eighteenth of 
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I'ebruaiy^ was buried Signor Benvenuto Cellini, the 
sculptor ; and he was buried by his own direction 
in our chapter of the Nunziata, with a grand fune- 
ral pomp, at which were present our whole academy, 
together with the company of sculptors : when we 
repaired to his house and were seated in proper or- 
der, after all the monks had passed by, the bier was 
lifted up by four of the academicians, and carried 
with the usual attendance to the Nunziata; the 
ceremonies of the church being there performed 
over it, it was taken by the same academicians, and 
conveyed to the chapter ; the ceremonies of divine 
worship being again repeated, a monk, who had 
been cnarged the evening before, to compose the 
funeral sermon of Signor Benvenuto, in praise both 
of his life and works, and his excellent moral quali- 
ties, mounted the pulpit, and preached a funeral ser- 
mon, which was hignly approved of by the whole 
academy, and by the people, who stru^ed to get into 
the chapter, as well to see the body oflBenvenuto, as 
to hear the commendation of his good qualities. The 
whole ceremony was performed with a great num- 
ber of wax lights, both in the church and the chap- 
ter thereunto belonging.' 



Boastful as Benvenuto Cellini expresses himself 
of his own superiority as an artist, he is very exten- 
sively borne out by the following very explicit testi* 
mony of his contemporary Vasari, which will be 
found in his Lives of Painters and Sculptors, vol. ii. 
pag€283. 

" Benvenuto Cellini, citiien of Florence, at pre- 
sent asculptor, in his youth cultivated the goldsmnh't 
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business* and had no equal in that branch for many 
years, nor in making fine figures of aho and basso 
relievo* and every other work belonging to that in- 
genious art. 

. ** He set jewels, and adotned them with admirable 
collets, and diminutive figures so exquisitely formed^ 
and some of them so odd and whimsical, that 
nothing finer or more beautiful can be conceived. 
The medals which he in his youth made of gold and 
silver, were wrought with the utmost dili^nee and 
accuracy, and eantiot be sufficiently praised. At 
Rome he made for Pope Clement Vll a button to be 
worn upon hb pontifical habit, fixing a diamond to 
It with the most exquisite art; round which were cer- 
tain figures of children represented on plates of gold, 
and a figure of God the rather admiraoly engraved ; 
besides being paid for his bbour, he was oy the Pope 
invested with the office of mace bearer. Being 
afterwards employed by the satne pontiff to make a 
chalice of goM, the cup of which was to be carved 
with figures representing the theological virtues, he 
brought that work to a condusion with admirable 
ingenuity. There was no man in diat age, amount 
the numbers who tried their hands at such work, 
more successful in making the medals of that Pope 
than Cellini ; as is well known to diose who have 
seen such pieces, and keep them in ihetr possession. 
Hence he was employed tp make the stamps for 
the Roman mint, and there were never seen finer 
ooius than those that were struck in Rome at that 
period. 

** After the death of Pope Clement, Benvenuto re- 
turned to Florence, where he likewise made stamps 
with the head of Duke Alexander for the mint of 
Florence, so wcmderfiilly beautiful, that some of 
ibem are preserved to tnis day as ancient medals; 
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and with good reason, for he in them surpassed 
himsclfk 

''BenreRuto having at last attached himself to 
«cttlptuvt and casting statues, made in France many 
woTKs of bronze* silver, and gold, whilst he was em- 
ployed a^ the court of King Francis. 

*' He afterwards came back to hb native country, 
and entered into the service of Duke Cosmo, by 
whom he was first employed as a goldsmith, and 
afterwards in certain pieces of sculpture : he exe- 
cuted in metal the statue of Perseus, who cut off 
Medusa's head, which stands in the piazza hard by 
the gate of the ducal palace, upon a basis of marble 
with some fine bronze figures, about a cubit and two 
feet one-third high ; this work was brought to per- 
fection with the greatest art and diligence imaginaole, 
and set up in an honourable place in the piazza, 
upon a par with the Judith of that renowned 
sculptor Donato. It was indeed astonishing that 
BenvenutOy having been accustomed to make little 
figures so many years, should succeed so happily 
in bringing so lar^e a statue to perfection. 

'* The same artist likewise made a Christ upon the 
cross, as bi^ ^s the life ; a most exquisite and extraor- 
dinaiy pertormance : the duke keeps it as a piece 
which he sets a very great value upon, in the palace 
of Pitti, in order to place it in the little chapel 
which he is erecting there, and which could contain 
nothing more grand nor more worthy of so illustrious 
a prince In a word this work cannot be suf&ci<» 
cntly commended. 

** l^hough I misht here enlaige on the productions 
of Beuvenuto, wno always showed himself a man 
of L-reat spirit and vivacity, bold, active, enterprising, 
and formidable to his enemies ; a man in short who 
knew as well how to i^peak to princes, as to exert 
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himself ID his art; I shall add nothing fartliery tine* 
he has wrote an account of his life and >vorks» and 
a treatise on goldsmith's work as well as on casting 
statues, and many other subjccis, with more art and 
eloouence than it is possible for .me to imitate, i 
shall therefore content myself with giving this fuc« 
cinct account of his chiet pcrfomianees.'* 



APPENDIX. 



The folIowingJLetters of Benvenuto Celliui are 
published with his Treatises upon the Goldsmith's 
Art, and upon Sculpture; where they are stated to 
have been extracted from a collection of Letters 
upon the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, Rome, 1754. They are here supplied as 
▼ery characteristic of the eccentric writer. The 
translation is borrowed from a very pleasant article 
on Cellini's treatises above mentioned* in No. IS of 
the London Weekly Review. 

LETTER I. 

TO MOKSIONORB BBNEDBTTO VAJtCHI. 

So I learn from your last very agreeable letter, 
that you would shortly like us to meet together at 
Venice, as that place will be rather more convenient 
for you than elsewhere. To this I reply, that your 
wishes have already met mine. When you are 
pleased, I am so ; and at the period we snail ap» 
point, you may depend upon seeing me at Venice* or 
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at any or all oiner places you may tniiik liest. But it 
▼exes me to think that our dear Luca cannot ioin 
us, as he wrote to me he would ; his plaguy law- 
suit will prevent him. Do you think, however, he 
could not be prevailed upon to come when it it 
ended ? Pray try what you can do, for I vow to 
you that if he can contrive it, it will be quite con* 
venlent for me to stop for him during the interval, 
till he shall come. By that time too, Albertaccio 
del Bene, a particular friend of mine, will be coming 
to study at radua ; and we can then mount horse 
together, and spur as far as Loreli ; and if we are 
not lucky enough to find him there, — why we must 
defer our embassy until his return, and ride post 
back. 

Now, my dear Benedetto, you tell me that our 
good friend Bembo (Monsignore Benibo,) is le(6ng 
his beard grow, at which" tidings I mm assuredly 
well pleased ; for we shall thus be ab>e to strike off 
a much more beautiful head than if without the 
beard ; and to say the truth, as matters stand, now 
that he has fairly eot the whim of letting it grow, 
I will honestly mform you that two months will 
not be sufficient time to allow it to come to per- 
fection. 1 assure you it will not then have reached 
above two fingers' length, insomuch that if I were 
to niake a medallion of his face in that imperfect 
fashion, it would neither bear a fair resemblance to 
him when the beard was full grown, nor when he 
was clean shaved; least of all in this lastca$e. It 
appears to me that if we wish to make something 
that will look well, we must suffer his beard to 
grow as long as it will ;* and this it will have attained, 

* Bembo did 10, and all his portraits are drawn with an 
extremely long beard. Vasari took one which is in the 
Casa Vaieati at Rome, and thera it an eBgravinf from it 



1 trust, by next Lent» when we shall be able to 
take an impression much better. At the same 
time» do not suspect me of wishinz to throw any 
dday in the way of its completion ; for I swear that 
I am ready at a moment's warning from you, and 
will forthwith mount horse with as mucn alacrity 
as ever I set about any thing in the world. Upon 
this I pin my credjt ; and if you should agree with 
me on the sulnect, and that it would be well ta 
write our mind to his excellency, and that I also 
should do it> (ill as I am able,) let me only hear 
from you, and I will write. Moreover, never doubt 
ftbout my coming, for, I repeat, I am ready ; and 
in all things, at dl times, most ready to obey your 
commands. 

According to what I hear, from our friend Luca,* 
it must be S\ over with my eood old Pilotof by 
this time. Yes, he must be aead, and I feel much 
concerned ; but patience &c. — I will say no more. 
So heaven keep you, and ferewell. Remember, I 
«n always at your commands. 

Your, 
BsNvxNUTO Cbllini, goldsmiA- 
From Roms, mitiu9th SepU 1536. 



by Gio. Giorgis Leuter. Another by Titian was engraved 
by Bartolosa ; and Cellini it appears also made a medal* 
lion, representing him with a long beard, as described in 
vol. i. p. 243, prumt edit, 

* Luca Martini, highly spoken of by various antboatiea 
in Italy. 

t Piloto, a famoas goldsmith, mentioned by Vasari, in 
hti lives of Perino del V aga, of fiandinello, and of Michael 
Angelo. ItaLediu See also vol* i« Life of BenvenateCelv 
liai, pp. ff, 181,pr«Miit sdtf. 
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14y most Tirtiious» mou oourteoui* 9tvi i9Pg|Mr 
fioent M- Benedetto VarcKi»— ^Muoh t^oiMimd 
SJr, 

Brieve mcy I could much better txfJtan my tt^ 
sops tQ you ill iavour of so giaqd an «rl ^ word 
of mouth, than by my pea ; insomuch «$ i am m 
bad dictator! and a won^ wnt^r^ Yet* such at I 
ain> behold me ready (br a tilt I asseit thai dio 
art of sculpture* ampng all the aru coQuacted with 
de$i{.n* is at least seven times greatsr than any othwA 
for the following reason: why* sir* a stii^e qf . 
true sculpture ought to have feven points of yiew* 
which ought all to boast equal exc^tence^ * • • 
I Q((ain^i9 that this wonderful art of the st^ti^anr 
cannot appear to advantage, uqless thfi artist be well 
versed in all |he noblest branches connected wjth 
it : for instance, in wishing to display ^ soldier* 
with all the splendour and brave qualities that belon;;!: 
to him* it is requisite that the artist should himself 

* The ipieatieD Wtweeii the precedence to be given ro 
ptindng or to sculptara was then U its height Varcld 
coUected the o]miionsof Vasari, Agnolo Bronzino,Piuitorno, 
Tasso, Agnaculo, Francesco da S. Gallo, Tribolo, Cellini, 
and Buonarroti, which he published with the letters be had ■ 
receired at the en,d of his works, printed at Florence by 
Terrentiuo in 1549 : it is entitled Due Lnvmi di Messer 
Benedette Varcbi ; hi the first of wbith is e^Iained a 
Sonnet by M. Michello Buonarroti, in the second it is af' 
g^ned whether sculpture or painting be the most noble ait ; . 
together with a letter from the same Michael Angelo ' 
and many other excellent painters and sculptors, upon the 
aboTe-meatioBed question. — Frointbis work Cellini's pre- 
lettat has been wxtraetrd and corrected. Itai, Edit, 
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be extremely valiant, with eood sj^ill in arms : and 
in representing an orator, he too ought to be elo- 
quent» and deeply imbued with a knowledge ot 
letters. ' If be oe modelling some great rousiciaii, 
he ought to have a variety of musical instruments 
bv him» in order to see how best to dispose some 
choice one in his statue's band ; and so too by the 
poet and others— of all of which, however; the 
excellent Bronzino has already fully written. Truly, 
we might find an infinite number of proud things 
to say upon the grand art of sculpture, had not 
enough already been advanced to satisfy so great a* 
virtuoso as you are known to be. However, I 
have touched upon some points, as far as my humble 
capacity wouki permit, and I would once more 
remind you, as before, that sculpture is the parent 
of all other arts, at all connectea with design ; for 
the man who can become dn excellent sculptor, in 
a good manner, will meet with no sort of difficulty 
in making himself a good designer of perspective 
and architecture, a9 well a^ much greater painter 
tl|an he who is not well (acquainted with sculpture. 
Painting, in fitct, is nothing else much than a tree, 
a man, or apy other object, reflected in the water. 
The distinction between sculpture and painting* is 
as great as between the shadov^ and the substance- 
s' the moment 1 received your letter, with lively 
ardour X seized the pen, and ran over these few 
haatjy liqes in a great pas^on ; and so in a great 
pa9$ion I make an end, recommending myself, 
ngwever« to you as usual, k will also do all you 
h^ve requested me. 
Farewell, and likewise wish me well. 

Alwiays ready for your commands, 

FrmFhrtna^ thi mk d»y ^ Jmu t Miff 1546. 

2A 



LETTER m. 

TO N. K.* 

Since my rery illustrious and excellent lord so 
eommands me, that I should myself demand and 
put a price upon my work of the Perseus^ which 
since the month of April 1554, has been exhibited 
in a fifiished state in the Piazza Lodge belonging to 
your excellency, and, God be praised 1 to the entire 
satisfaction of tne whole public, of which there is no 
similar instance relating to any master upon record 
at all approaching to it ; — since such is tne truth, I 
say, 1 would humbly intreat your excellency, that 
you would give me, for my incessant exertions during 
nine years, all that may appear most pleasing to 
your excellency's profound and most discreet judg- 
ment : whatever it may amount to, coming alons 
with your gracious good wishes, it will be held 
amply liberal, and much more to my satisfaction 
than by demanding any sum, though I might re- 
ceive much more than my demand. 

And now to dismiss all farther delay, (of which 
there has already been too much,) as you bare com- 
pelled me to state my opinion, 1 must obey; and I 
declare that had I to execute such a work for any 
other prince, I would not do it for fifteen thousand 
gold ducats ; and, of a surety, no other man would 
contemplate, much less be enabled to achieve, such 
a work. Being, however, your excellency's de- 
voted and loving vassal, I will confess myself con- 
tent with the amount of five thousand ducats, with 
the amount of five thousand more in immovable 

* Fromv'liat appears in the life of Cellmi, ^l.iL p. 
tiO, present edit,) the above letter was most probably da* 
reeiea to Jacopo Gmdi of Volterra, secretary to Didte 
Cosmo I, umI intended Ibr the Duke* 
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proj)erty ; because I am resolved to spend the re- 
mains of my life in your excellency's service ; and 
if it should be thought 1 have done great things 
in producing so beautiful a statue in this my first, 
what may not your excellency expect far more 
wonderful in my second attempt for vou : * 

Truly, 1 hope to leave both the best of the an- 
cients and modems behind me, and to take the 
opinion of the world upon it, insomuch as to reflect 
great praise and credit upon your excellency's patro- 
nage and judgment. At the same time, I conjure 
you, by the most solemn appeals to heaven's power 
and mercy, that you would despatch my affair forth- 
with, and relieve me from the horrible torture and 
suspense 1 have so long suffered ; for I cannot 
stand it Your excellency may recoHect that 1 have 
always declared that I would cheerfully devote the 
remnant of my humble powers that has survived a 
happier period, to the ornament of your excel- 
lency's glorious fortunes. Moreover, your excel- 
lency will consider that had I availed myself of 
the many advantages 1 possessed among a set of 
barbarians, I should before this time have amassed 
an immense treasure. 

Notwithstanding this, I would rather receive a 
single crown at the hands of your excellency, thao 
a whole fortune from any other prince ; and am at 
the same time ever wearying heaven with prayers 
for your excellency's preservation. 

BBNVEiruTa Ceixxni. 
From FUmnce, 1554. 

• Here probably he alludes to the bassi lelieri wTiicn he 
was then employee! in for the Duke,, to be made of bronze, 
for the churcb of S. Maria del Fioie, as ineatioaed in bis 
life (voL ii. p. 224, present edit.) 
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LETTER IV. 

TO THB TERT ICAOVIFICBHT AVD MOST VIHTUOUi 
M. BBVEDETTO VARCHI. 

Alas ! my much honoured friend, I have to in- 
form you of the loss of my only son, who had 
nearly completed his education,' — a son than whom 
1 do not tnink there ever was anything dearer to 
me on earth ; and yet he has heen snatched from 
me in the short space of four days: and such was 
my grief, that I verily thought I should have fol- 
lowed him to the grave ; for I see very clearly that 
I can never hope to repair such a loss — such a trea- 
sure as he was to me. I have received pennission 
from the holy brethren of the Nuuziata, as some 
kind of Qonsolation to me in this hour, to have a 
tomb prepared which will also be ready to receive 
me, when it shall please God that I should take 
my rest at his side ^ jujst laid in that humble fashion 
which may best suit my poor finances on the occa- 
sion. In the mean time, it is my wish to paint 
his little monument with the figures of two cherubs 
with torches in their hands, and between them an 
cpitath, such as vou will see below in my rude un- 
polished style. Now, as I know that with your 
admirable qualities you can much better express 
what I would wish to have said, if you will please 
to turn it either into Tuscan or Latin, whichsoever 
you judge best, you will confer a kindness ; and 
if I am troublesome, command me in turn, for 
I am always most eager to serve you. 

From Florence, th« 2ind of May, 1365. 

My idea, which 1 wish to have developed in your 
langiuige* it as follows :— 



figlio, (jui jiH^iDioru al moiHloil IjW. 
'J'mertj dmiDL, mai le parcbe Bciolie 
Til ipme in HI Jail' uno all' altro Pol* 

Always |)iri>ared Tor your Mnke^ 

Bbkvekdto Cblliri* 
TreHiUilion. 

' IlcrF lica CioraDni, Bravenulo'l wn — 

Hi* only Bon, uiatch'diii bii yonlli away ; 

So Tair a bojie. hy Tate'a fell aliean andane, 

KK'erdied'ncalli lli' Arctic nor (h'AnUictkd^. 
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AcuTo, NiccoLo DA MoNTB, a gentleman of FIoienoe» 
and friend to Benvenuto Cellini ; vol. i. 3 17 — ^lie warns Ben- 
venuto to be cautious of Ottaviano de' Medici ; i. 3!^0<— 
his advice to Benvenuto respecting the reverse for a 
filial ; L 221. 

AoKOLO, GiuLiANo DS Baccio db', a carpenter of 
Florence, is ordered to fortify the gate of St George ; 
vol. ii. 197 — ^he spoiled the cupola of St Maria del Fiore ; 

Alamanni, Luioi, Signor, becomes acquainted with 
Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 102 — ^presents the medal of Atlas, 
made by Benvenuto, to Francis I, king of France, which 
makes the king desirous of knowing the artist ; i. 109 — 
he visits Benvenuto after he is released by Pope Paul III ; 
ii. 16 — his praise of Benvenuto's work ; ii. 17 — his voice 
and manner described ; ii. 18 — his friendship for the 
artist; ii. 19 — ^his defence of Benvenuto; ii. 41 — Ben- 
▼enuto Cellini accommodates him and his sons for some 
months with a residence at the caslle of Nello ; ii. 72. 

Alamakni, MADDALENA,Signora,wife to Sigoor Liugi ; 
stands godmother to Constantia, Benvenuto Celliui's 
daughter ; ii. 97. 

Albizi, Gtrolamo deoli, commissary of the militia 
to duke Cosmo, and friend to Benvenuto bellioi ; ii. 217 
— the latter allows him to mediate between him and the 
duke respecting the value of Perseus; ii. 217 — Albisi 
writes an ingenious letter to the duke, placing its value 
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at three thontand five hmidnd gold crowni ; iL S17, Si8 
—to this the duke agrees, bat BenTenuto is for froia 
being satisfied ; ii. 218. 

Alleorbtti, Antonio, a man of learning, and friend 
of Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 205-209. 

Altoviti, Bindo Antonio, a Roman banker; hia 
bust executed in bronze by Benvenuto Cellini; ii. 1S6-— 
Michael Angelo's high omnion of it ; ii. 187—- his mean 
conduct to Benyenato, who has entrusted in his hands a 
large sum of money ; ii. 188. 

Ambrogio, Signer, a Milanese, and friend of Pompeo, 
the jeweller, as idso a favourite of Pope Paul III ; i. 183 
— the Pope orders Benvenuto Cellini to consult with him 
coucemiog certain works ; i. 206. 

Amerigo, a Florentine, unrivalled in tl|e art of enaia* 
melling; i. 57. 

Ammanato, Bartolomeo, an architect and a scolptor 
of Florence, favoured by the Duchess de* Medici, in oppo* 
sition to Benvenuto CeUuu ; ii. 226 — ^the piece of marhle 
won by Benvenuto from Bandinello, for the figure of 
Neptune, is given to Ammanato on the death of Ban- 
dinello ; ii. 253 — he sends Benvenuto word of his success, 
telling him he may destroy his model of Neptune; ii. 
24] — Ammanato's natural son interferes with Benvenuto, 
but is checked by Don Francesco, Duke Cosmo's eldest 
son ; ii. 243. 

Angelica, a Sicilian courtesan, much admired by Ben- 
venuto Cellini; i. 157 — ^is carried to Naples by her 
mother, in order to avoid him; i. 157 — she writes to 
Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 158 — she receives him at Naples 
vnth great kindness ; i. 170 — her mother's conduct dis- 
gusts Benvenuto, who leaves her ; i. 172. 

Anouillara, Count D', an Italian nobleman residing 
at Paris, who employs Benvenuto Cellini ; ii. 64. 

Annebaut, Monsieur D', admiral of France, is ordered 
by King Francis I to give the first vacant abbey to Ben- 
venuto Cellini ; ii. 100 — Annebaut is a man of no genius* 
but owes his rise to Madame D'Estampes ; ii. 110. 

Antea, Signora, a Roman courtesan ; i. 126. 



AmftttMd, OtoRoi Vbsallxs, a pdnter, recommended 
by B«ntelittto Ollini to the Cardinal de' Medici ; i. 218 
•^hb baae conduct; i. 218 — BenveHato ezpoees him; 
L 220. 

Aretino, Lions, a poor goldsmith of Home, who 
ioins in a conapiracy to poison* Benvenato Cellini ; i. 
519^321. 

Arnando, Don, second son of the Grand Doke 
Cosmo I ; ii. 203. 

Arsago, Paolo, a goldsmith of Rome, for whom Ben- 
tenuto Cellini works for some time with advaatage ; 
i. 28, 29. 

Ascanxo, an appreutice to Benvennto Cellini ; i.236«— 
amour with his late mistress ; i. 237 — ^he strikes one of 
his fellow apprentices, which causes a quarrd i>etween 
him and his master Benvenuto ; i. 237 — the difference, 
n settled through the medium of a Spanish gentleman ; 
i. 237-240 — ^he accompanies his master to France ; i. 248 
— ^his fear in crossing the lake of Geneva ; i. 247 — has 
a quartan ague when in France, and returns with his 
master to Italy ; i« 253 — he quarrels with Benyenuto, who 
is a prisoner* in the castle of St Angelo, and wounds 
Michele, a goldsmith, on leaving it ; i. 275-276 — Ascanio 
is visited at Tagliacosao by his master Benvenuto Cellini, 
kunediately upon the liberation of the latter from prison ; 
ii. 15 — he returns to Rome vnth his master ; ii. 15— he 
accompanies Benvenuto Cellini in his second journey to 
France ; ii. 19 — he acquits himself with much courage in 
defence of his master at Comollia ; ii. 24 — he attends 
him to the French court at Fontainebleau ; ii. 41 — he 
accompanies the king's messenger, and uses every per- 
suasion to induce his master to return to the service of 
his majesty ; ii. 43— bis joy at the good fortune of Ben« 
venuto ; ii. 44 — has an amour with a beautiful girl ; wliich 
is the cause of a report in Paris that his master's house is 
haunted; ii. 101, 109 — ^upon Benvenuto Cellini deter- 
mining to return to Italy, he leaves his houte and pro- 
perty under the care of Ascanio ; ii. 122 — ^he is ordered by 
the king s treasurers to follow his master, and demand oi 
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liim tlie tvro tilrer rtaea ; which he aceoidiiigly does, and 
rtjtoms with them to Paris ; ii. ISS— -he actg io a treadle* 
rous mauner to his master ; ii.. 139— ^he joins with Paolo 
Romano to persuade the French king to make over to 
them Benvenato*s castle of Nello; which King Fraads 
refuses ; ii. 1 43. 

Bacchiaca, one of Benvennto Cellini's friends ; i. 6S 
—he meets with him at a supper given by Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti ; i. 74— his great alarm on finding Benvenoto 
preparing to fight ; i. 76, 77, 

Bagniolx, Horatio, Signer, his conduct in defenco 
of Rome ; i. 82 — his advice to Benvenuto Cellini wheii 
in the castle of St Angelo ; i. 86-88 — is desiroua of 
retaining Cellini in his service ; L 94 — is appointed to a 
command in the Florentine army, and gives Benveuuto 
Cellini a commission of captain ; i. 95. 

Baldini, Bern a rdone, a goldsmith and broker: pre* 
▼ails on the Duke Cosmo I to purchase a diamond, and 
pay a sum of money for it far beyond its value ; ii. 145» 
146 — Benvenuto Cellini is forced to explain the matter to 
the duke, which causes Baldini and his partner Antonio 
Landi to fly to Venice ; ii. 155-157 — Bemardone Baldini 
is employed by the Duchess de* Medici, to persuade the 
Duke Cosmo, her husband, to purchase some inferic^ 
pearls for her ; ii. 195^1ie obtains her wish through tho 
most abject means ; ii. 196 — ^he is made purveyor of the 
mint of Florence ; ii. 205 — he insults Benvenuto when 
coming out of church ; ii. 205 — he joins with BandineUo 
to docry the abilities of Benvenuto to the duke ; ii. 209*. 
' Baldini, Baccio, son to BemardoUe the jeweller ; 
his peculiar voice ; ii. 206. 

Bangui, a part of the city of Rome, in which Benve- 
nuto Cellini chiefly resided ; i. 119, 128, &c« 

Bandivello, commonly called Michael Angelo, Ben* 
▼enuto Cellini's first master, an able goldsmith of Flo- 
rence, the son of a colHer, and father to Baccio Bandi- 
neUo, the sculptor ; i. 13. 

Bandinelix), Baccio, the celebrated sculptor ; i. 113 
—his mean opinion of Benvenuto Cellini's abilities as a 
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dcngner; i. 114— Ttst lumi expended on Lis works hf 
ibe Grand Duke Cosmo ; ii. 134 — he has a pension of two 
handled crowns a year ; ii. 137 — his envy of Benyennto 
Cellini ; ik 153 — bgr his malicions insinnations he retards 
BenTeuuto Cellini in the finishing of his statue of Per* 
setis; ii. 159 — ^his meeting with Benyennto; ii. 161 — 
he sends two of his joume3^en as spies to work for 
Benyenuto; ii. 162 — ^his opinion of the hroken Greek 
statue in opposition to that of Benyennto's ; ii. 165—' 
upon Benyenuto Cellini criticising his statue of Hercules, 
he betrays the most yiolent rage and expressions in the 
presence of the grand duke ; ii. 1 66-170 — Bandinello i» 
ordered to fortify the gate of St Friano, at Florence ; 
ii. 197 — ^his ill-natured remark on the works of other 
sculptors ; ii. 308 — ^he is ordered by Duke Cosmo toyalue 
Benyenuto Cellini's statue of Perseus; be unwillingly 
consents ; but declares it to be so admirable a piece of 
workmanship, that it is worth sixteen thousand gold 
crowns; ii. 25!2 — ^the choir of St Maria del Fiore, erected 
from the design of Bandinello ; ii. 328 — a riyalship be- 
tween him and Benyenuto Cellini for a beautiful piece 
of marble firom which is intended to he caryed a statue 
of Neptune ; ii. 238— his Hercules and Cacus was caryed' 
out of a piece of marble originally intended by Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti for a figure of Samson ; ii. 238 — Ban- 
dinello dies, partly through grief at losing the fine piece 
of marble, which the duke declares to be fairly won by* 
Benyenuto Cellini; ii. 331, 333 — Bandinello's figure of 
Piety in the church of the Nunziata ; ii. 332 — ^his tomb, 
which he had just finished before he died, in the chapel 
of the Pazsi; ii. 233 — The marble is giyen to Amma- 
nato ; as the duchess, in respect to the memory of Ban- 
dinello, is determined it should not be consigned to Ben- 
yenuto ; ii. 333. 

Barca, Jacopo della, (more properly Sciorini,) for^' 
merly a cloth manufacturer of Florence, but afterwards in 
high fayour at the court of Rome with Pope Clement VII ; 
i. 102— he writes to Benvenuto Cellini to request hie 
relum to Rome ; i, 103 — heeondoctt him to his holinew 
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upon his arrival ; i. 106 — Jacopo it both logoadowa 
curious; 107, 108. 

Bartolomso, a itatuaTy.mamed toBeBvemtoOelliDi's 
Toungest sister, liberta ; i. 96-— <Uei of the phgue ; i. 99. 

Baruccio, a fine large black shook dolg^ presented hf 
Duke AleTander de' Medici to BeuTeauto Celtini ; i. 128 
— he defends his master's property, a«d tries, in Tain, 
to make tlie joume^meD gddsmiths iittaek the thief; 
i. 139 — tlie dog accidentally meets the thief in the street, 
when he makes an effort to tear him to pieces, but is 
prevented by the city guard; i. 155— accompanies his 
master in a shooting party ; i. 233, 933 — his faithfulness 
to his master when a prisoner ; i. 298« 

Bastiano, a Venetian painter ; i« 117. 

Beatbice, a native of P^stoia, and servant to Benve« 
nuto Cellini; i. 313 — she steals. 809ie things of valu«t 
from her master; i. 213 — gives him a quantity of water 
to drink, in hopes of it causing bis death ; i. 313 alie ia 
well beaten by Felice, Benvenuto's partner ; i* 314. 

Beatrice, an old Sicilian courtesan, who has a 4augUt#f 
with whom Benvenuto Cellini fidls in love ; L l$7*^hf r 
infamous conduct to Benvenuto at Naples; i. 172. 

Bella RMATO, Girolamo, an engineer of Sienpa* 
whom Madame D*£stampes orders to be sent for to be 
employed in fortifving Paris instead of Benvenuto CeUini » 
ii. 110. 

Belfiore, a magnificent palace belonging^ to the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara ; ii. 28. 

Bembo, Pietro, Signer, (afterwards Cardinal,) his kind 
reception and generous conduct to Benvenuto CelUni ; i. 
243 — the latter takes his likeness; i. 243 — ^hepnsenta 
three fine horses to Benvenuto ; i. 344. 

Bendidio, Albebto, agent to Cardinal Ferrara ; iL30 
—is twelve years without leaving his house ; ii. 31— dis- 
putes with Eienvevtlito Cellini about his mode of travelling ; 
i|. 31 — ^he equips Benvenuto as required; iu 33— hit 
conversation with Signer Alphonso de^Trotti; ii. 33^--he 
■hows Alphoiupo Benvenuto s basin and cup ; iL 35. 



, Bbvi* ^BBRTACcio DEL, flOQ of Pittfo^ )s derirouf ifi 
Terengiog the affront put on Benvenqto, but i» hindered 
by the latter; i, 179, 180 — when Ben venuto visits Padua»: 
9ie carries him to his own house ; i. 242. 

Bbnb, Alexander del, son of Piero ; Beuvenoto 
Cellini takes care of his hoase in Rome ; i. 80 — he re- 
quests Benvenato to raise a company in tlie defence of> 
Rome; i. 84— he is much alarmed on seeing the enemy 
scale the walls ; i. 81 — ^he retires to the castle of St 
Aneelo; L 82. 

Benb, Baccio del, arrives at Florence as ambasnador 
tram, the queen dowager of France ; ii. Sdl — is desirous 
of obtaining permissiDn for Benvennto Cellini to return 
with him to France ; ii. S51 — tlie Duke Cosmo objects ; 
ii. 259, 

Bbmb, Ricardo del, a citizen and gentleman of yiq- 
rence, residing at the court of Francis I of France, whose 
wife stands godmother to Benvenuto's daughter Con- 
stantia; ii. 97. 

Benedetto, a Florentine, and a notary-puoiic, has a 
qoarrel with felice, Ben venuto's partner ; L 164— isdis* 
charged by his employers through tbe means of Fehce ; 
i. 164— meets with Beiivenuto, and provokes him to a 
quarrel in which Benedetto is dangerously wounded; 
i. 165— he recovers ; i. 174. 

Benintendi, Piebo, a Florentine exile, is much in* - 
censed against Benvennto Cellini for not conversing wi(|i 
him ; i. 190 — he and his companions attempt to prevent 
Benvennto from going on board their bark ; i, 192 — they- 
follow him to Venice, but he escapes their fury ; i. 194. 

Bertoldi, Pier Francesco, a notary of Florence; 
ii. 236. 

Bettini, Baccio, description of; i. 225. ' 

Bevilacqita, one of the best swordsmen in Ital^ 
i. 55 — ^he consents to become second to Benvennto Cellui 
in a duel he is going to fight with Rienzo da Ceri ; 
i.55. 

Bezza, a servant. in Ithe castle of St Angelo ; i. 880* 

Bologna,' an Italian painter, (whose proper name wm 
Franceico Primaticcio,) in the Miviot of Fraada H oi 
^ 2b 
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France, and a great faYourite with bis mistreM MiMltm# 
D'Estampes ; ii^ 75— he applies to the king fbr part 
of the business given to'Benvenuto Cellini; ii. 75--->bj 
the perpetual solicitations of Madame D'Estampes, the 
lung grants their request ; ii. 75 — upon Benvenuto hear* 
ingot this, he visits Bologna, and deters him from pro* 
ceeding with the colossus ; ii. 88-91 — Bologna and Ben* 
venuto become friends ; ii. 94 — Bologna is sent to Rome 
by King Francis, to take casts and designs of the first- rate 
antique statues in that city ; ii. 96 — upon his return with 
them to France, they are placed in a superb gallery at 
Fontainbleau ; ii. 10.5. 

BouHBON, the Duke of, besieges Rome; i. 81-->«e 
killed by Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 81. 

Bramante, an architect in the service of Pope Jolint; 
11.137. 

Bbo'nzino, the painter ; his admiration of Benvennto 
Cellini's statue of Perseus ; ii. S08 — ^he writes four soonetc 
in praise of the Perseus ; ii. 220. 

BuGiARDiNi, Julian, a painter, is dedroos of Ben- 
▼enuto Cellini following his own design of a figure o^ 
Atlas on a medal ; i. 101. 

Btjonarroti, Michael Anoelo, his cartoon of soldiers 
bathing in the river Amo ; i. 24— receives a severe blow 
from young Torrigiano, when at school ; i. 25^his opinion 
of an antique camaieu; i. 60 — founder of a society of 
painters, statuaries, and goldsmiths, at Rome; i. 6S-— 
gives an entertainment to the members of the society, at 
which Benvennto Cellini is present, accompanied by a 
boy named Diego, dressed as a lady ; i. 62 — laijghable 
termination of the frolic ; i. 67 — ^his honourable conduct 
to Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 100, 101 — his admiration *of 
Benvenuto's bust of Altoviti ; ii. 187 — ^he writes to Ben- 
venuto on the occasion ; ii.l87 — the Grand Duke Cosmo I 
is anxious to engage Michael Angelo in his service, and 
requests Benvennto to write to him; ii. 187 — Michael 
Angelo declines the offer ; ii. 189 — ^the duke is displeased ; 
ii. 101 — the piece of marble out of which be intended to 
form his Samson, is given to Bandinello ; ii. 228. 
BvBBACCi, a Florcatiae courier; i. 244«>ie 
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d obttiDMiL monty from Benrenato Cellini ; i. f 45'^^4p» 
woand« a Ine Hungarian courser by accident ; i. 247— 
BenveoTito discovers his knavery ; i. 348 — his fnglitfol 
dreams; i. 249. 

Bun, Cbcchino, a servant of Sbttta's; is active in the 
attempt to poison Benvenato Cellini ; ii. 239. 

Casak, Jvlivs, head of, by Benvenato Cellini ; ii. 58. 

Caoli, Bbnedetto, a soldier in the Castle of St An- 
felo; i. 300 — ^is ordered to murder Benvenuto Cellini, 
bat lakes pity on him^ and informs the lady of Her^Luigi 
of his wretched abode $ i. 300. 

Capitolo, verses ctdled the, written by Benvenuto 
Cellini daring his imprisonment in the Castle of St Angelo ; 
ii. 9-14. 

Capobionx, certain magistrates in Rome who have the 
privilege of pardoning, on the festival of the Viipn Mary, 
twelve persons under sentence of banishment ; i. 184. 

Capri, Jacomo da, a quack doctor, arrives in Rome 
during the plague; i. 60--employs Benvenuto to make 
certain little vases for him ; i. 60— he shows the vases to 
the Duke of Ferrara, and other princes, as antiques ; 
1.61. 

Caradosso, a native of Milan, an eminent engraver 
of medals, whose work is envied, and rivalled, by Benve* 
noto Cellini ; i. 56 — his slowness in working, and great 
price ; i, 70, 71— ^onmtences the button for the cope of 
Clement VII ; but not finishing it, gives Benvenuto the 
opportunity of making the one for which he was so much 
celebrated ; i. 108. 

Carnrsecmi, Piero, chief favourite of Pope CleiQent 
VII, and a patron of Benvenuto Cellini; i. t?5» 

Caro, Annibale, a young gentleman sent by Signor 
Gaddi to inquire into the affair of Benedetto ; i. t66 — ^he 
is present at an entertainment given by Benvenuto Cellini ; 
i. 205. — he visits the latter when ill of a fever ; i. 209. 

Cartoons, description of two ; one by Michael Angelo, 
the othtt by Leonardo da Vinci ; i. 24. 

Casa, Cxcohino i>sm •, a young gentleman who joint 
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Btanimto Cellini uid othen, in the defence of Ham^ 
utai it is beneged by the Duke of Bourbon ; i. 61« 
, CAiTkLLo, Giovanni da, & native of Bologttn» ptr- 
ticnlariy clever in making iteel medals ; L 163. 

CATHsniNE, a French servant, and mistrese to Ben- 
vennto Cellini ; ii. 80 — she intrigues with ^telo Micoeri^ 
one of her master's joomeymen ; ii. 82 — ttift intrigue is 
discovered by Benvenuto, who turns her out of dons, •• 
also her mother and Paolo ; iL 82 — ^they, in revenge, con- 
niro with a Norman lawyer against Benvenuto, aad 
vntherine swears a horrible crime against him ; ii. 8€-— 
she fails in her proof: ii. 85 — Benvenuto forces Paolo to 
espouse her ; ii. 93 — ^bis peculiar revenge ; iL 94. 

CxFANo, Gabbrielb, Siguor, visits Benve^nuto Cellini 
in company with Cardinal Comaro ; ii. ] 6— description of 
his person ; ii. 18*— ho conceives that Benvenuto offisfs 
to do too much ; ii. 19. 
CcLUXi, a name of long standing in Italy ; L 4* 
Cbllini, Andbew, (Benvenuto's grandfather,) account 
of ; i. 5 — Utos to above a hundred years of age ; i. 7* 

Cbllini, Andrew Simon, son of Benvenuto Cdlmi 
hy bis wife Piera ; ii. 256 — ^he is appointed his father's 
heir by will ; ii. 256. 

. CsLLiNi, Benvenuto, his ancestors ; i. 4— his birth ; 
L 7 — ^wby named *' Benvenuto ;" i. 7 — anecdote of the 
scorpion ; i. 8 — of the salamander ; i. 8 — his aversion to 
-music ; i. 9 — ^when very young, plays before Peter Sode- 
nno, the gonfalonier of Florence; i. 10 — is bound 
apprentice to Bandinello, (commonly called Michael 
Angelo,) goldsmith of Pinzi di Monti, father of Baccio 
Bandinello, the celebrated sculptor ; i» 12 — is forced by 
bis father to continue to play upon the flute ; i. 12 — 
engages himself with a goldsmith named Antonio di 
Saodro, (commonly called Marcone,) but much against 
his father's consent ; i. 12 — ^protects his brother at a duel, 
who is nearly killed by an enraged crowd ; i. 14 — is 
banished, with bis brother, to Sienna ; i. 15 — is employed 
there as a goldsmith by Francis Castro, with whom he 
lw4 werked before ; i. 15 — ^is sent by Caidinal de' Medici* 
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(aftenranis Fope Clement VII) to Bologna, to improvt 
in music ,' ifthere he also works as a goldsmith ; i. 1^— 
returns to Florence ; i. 16— remarkable quarrel between 
Pierino and Benvenuto's father ; i. 16— disagreeing with 
his father, he leaves Florence for Pisa, where he is em- 
ployed by a goldsmith named Ulivieri Dello Chiostro; 
1. 19, 20 — after a year's residence at Pisa he returns to 
Florence, in company with his master Ulivieri ; 1. 21 — 
it again employed by Marcone ; i. 22 — produces a piece 
of basso-relievo in silver, which gains him great repu- 
tation among the goldsmiths of Florence ; i. 25— becomes 
acquainted with one John Baptist Tasso, a carver in wood, 
with whom he leaves Florence for Rome ; i. 26— descrip- 
tion of his first piece of workmanship at Bx>me ; i. 28— 
quarrels with his master Firenzuola, but is reconciled ; 
i. 28, 29 — returns to Florence at the request of his father ; 
i. 29— makes a silver clasp of much beauty, which obtains 
him great fame, as well as the envy, of several eminent 
goldsmiths ; i. 30— quarrels with Gherardo Guasconti, a 
cousin of one of the envious goldsmiths, whom he fells 
down ; i. 31 — is arraigned before the magistrates for the 
assault, and is reprimanded and fined ; i. 32 — ^is greatly 
enraged for want of bail, and on leaving the court seises 
a dagger, and attacks Gherardo while at dinner with his 
relations ; i. 33 — takes refuge in the convent of Santa 
Maria Novella ; i. 34 — Benvenuto's father pleads for his 
son before the magistrates, who are much incensed against 
him ; i. 34 — ^receives great kindness firom Father Alesso 
Strozzi, who assists him in making his escape to Sienna ; 
i. 35, 36 — arrives at Rome, and makes some candlesticks 
for the Bishop of Salamanca, to whom he is introduced ; 
i. 37 — is noticed by a lady named Porzia, while designing 
from some paintings of Raphael D'Urbino ; i. 38 — ^receives 
from Signora Porzia some valuable diamonds to reset; 
i. 38 — these jewels are tlie cause of much emulation 
between him and Lucagnolo da Jesi, a goldsmith for whom 
he works ; i. 39-43 — ^lie leaves Lucagnolo's employment* 
and commences business for himself ; i. 43 — ^is employed 
by the Bishop of Salamanca ; i. 43 — takes an apprentki^ 
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Mmsd PaoHao; L 44*— he again ttudiei muilc, and la 
requested by Jolm Jacopo, a mundan belonging to thm 
Pc^'a hoiuiiliold, to aatiat at the Pope'a fenagoato; 
L 45— Benveiiuto repain to Belvidere, and playa in ooa« 
cert before Pope Clement VII, to whom he la introduced ; 
U46 — ^ii doubtful of accepting tiie oflfered place of mnaJcian 
to his holinew, hut has an extraordinary dream that 
deddea him to do bo; i. 47 — Shaving finished the jnece df 
workmanship for the Bishop of Salamanca^ sends it to Us 
late master Lucagnolo §m his opinion of its merit, who 
praises it highly ; i. 48 — the bishop hesitates in paying 
BenTenuto, who again obtains, by accident, possession of 
the |>Ute; i. 49 — his shop is attacked by a party of 
S|ianuffds ; i. 50 — after much trouble the bishop pays 
him ; i. 51 — ^the Pope approves of BenTcnuto's conduct 
in this affair; i. 52-4s employed by a number of the 
Roman nobility as a eoldamith; i. 52---quarrel8 with 
Rienao da Ceri, and fights a duel with him, which ends 
without bloodshed ; L 54, 55— he labours US rival three 
great masters in the various branchea of his business ; 
Lantiaio in seal making, Caradosso in medala, and Ame- 
rigo in enamelling ; i. 56, 57 — is alarmed it an epidemic 
disease that ragea in Rome ; i. 57 — amuses himself with 
pigeon shooting and rural sports, to avoid the plagne and 
improve his health ; i. 58, 59— obtains several antique 
gems from the peasants who cUg in the vineyards ; i. 5^^ 
eignor Jacomo da Capri, a quack surgeon, arrivea at 
Rome ; i. 60 — Beovenuto is employed by him to make 
several small vases, for which he is well paid and gains 
much credit ; i. 60 — Jacomo shows the vases as antiquea to 
the Duke of Ferrara, and other princes ; i. 61 — Benvenuto 
explains the fraud ; i. 61 — ^is invited to an entertainment 
given by Michael An>;elo to a society of painters, sculptors, 
and goldsmiths; i. 62 — he goes to the entertainment 
accompanied by a beautiful boy named Diego, dressed aa 
a lady ; i. 63— description of the feast ; i. 64— fondnesa 
of Pentbesilea for Benvenuto ; i. 66 — ^laughable termi- 
nation of the froUc of Diego ; i. 67 — Benvenuto succeeds 
HI maUng curious damaskeenings of steel and silver en 
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<* grotesque ; ' i. 69 — his medals wised abore those of 
' the celebrated Caradossa; i. 71-— renthesilea, the cour- 
tesan, irritated on account of the frolic of Diego ; i« 71 — 
animal at Rome of Lewis Puki } i. 72 — ^Benvenuto takes 
lum to his house during an illness; i. 72 — Benveuuto 
imts Lewis Puld on his guard respecting PentheBilea; 
L 73 — surprises Lewis-Pulci and Penthesilea in a garden, 
imd makes them seek refuge in a church ; i. 75— attacks 
Lewis Pulci whilst riding in tiie company of Penthesilea» 
BenvenutoPerugino, and others ; i.76 — accidentally harts 
Penthesilea in Uie face, and is challenged by Benvenuto 
Perugino ; i.77 — is reconciled to the latter ; i. 78 — death 
of I^wis Pulci; i. 79 — Benvenuto Cellini enters the 
service of Alexander del Bene ; i. 81— defends the walls 
of Rome against the imperial army under the Duke of 
Bourbon ; i. 81 — kills the duke ; i. 81-^retreats into thd 
castle of St Angelo, and is pressed into the service of Pope 
Clement ; i. 82 — takes the command of some guns, and 
retards the progress of the enemy ; i. 83 — ^is appointed to 
the service of a part of the castle called Vil Angiolo; 
L-83— ^ severely hutt by the falling of part of a battle- 
ment ; i. 84— disagrees with the Cardinals of Ravenna 
udGaddi; i..85-^iB doing his duty, is near destroying 
the Cardinal Famese and Signer Jacopo Salviati, which 
occasions him some trouble ; i. 86, 87 — Skills a Spanish 
colonel in the presetted of the Pope ; i. 88 — ^receives 
absolution from his holiness for all homicides committed 
kk defence of the Apostolical Church ; i. 89 — ^kills agreat 
number of the enemy by a dexterous discharge of five 
foDM ; i. 90— the Pope orders Benvenuto to unset his 
r^[alia, which he does in the presence of his holiness and 
l^mlip Strossi, master of the horse ; then sews the jewels 
op in their garments, and builds a small furnace to melt 
the gold ; i. 91 — fires at the enemy certain antique javelins, 
wl^ch does them much damage in the trenches ; i. 91—- 
kills the Prince of Orange by one of the javelins ; i. 92— 
Pope Clement orders spirited measures, but is hindered 
hf Cardinal Orsino ; i. 92— Benvenuto kilU a great lium* 
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ber of tlie fsnem v, tor which Caxdinal Ornno it dMuons of 
banging him ; out the Pope Ukei hit part with much 
roirit ; i. 93 — having melted die gold* lie retumi it to 
the Pope, for which he is paid ; i. 93 — an accommodatioa 
It made between Uie Pope and the imperial anny ; i« 94— 
Benvennto acceptt of a captain'a commitaion from S%nor 
Horatio BagUoni, who is appointed to a command in the 
Florentine service, and returns to Florence ; i. 94r— big 
father advises him against remaining in the army ; i* 95— 
be leaves Florence nir Mantua, and engages with Signor 
Kiccolo, the Duke of Mantua's goldsmiSi ; i. 96 — is weU 
received by Julio Romano, the celebrated painter ; i. 96— 
it recommended to the duke by Julio, and gives hit 
excellency much satisfaction ; i. 97— is attacked with a 
quartan fever, and leaves Mantua ; i. 97, 98 — ^retuma to 
Florence, and findt his father and one of his sisters have 
died of the plague ; i. 98--^meets his brother and surviving 
sister ; i. 99-— is persuaded to remain in Florence , i. 1 00— 
interview with Michael Angelo, and his honourable con- 
duct; i. 100, 101 — ^is invited by Pope Clement to re- 
enter his service, which offer he accepts, and leavet 
Florence for Rome ; i. 103, 104 — Raphael del Moro, a 
Roman goldsmith, offers him part of hit thop, which he 
accepts ; i. 105— hit interview with the Pope ; i. 106. 
107 — is employed to make the button for the pontifical 
cope, which was begun by Caradosso ; i* 106 — hit medal 
of A tlas presented by Signor Lmgi Alamanni to Francit I, 
king of France; i. 109 — gains great reputation by his 
model of the button, it being preferred to those of several 
artifits who had conspired against him, headed by Pompeo, 
of Milan, a favourite jeweller of the Pope ; i. 110, 111— 
is employed by the Pope to stamp his coins; i. 1 It- 
jealousy of Bandinello, the sculptor; i. 113— it made 
6t amp -master of the mint ; i. 1 1 4-«-continues to occupy part 
of Raphael del Moro's shop, and assists in the cure of his 
d augl)ter*s arm, for whom he feels a secret regard ; i. 116 
—Moro introduces liim to a society of artists, and intends 
offrring him his daughter in marriafre, but is prevented 
by the odiciousness of a friend ; i. 117, 118-^B«iven«toV 
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hto&i/eitf CMdiiBOi eomm to Rome ia tha service of 
]>iiiM Aletuderi Mid U wounded in a fray wiUi the cstf 
guard*, of which he diet; i. 119-124— •^beiiTennto haa 
nim hoDoarably interred, find erecti a monoment to hii 
memory;, i. 134 — he revenget his brother's* death, by 
woundm'g the soldier who shot him ; i. 126-~4i protected 
by Dake Alexander; i. 127 — opens a fine shop m Rome» 
in the Banchi quarter of the city ; i. 128— takes into hii 
service a beautiful young woman as his housekeeper ; i« 
\ ,128 — ^his shop is broken open by a robber, who is attacked 
by a dog, given to Benvenuto by Duke Alexander ; i* 
129—the jewels belonging to the rope are untouched by 
the thief, which gives his holiness great satisfturtion ; u 
150, 131— 'Benvenuto'S enemies throw upon him the sus* 
picion of coining, of which he ifonourably clears himself 
to the Pop6 ; i. 132, 133— the thief who robbed his shop ii 
discovered by the sagacity of his dog ; i. 134-^escrip* 
tion of the celebrated chaJice ; i. 136— asks for a vain* 
able place that has become vacant, but is refused ; i. 136— 
interview with Cardinal Salviati, the Pope's legate; u 
139 — Benvenuto is attacked by a disorder in his eyes ; i* 
140— is cured ; i. 144— Cardinal Salviati is made leeata 
of Parma, and sends to Rome a goldsmith named Tobia, 
(whom he respites from execution for coining,) as a rival 
to Benvenuto ; i. 145 — tfaey both appear in the Pcme's 
presence, aad are ordered to draw separate designs for a 
certain piece of workmanship: i* 146— Benvenuto's de« 
sign is preferred to Tobia's, but the latter obtains tha 
iob \ i. 146, 147— Benvenuto' is deprived of his oflfice in 
the mint through the machinations of Pompeo of Milan; 
i. 148— he is arrested by order of the Pope, for not 
finishing the chalice, and is put to much trouble ; i. 148« 
155^— commences a likeness in steel of the Pope ; i. 156 
—•Benvenuto falls in love with a Sicilian courtesan named 
Angelica; i. 157 — becomes acquainted With a necro* 
aiancer ; i. 158 — accompanies the priest and two friends 
to an incantation in the Colosseo ; i. 158 — goes with th« 
priest to a second incantation, accompanied With two 
others and bis apprentice, where they are all mueh fright* 
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•ned ; i. 15^— 9«nv«niito hut m dii|Nite with B«i«d«CI» 
-t)ie notary, which ends in n quarrel in which the litter is 
wounded on the bead ; i. 164, 156— BenTeauto eKipe» 
to Naples, and has an interview with Anfelica, as fmm* 
tald him by the spirits at the iocantatioQ ; i. 167*199 
«»isreceiTed with much civility by the jewellers of Naplei*, 
as also by the viceroy ; i. 170— leaves Naples and retorm 
lo Rome ; i. 173* 174— Benedetto is cured, Benvenuto 
Cellini is restored to the Pope's fevour, and finishes the 
tnedals for his holiness ; i. 175— -death of Pope Cle* 
ment VII ; 1. 178— Benvennto kills Pompeo the jeweller f 
i. 1 80 — he is protected by a number of friends, among wlxna 
fu-e the Cardinals Comaro andde' Medici ; i. 181r— Cardi* 
nal Famese is elected Pope, as Paul III ; i. 183 — he 
protects Benvenuto for the death of Pompeo, and givea 
oim a safe conduct ; i. 183— Signor Pier-Ltugi, the Pope's 
natural son, is induced by Pompeo's daughter to revenge 
the death of her father ; i. 184 — ^a Coraicaii soldier is 
employed to assassinate Benvenuto ; but failing, he be« 
comes his friend, and warns him of his danger ; i. 185-' 
^87 — Benvenuto leaves Rome for Florence; i. 187— 4a 
well received by Duke Alexander ; 1.188 — ^he sets out 
for Venice in company with Tribolo and others ; i. 189— 
fray with Nicolo Benintendi ; i. 190 — Sansuino's recep- 
tion of Tribolo, and Benvenuto*s remark to the former ; 
i. 193, 194 — adventure with the landlord, and Benve* 
mito's peculiar mode of revenge ; i. l95-'-his interview 
with Duke Alexander at florence, who makes him a pre* 
eent of a beautiful gun ; i. 197, 198— 4s employed by the 
duke ; i. 191 — Benvenuto receives a safe-conduct from 
the Pope, that he may r^air to Rome, and clear himself 
of the charge of murder; i. 199 — he takes leave of tbe 
duke, and repairs to Rome ; i. 301 — he is attacked in 
bis house at Rome by the city guard, who attempt to arrest 
bim for the murder of Pompeo ; i. 202 — he receives his 
full pardon, whicb is registered in the Capitol, and 
walks in procession ; i. 206, 207 — ^he is attacked by « 
violent fever ; i. 207— fidelity of Felice ; i. 211— Varchi'e 
S!»i|lieC on the suppoted death of Benvenuto; i, 2|2— 
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BdnveDuto ii much relieved by drioksDi^ a quantity of 
cold water; i. S13-^be rtrmovetf to Florence for the re- 
covery, of his lieiUth, and finds Duke Alexander much 
piepoflBe$sed against him; i. 217-230 — Benveuuto rth- 
tarns to Rome ; i. Hi — appearance in the heavens over 
Florence ; i. 824 asiasaination of Duke Alexander de' 
Medici at Florence ; i. 225 — Cosmo de' Medici is created 
Orand Duke of Tuscany ; i. 225— Benvenuto is employed 
by Pope Paul III to make a gold cover for a prayer-book 
to be presented to the Emperor Charles V upon his in« 
tended visit to Rome ; i. 227 — ^he is introduced to the 
emperor, by whom he is well received ; i. 230— displays 
his great skill in setting diamonds ; i« 232 — conceiving 
himself not sufficiently rewarded, he resolves to quit > 
Home for France ; i* 235 — ^takes Ascanio into his ser- 
vice ; i. 236 — Benvenuto has occasion to correct his ap* 
prentice Ascanio, which occasions him some trouble ; but 
the affair is afterwards amicably adjusted ; i. 237-240-* 
he sets out for France, accompanied by his apprentice 
Ascanio ; i. 242-— visits Signer Pietro Bembo (afterwards 
cardinal), and draws his Ukeness for a medal ; i. 242— 
generosity of the cardinal ; i. 244— Benvenuto and his 
party meet with great danger in crossing the lake of 
Geneva ; i. 245 — arrives in Paris; i. 250 — ungrateful be- 
haviour of Rosso the painter ; i. 251 — Benvenuto is in- 
troduced to the king (Francis I) at Fontainebleau ; i. 253 
— >he cultivates the friendship of the Cardinal of Ferrara ; 
s. 253— being taken ill, as also his apprentice, he con* 
ceivesitnecessaryto return to Rome j i. 253 — Benvenuto 
saves a man from being drowned ; i. 254-^on passing 
through Ferraxa, he pays his respects to the duke of that 
city; L 256 — ^Benvenuto again settles at Rome; i. 257 
•— ne receives a letter from the Cardinal of Fenara mak« 
ing him an offer of service from the King of France ; which 
be accepts ; i. 258-260 — ^he is falsely accused by one of 
his journeymen of embezzlement, and is thrown into 
prison by carder of the Pope.; i. 260, 261 — ^Pier-Luigi, 
the Pope's bastard son, in hopes of obtaining Benvenuto's 
supposed tieisliie^ prev«Us on his father to proceed against 
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him with i^t fereritjr ; i. 26f— BflllT•nttto^i 9nmkMUk 
before the gOTernor of Rome ; i. S6d-— he makes an aid^ 
mated speech in his defence ; i. 265-267— the King «f 
France interposes in his behalf; i. 267— kind behanioar 
towards Benrenato of Georgio Ugolini, constahle of thfs 
castle of St Angelo; i. 268 — ^Acconnt of PaUavadili 
the monk ; i. 26^-— the Pope is much enraged at die in- 
tercession made on hehalf of Benienvto by the Ki^ig etf 
France ; i. 274-— quarrel between Benvenuto and Afca^ 
nio ; i. 275— the constable is seised with a strange dto* 
order, which takes a serious torn for Benvenotb ; i« 27^ 
*-he escapes firom the tower of St Angelo, but bieeki 
his leg ; and is received into the palace of the Casd&iijl 
of Comaro; i. 281-287 — general surprise at BenTomito'y 
escape ; i. 288 — account m the escape of Pope Paul IH 
fiom the same tower, when a young man ; i. 290— Pier- 
Luigi falsely represents to the Pope an alliair of pigeoii 
shooting, in which Benvenuto was concerned ; L 292—^ 
Carding Comaro, through a motive of interest, deKvo^ 
Benvenuto again into the hands of the Pope ; i. 295 — he 
is confined in the condemned cells of the Tower of Monm ; 
1. 298 — Pier-Luigi's lady intercedes in him with tli* 
Pope ; i. SOI— he is removed to his former prison in tlqi 
Castle of St. Angelo, and confined in a dark damp cep 
under the garden ;- i. d02-S04— Benvenuto conceives u 
plan of fuiade, but is prevented by supernatural inter- 
position ; -i» S05— -his dream ; i. SOo— dialogue betweeii 
hit soul and his body; i. 507— the constable of tha 
castle, in a fit of madness, removes him to a dreadfUl 
cell, wherein he is kept two days, and then removed to fd^ 
former prison ; i. SlO—Benvenuto's extraordinary vision'; 
!• 3t3— the constable recovers his reason, and treats Ben- 
venuto with kindness, the latter addresses a sonnet to 
him; i.;3]6, 317— death of the constable; i. S18 — an 
attempt to poison Benvenuto; i. 319 — he obtains his 
liberty through the intercession of the Cardinal of Ferrani* 
and writes verses while confined in the Castle of flC 
Angelo ; ii. 6-9 — ^he visits Ascanio at TagUacoazo, and 
takes him again into his service ; ii. 15^^e makee A 
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Wftotiftil top 'for the Cardinal of Fefrara; ii. 16 — liia 
Ai^nas and Cupid, and- Amphitrite and Tritons; ii. 18 — 
Beavenuto enters the service of the King of France (Fran- 
cis I) ; ii. 19 — he departs from Rome for France, ac- 
cempaoied by his two apprentices, Paolo Romano ai>d 
Aicanio; ii. 19 — quarrels with the post-master of Co' 
moUia^ whom he kills ; ii. 23-24 — Benvenuto visits 
Fioreace* and then Ferrara, where he remains sometime 
-with the Duke of Ferrara ; ii* 28 — Benvenuto is taken ' 
m, but is Gux«d by feeding on wild peacocks ; ii. 29 — ^h« 
draws a portrait of the cLuke, with a beautiful reverse ; 
description of it ; ii. SO — ^is but ill paid for his labour 
while at Ferrara; ii. 32, 33 — curious interview with 
Signor Alphonso de' Trotd, who imagines the small vaaea 
that Benvenuto formerly made for the quack-doctor 
Jacopo to be antiques ; ii. 34 — character of the people of 
Ferrara ; ii. 36 — Benvenuto leaves Ferrara with his ap- 
prentices ; ii. 36 — he arrives at Paris ; ii. 37 — ^is introduced 
to Francis i by the Cardinal of Ferrara, at Fontaine-^ - 
bleau ; 38 — an insufficient salary offered to Benvenuto by 
the cardinal, which he declines ; ii. 40-~-disgusted with 
the offers made him, he determines upon a pilgrimage to 
the holy sepulchre ; ii. 43 — ^he is detained by an ordinr 
from the king, who settles a salary upon him of seven - 
liundred crowns, and pay him the expenses of his jour-' ' 
ney; ii. 43, 44— the king orders him to make twelve 
statues of silver ; ii. 44— he returns to Paris with Asca- ' 
nio and Paolo, and the king assigns to him a residence ' 
called Little Nello ; ii. 45 — Benvenuto is exactly forty 
years of age when taken into the service of the French 
king ; ii. 46 — ^he has great trouble in keeping possession ' 
c£ bis house ; ii. 47, 48 — the king employs him to make^ 
large silver statues d Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars ; ii. 50 
-r-Benvenuto carries the golden cup and basin to the' 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who makes a [NnBsent of them to |he 
king ; ii. 50 — ^Benvenuto loses the gratuity of the kkig 
through the avarice of the cardinal ; ii.- 51 — ^the king; 
accompanied by Madame D'Estampes and court, vine 
Benv^punta at his shop in Paris ; ii. .61*. QH-^Ym piresentir 

vox. IT. 2 c 
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th« model of a Jult-cellBr to the kin^, «ho is §oid^Uf.' 
pleased with it, that he ordeia him aithootMid goldcBoviMi 
to procf^ed with the work ; ii. 53, 54 — ti fhu ii laid Ibt- 
rohhing him of the money act he is oarryiog ift h«me ^ • 
but he forces the robbers to desist; ii. 55-57— HmeoUh* ■ 
latioQ between BeaTefioto and some.tparittBniattista va-. 
casting bronze igures; ii, 58 — the Pariaaiixasfc of Jwk* . 
piter is a OEuInre, while the two heads ^f iBanreiiiifeojaMi^ 
eminently saccessful ; ii. 60 — the king di iM*«wn acconl- 
grants him letters of natuzalizatiooy and ctHtM him fesA 
of the Castle of Nello; ii. 62, 6S-^eacriptioii of a mo« 
del for the gate intended for Fontainehleaa ; ii. 66, €0j-^* 
description of the model of ,a fountain ; iir 67, 68-—' 
Madame I>'£stampes, mistress of Francis, conceiTiaif 
hfzself neglected by Benvennto, becomei his eneniT^: 
ii. 69 — he rerenges himself, hy presenting a heantint. 
piece of plate intended for her, to the Cardinal of JLor- 
raine, for which he is handsomely rewarded; ii. JO^f^hm.: 
is much troubled in the possession of his castle thxooghr ' 
the means of Hadame D'Estampes; ii. 73^ — ^FxanceaoO' 
Pjrimaticeio, commonly called Bobgna, a painter, attempts ' 
to rival Benvenuto ; ii. 75r— a lawstut.conuneoced agaunt 
Bei^venuto ; ii. ?7-Mlescripti<m of the court of joatice^* 
ii. 77, 78 — faithlessness of BeuTcnuto's mistress Catli»* ' 
tine, and hypocrisy of one of his ItaHan joameyinen ;. 
ii. 80-82' — he turns them both out of his house, upf;m 
which they form a conspiracy aef»nst him ; ii. 82*-4ie i» 
ordered to appear before the judges, and asserts his innO" 
CQUce ; it. 83-86 — ^rupture between Bologna and Bent^* • 
n|ito; ii. 86 — the latter's decisive measure towards th« 
former ; ii. 90~Benvenuto forces his late Italian work- 
n^tan to marnr Catherine ^ ii. 93-r->BenveiHito has m- 
dftnghter by a French giri named Jane, whom he ohnstons- 
Constantia ; ii. 97-«'meanness of the Cardinal of Samara ^ 
ii. 98«~generosity of King Francis ; ii. 100 — ^intriwim of 
a perfumer into Benrenuto's house by desire of Madame 
B'£iKampes ; ii. 109— rhe dislodges lum by force ; iL 104 
"T-he exhibits his atatne of Jupiter to the. king and court 
t^ ..{".oiUaiaffhlaauy. which gains ^a^inwrsal arknitation ^ 



itxnderedVme thonsaiid crowds by the IdDg, in pttt 
f» lonaneratum ; ii. 104-108 — reason why the castle of 
Nello t» retitoted to bb haanted ; ii. 10^— Benvennto in 
4X>iipiiltcd about fortifying Paris; ii. 110-^Madame D*£a- 
iZtttpeBi- by constant atdfices, prejudices the king agaiiist 
Benventito^ iL 111 — ^the king rebukeis liim-;: ii. ItS-^ 
BMvrenuto's i^iply to his mi^esty ; ii. lld-^MouBienr St 
Pan^s proposed method of keeping Behtlemitoin Frande ; 
ii. 117-^he requests leave- to r^ni to It^dy; which he 
obtains through tbe Carnal of Ferrari!-; ii. 118-^he' 
leaves his hoose and famiture in the care of his two 
apprentioes, Ascanio and Paolo, and departs from Paris ; 
n*- 19V — Ascanio^ is ordered to follow his master, and' 
tell him that he must return the two silver vases ; which' 
1m sends back with other things of value ; ii. 13!S — hti 
«ttCoantMB a dreadful storm of hail near LyonA ; ii. 124 
— ^he meets with Count Gaieotto of Miraxidola, who in- 
lorms him of the Cardinal of Ferrata's treachery ; ii. 135^ 
126 — ^ke arrives at Piacentia, where he meets with his 
Uncient enemy, the Diike Pier-Luigi ; ii. 126 — he arrives 
at Florence; ii. 128 — ^honesty of his brother-in-law; 
M. 138 — 'he waits on Cosmo de' Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, by who^ he is well received^ ii. 130 — ^is 
employed by the duke to make a Persteus ; ii. 131 — ^a 
house is appointed for him ; ii. 133— -he quarrels with 
Francesco' Riccio, the duke's steward; ii. 136 — be i# 
appointed a salai'y of two hundred crowns a year ; ii. 13T 
the King of France is much displeased with Benve- 
vuto, through the treacherous misrepresentations of As- 
banio and Paolo ; ii. 129 — ^he commences his celebrated 
tftatue of Perseus, but encounters great difficulties through 
the jealousy of Bandmello, the sculptor; ii. 140 — Ben- 
Tdtittto's brother-in-law dies, leaving to him the care of 
his sister and her six daughters ; ii. 141 — ^hires a very 
useful servant named Bernardino Manellini ; ii. 141 — he 
takes the duke's likeness in clay ; ii. 142— the King of 
France is so muth displeased with the departure of Ben- 
venuto, that the latter is obliged to write a long memorifU 
«« his majesty ; iL 144— ^Bemardone Baldini, the duke's 
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diunond broker, ioins with Landi to defraud bit exoellericji 
in tb« wie of a diamond ; ii« 145-147 — infamocui coadncft 
of Uie mother of his apprentice Cencio ; ii. 148-^Beiin 
▼enoto, disgusted with the duke's servants, takes ft tap to 
Venice, leaving a large property in the hands of hii| swler ) 
ii. 150— -visits Titian, the great painter, and Jaoopo Suir 
•ovino, the statuary; ii. I50~he meets with SJgaor 
Lovenso de' Medici, who advises him to xetorn to Fnaiee ; 
iL 151— Benvenuto retires to Florence ; ii* 151— li* 
casts in bronze the great head of the grand duke; ii* 
1&2 — ^he most successfully casts the figure of M<id«a% 
for the statue of Perseus ; ii. 153 — base. insiniiatioBM 
of Bandinello ; ii. 153— Benvenuto explains to the 
duke the knavish transactions of the diamond, vpoa 
which Bernardone and Landi are forced to iy from 
Florence ; ii. 156, 157 — the duchess is anxious to «mplo« 
Benvenuto ; iL 158 — ^his regret at leaving Fiance ; iu 
160— lus meeting with Bandinello; ii. 161— death of 
Benveiauto's infant son ; ii. 162^Lescription of a bena* 
tiful ring he makes for the duchess ; ii. 163 — Benvenato'A 
opinion of a mutilated small Greek marble statue ; he 
offers to repair it as a Ganymede ; ii. 164 — BandioeUo » 
present, and disagrees with Benvenuto respecting the 
merits of the Greek marble ; ii. 165— Benvenuto's snti* 
rical description of Bandinello's statue of Hercules; ii* 
167 — Bandinello is so enraged with Benvenuto, that be 
bestows on him the vilest abuse in the presence of the 
duke and his nobles ; ii. 168 — the duke sends a piece of 
marble to Benvenuto, and requests him to restore the 
antique Ganymede ; ii. 170 — account of the Narcissus cut 
in marble by Benvenuto; ii. 171 — an accident hif»pee« 
to him, by which the sight of one of his eyes is en* 
dangered ; ii. 171 — the duke is doubtful of Biei^vennto'e 
skill in casting such a large figure in bron^ as Perseua.; 
but he explains to his excellency in what manner it will 
be produced successfully from the mould ; ii. 173-176— 
he prepares with great care the mould of his Perseua ; 
ii. 176 — descriptiou of his curious furnace; ii. 177—- 
he is token ill during the operation of melting the tnftt^ 
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tod is obHgedl to retire to bed ; ii. 178 — hU men are all 
alarmed, fearing tbi^t the casting has failed; ii. 179 — 
upon thia being announced to BenTenuto, he rashes to 
fats workshop, and by an amazing effort of mind and body, 
rerioyates the famace, causes the bronze to flow gradually, 
and produces his Perseus in the mannor he had foretold 
^ii» duke; ii. 179-184 — ^he waits upon the duke and 
duchess df Pisa, by whom- he is greatly caressed ; ii. 184 
— ^his ihaaterly likeness of Bindo.Altoviti; ii. 187 — ^he 
Visits Rome on receiving a letter from Michael Angelo ; 
il. 187 — Beavenuto invites Michael Angelo to Florence, 
hf order of the duke, but he declines the offer ; ii. 189 — 
BenTenuto returns to Florence ; ii. 190 — he unfortunately 
displeases the duchess in an affkir concerning a string of 
pearls ; ii. 192 — ^Bemardone, the broker, persuades the 
duke to purchase the pearls ; in which Benvenirto was 
tmsucceteful, and thereby made the duchess his enemy; 
ii. 195 — ^war is declared against Sienna, and Florence is 
fortified ; the gaftes of Prato and Amo are ordered to be 
fortified by Benvenuto ; ii. 197 — his disagreement with a 
Lombard eaptain; ii. 199 — ^various antiques are found 
near Arezflo, the bronze figures of which the duke takes 
great 'pleasure in cleansing, with the ilssistance of Ben- 
Venuto; ii. 301— displeasure of the duchess on seein|f 
Ben-venuto coming'so often to the palace ; ii. SOlS — fond- 
nesB of their ezceUendes* children for Benvenuto ; ii. 2(^ 
— ^he finiibesthe small bronzy ststtiies 6f Jupiter, Mercury^ 
Minerva, and Danae,for the basis of the ststtue of Persedi, 
ittd exhibits them in an apartment6f the -^Tace ; ii. 303 — 
the duchess is desirous of their remaining in the palace, 
but Boivenuto removes them to the£r p^er place during 
her absen^^, which gives he^ much displeasure ; ii. 304, 
305-^Benveniito's no^ce ol Bbmardonife's eonduct when 
Doming wit of chureh ; ii. 305 — ^th^ ddl^ i^tiests Ben- 
▼anittoto elhiUt Ms statue^ ^ Pemea* in an ifnfinished 
BtM to ibe popidaise, to v^6h he Agtmfa; ii. 306— Ban- 
dinello ptaiffss ^e pitknaiJtaLte ; ii. tdft-^nf^oii the ex- 
Mbitittl of bi^ sM^)Bf Benvenuto receives nniv^rsal ap- 
plaUM, ttd natiiom LaiHn iffcd Greek jod^ are written in 
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praise of his performance ; ii. 207— U»e stetue of PentM 
Ming completely finiKhed, and exhibited fully, it i» 
jgreete^ with such uuiversal admiratioQ and praise, that 
the duke sends a special message of coDgratalatkm to 
fieaTenuto ; ii. 209— he is invited into the service of the 
▼icexoy of Sicily, but dedines ; ii. 210— he inteiids to 
make a short pilgrimage to Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, and 
the baths of St Maria ; ii. 212— he meets an old 
alchymist at the baths of St Maria, who informs him 
ci certain gold and silver mines in that country, as well 
as of a dangerous para, of which he displays a map ; ii« 
213, 214 — Benvenuto returns to Florence with the map, 
and presents it to the duke ; ii. 214 — the duke (Usagieea 
with him concerning the price of his Perseus ; ii« 216 — : 
the duchess is desirous of becoming arbitress on the oe- 
casion, which Benvenuto declines ; iL 216 — ^he leaves the 
affair of his Perseus to Girolamo degli Albia, with the 
.termination of which Benvenuto is much dissatisfied; 
ii. 217, 218 — ^the duke is attacked by a dangeroas dia- 
order, upon which all his servants and traoesiaen aie 
paid what money is due to them, and Benvenuto among 
the rest ; ii. 219 — the duke recover*, and ordsn Baccio 
Baadinello to value the statue of Perseus, which be doee 
at stiteen thousand crowns ; ii. 222 — Benvenuto is ordeted 
to make some basso relievos for the choir of St Biaria del 
Fiore, which he declines ; but offers to execute two 
pulpits ; ii. 224 — contest between Bandinello and Ben- 
▼emito about carving the statue of Neptune from a very 
'fine piece of marble ; ii. 227 — the duke decides in favour 
of Benvenuto ; ii. 231 — Bandmello dies through grief i 
ii. 232 — ^bis tomb in the church of the Nonsiata ; ii.233— - 
the piece of marble is given to Ammanato; ii. 233— Ben* 
venuto purchases a farm of Sbietta, a grazier; ii. 235 — 
he accepts an invitation from Sbietta to visit him, when 
he is received with the greatest courtesy by the groier'a 
wife and brother, a priest named Phihp ; iL 23^: — ^Ben- 
venuto is warned of some impending danger by one of 
his tenants ; ii. 238 — Sbietta's wife and brother poison 
Benvenuto at supper j but not in sufident qaai^tity to 



\i\\ himf although it makes him ill for a conuderablo 
time ; ii» 240 — he is favoured and encouraged by Doa 
Francesco, the duke's eldest son ; ii. 243 — |reat injustice 
is shown to Benvenuto by the magistrates, m his lawsuit 
with Sbietta ; ii. 244 — ^he represents the conduct of 
Sbietta to the duke, but receives no redress; ii. 246—. 
infamous conduct of Rafaelloae Schieggia relative to the 
affair of Sbietta; ii. 247 — ^^the duke and duchess visit 
Benvenuto at his workshop, whereupon he presents tbev 
with a beautiful marble crucifix ; ii. 250— the duke and 
duchess are perfectly reconciled to Benvenuto, and promisa 
him every assistance ; ii. 251 — disappointed in his ex** 
pectations, he is inclined to accept of proposals made ta 
him by the ambassador of Catherine de' Medici, queen, 
dowager of France, to revisit that kingdom, and ere^ 
a mausoleum to her husband, Henry II; ii. 251 — tha 
duke is not favourable to the proposal ; ii. 252 — ^Ben- 
venuto repairs to Pisa ; ii. 253 — ^the remainder of his life 
he passes without vicissitude chiefly at Florence ; ii. 255 
' — ^bis will ; ii. 255, 256 — ^he is buried with much funeral 
pomp in the church of the Nunadata ; ii, 257. 
. Ceujni, Cscchino, (brother to Benyenuto,) fights 
with a young, man, whom he abnost kUls, but is attaued 
1>y the people present, and dangerously wounded with % 
stone; when Benvennto and some saldien save him; 
i. 14— returns home in the absence of Benvennto, and 
takes part of his brother's clothes ; L 19 — ^meets' Usi 
brother Benvennto at Florence ; i. 99— comes to Roma 
in the service of Duke Alexander de' Medici ; i. 119— r 
is wqunded by the city guard, in defence of a firienl 
name(f|BerUno, who had quarreled with them; i. 121— 
is canned home, and treated mitb the greatest kindness 
by the duke ; i. 122— dies of his wounds ; i. 124-719 
handsomely interred by his brother Benvennto, who h^ 
a monument erected to nis memory ; i. 124— his epitaph ji 
i. ia4. % 

Cellini, Cristofano, (one of Be^venuto's ancestors,) 
sketch of his life ;. i, 4. ,' 

' Cellivi, Giovan, (fieavenuto's father,) i«'5-rhiai!W^ 
ri^ge mA jnunbeth^ dau^lor of fifiB(l^;p^Miwci ',u^ 
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— teaches his son Benvenuto to play on the flute and to 
^g ; i* 9 — ^18 an excellent mechanic and engineer ; i. 9-^ 
becomes court musician to Lorenzo de' Medici, but it 
removed ; i. 9 — ^makes a curious mirror ; i. 9 — his place 
of court musician is restored ; i. 10 — takes his son Bcm- 
▼ennto to play on the ilate before Peter Soderino, thd 
gonfalonier; i. 10 — is averse to Benvenuto becoming a 
goldsmith ; i. 12— quarrels with Pierino, who had beeA 
his scholar ; i. 16— prophecy's the destruction of Pierifto 
and his femily, which is snordy afterwards falfilfed ; L 
l7» 18 — ^pleads for his ton Benvenuto before the macifl- 
trates of Florence ; i. 34— provides him with arms diat 
he majr escape in safety to Sienna ; i. 35 — his spefech td 
a magistrate respecting Benvenuto ; i. 44 — his joy at 
seeing Benvenuto retam to Florence ; i. 95— advises him 
to leave the army, and retire from Florence to Bfantna; 
i. 96 — dies at Florence of ihe plague ; i. 98. 

Cellini, Giovan, son of Benvenuto Cellini ; !i. f ^ 
— ^he had nearly completed his education when he diea» 
ezceediogly regretted by his father ; it. 268 — his epi- 
taph, written by his father ; ii. 269. 

CsLLiNi, Px£RA, wife of Beuveuuto Cellini, Jby whom 
be has ttvo daaghters and one son, namely, B^parata, 
Magdalen, aAd Andrew Simon ; ii. 256. 

Cellini, Ltjca, his combat with IVancis da Vicorati; 
i. 4. 

Cencio, an apprentice to Benvennto Cellini ; is faken 
by his master to a necromantic ceremony in the Colosseo* 
at Rome ; i. 159 — ^his dreadfal fright at what he seek ; 
il 160, 161 — he is present when his maister is attacked 
in his house by th6. city guard; i. 202-^he repeats the 
account of the attack to a company of gentlemen ; i. 205-^ 
he is to walk before his master in a procession on the 
festival of the Virgin Mar^, handsomely attired ; i. 205 
— he is attacked by a fever ; i. 213. 

Cennxni, Bastxano, master of the mint to D^ft 
Alexander de' Medici ; an indiffsrent attist ; i. 19*9, 

Centano, Andrea, gentleman to Cardinal COMaW, 
f(tf i^hose sake, ihat he mayobtidnfor Idm a bishopric, 
he deHvenr ^tefliito CefUni iato the htidt ol ^e F^ope ) 



i. 994 — lie Tittts the latter, who requests not to be gifefi 
up; i. 295. 

Ceri, Ribnzo da, a young geotleman in the sernoe 
of Lorenso de' Medici ; L 64— he ridicules the Florentinefi 
at an entertainment, which is resented by Benvennto 
Cellioi ; i. 54 — Benvenuto gives him a slap in the fiwe,. 
which causes Ceii to challenge him ; i. 55---« duel take* 
place without bloodshed ; i« 55. 

Cesarini, Gabriello, gonfalonier of Rome, employs 
Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 52. 

Charles V, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, 
enters Rome in great pomp on a visit to Pope Paul III ; 
i. S28 — Signor Durante is ordered to present to his ma- 
jesty two beautifol Turkish horses; i. 229 — the Pope 
entresls Benv«nuto Cellini to present to Charles a superb 
office of the Virgin Mary, elegantly bound and oxnamented 
with gold and jewels by Benvenuto ; i. 230 — the emperor 
orders a large reward to be given Benvenuto, of which he 
is deprived by Durante ; i. 231. 

Cherubino, an excellent watch-maker, who acoompa* 
flies Benvenuto Cellini to Sienna ; ii. 20-26. 

Chiavica, a place in the city^ Rome, where Benve- 
nuto Cellini kills Pompeo, the jeweller ; i. 180. 

Chioccia, Bartolomeo, a native of Ferrara, and 
joumeymsn to Benvenuto CeUini at Paris ^ ii. 80 — h^ 
takes him to an entertainment ; ii. 81 — ^he accompanies 
his master to the house of Catherine, and is witness to 
her marriage with Paolo Mecceii ; ii. 92-94. 

CxBO, Cardinal, sends for Bienvenuto CeUini, and 
.orders him to make a piece of plate ; i. 52* 

Cjvbttimo, Bernardino, a merry physician of Rome» 
but of poor abilities, is against bleejing Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, when it might have saved him from a fever; i. 204 
-—is rebuked by another physician ; i. 214. 

Clement VJI, Pope, when Cardinal de' Medici, sends 
Benvenuto to Bologna to improve in music; i. 15 — ^is 
elected Pope ; i. 36 — takes Benvenuto Cellini into his 
fervice ; i. 46 — is besieged in the Castle of .St Angelo by 
the imperial army under the Duke of Bourbon ; i. 81— < 
^duAitukiXka-f uM'-'^ Fppe appoints Signor An* 



ifiURtSkilita Cr6cti td hb cbfef engbeer, who girdi the' 
<K M^nin and of certain guns to Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 83 — hoB^ 
IMBSiMi sehds tot assifltancd to tbb Duke d'Uitnno ; 
f. -8JM-»^ present when Benvenuto Cellini destroys a 
SMttiih captain; for which, and all other homiddes 
eoillifaiteed in defenee Of the apostolical eharoh, he giTee 
hhl^abMjIutibn ; i. 89 — orders Benvenuto Cellini, in the 
raresence of Philip Strozzi, master of the horse, ■ to take 
AiiB gold off aH the regalia of the apostolical chamher, 
and to sew the jewels in his own and Strozzi's dothes, 
abil tlien to melt the gold ; i. 91 — ^npon the death of the 
Ftiiice of Orange, his holiness orders a veiy vigoroas 
irieasurc, which isopiiosed hy Cardinal Orsino; i. 92— 
dofeiidil Benvenuto Cellini against Cardinal Orsino ; 
i.-63^^^-<ccommodate9 with the imperialists; i. 94— he de- 
clarM war against the Florentines ; i. 102 — is desirous 
of hmfitag Benvenuto Cellini again in his service ; i* 103 
•^-has an interview with him, hears his confession, and 
gives him absolution; i. 106, 107 — employs Benyennto 
td- imdce- the button of his cope, which was begun by 
Caradosso; i. 108 — description of the button ; i« 111—- 
employs Benvenuto Cellini to stamp his coins ; i. 113 — 
makes him stamp-master of the mint; i. 114--he sends 
Benvenuto Cellini all his jewels to re-set, excepting the 
large diamond, which he bad pawned to certain Genoese 
bankers ; i. 128^ — his suspicion of Benvenuto upon seeing 
Um immediately after the latter being robbed; i. 131 — 
is much mtified on hearing that the jewels are' all safe ; 
i. I31^^he employs Benvenuto Cellini to make him a 
magnificent chalice ; i. 136 — ^is induced by Cardinal 
fildviati to employ a condemned goldsmith named Tobia, 
whd gives him little satisfaction ; i. 145 — he deprives 
Benvenuto Cellini of his place of stamp-master ; i. 148 
— rhe puts Benvenuto Cellini to much trouble respecting 
i!6e chaHci^'; i. 174-155 — upon a false accusation, his 
holiness orders Benvenuto to be put to death, upon which 
the latter escapes to Naples ; i. 166 — he forgives Benve- 
nuto^ and takes him again into his service ; i. 177 — ^his 
dekth ; i. 178. 
€d>ttoc.LiA, a town in Italy near Sienaa, where Ben- 



trentitofight»Uie post- master, but kilii himaainteiitioMi]y^ 

CoNCiNO, Bartolomeo, one of Dnke Coono's chief 
secietariefi; ii. 347 — his coAversatioii with Benveniito 
Geliini; ii. 847. 

CuNSTANTiA, a natural daughter of Beuvenuto Oellini 
by his mistresa Jane ; ii. 97--^er godCadier 9bA god- 
motherd ; ii. 97. 

CoNTSRsiNi, Benedetto, Signor, (afterwards Biahopr 
of Je8i,) governor of Rome ; i. 96!2— his rough treat* 
ment of Benvenoto Cellini ; i« 963» 

CoRNARo, Cardinal, employs Benveauto Celiini > 
i. 52 — he protects him after he has killed Pompeo, the 
jsweller ; i. 181 — sends him to his coimtry-hoase for the 
good of his health.; i. 315 — ^receives and protects BeHve' 
noto Cellini after his escape from the castle of St Angelo ^ 
i. f87 — ^he delivers Benvenato Cellini again into the hands 
of the Pope through an interested motive y u 294^the 
cardinal always sends provisions to Benvenuto, which he 
mies in preference, for fear of being poisoned ; i. 297, 

Corsica N, a, hired to assassinate Benvennto Cellini y 
i. 185— his covetoiisness } i. 18^ — he faihi, and becdmea 
Benvenuto's friend ; i. 186. 

Cos A, (Benvenuto's eldest sister,) a nuh at St Ursula ; 
i* 96 — dies of the pkgue ; i. 98. 

Crxspino, captain of the R6man city guard ; i. 261 — 
takes Benvenuto Cellini prisoner by order of Pope Paut 
lU ; i. 261— his politeness ; i. 261. 

Croce, Bacci no BELLA, a gentleman seot by Cfoiiieot- 
VII to Benvenuto Cellini; i. 155. 

Diwoo, the son of a Spanish coppersmith, a youth of 
great beauty, whom Benvenuto Cellini dresses as a* lady, 
and intxoduces at an entertainment giren by Mic|iael 
Angelo ; i. 63— upon the frolic being discovered. It cre- 
ates much mirth ; i. 67, 

DiEGOj^Don, a Spanish gentleman, who adjusts a di8> 
pate between Francesco, a Spamah jeweller, and^Benve- 
akiCa Cellini ; i. 237-24«. 

DoNATBLLO, his statucs ara ia the great squtta o# 
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Fkrenoe; ii* 133 — he cast hb bronze works with tlte- 
earth of Florence ; ii. 152 — the nature of the earth wa» 
not understood by him ; ii. X59» 

DoNiNOt a goldsmith of Parma, robbed in Rome by a - 
Geonese thief; L 133 — ^recovers part of his propmy; 
i. 134. 

DuRA)iTB» Signor, chamberlain to Pope Paal Illf 
i. ^9.9 — ^is ordered by the Pope to present to his imperial 
saajesty two fine Turkish horses ; i. it9 — ^his awkward 
condii|;t before the Emperor Charles V ; i. 230 — he par« 
loins a sum of money intended for Benvenuto Cemni , 
i. S31 — 'he attempts to poison Benvenuto J i. 321. 

EsTAM PE8» Madame D\ mistress to Frandji I of France, 
accompanies the king and a number of the nobility on a 
visit to Benvenuto Cellini's shop ; ii. 51—in company 
with the king, she again visits Benvenuto, and admiras 
his performances ; ii* 64 — she conceives herself neglected 
by Benvenuto ; ii. 69 — Benvenuto prepares a fine piece of . 
plate to present to her in order to appease her resent> . 
ment, which she loses by keeping hun in attendance an 
lureasonable time ; ii. 69, 70 — Madame D'Estampea be^* 
comes Benvenuto's enemy ; ii. 71 — she encourages one oC 
her domestics to annoy. Benvenuto; who being severdy 
treated by the latter, complains to Madame D'Estampea 
ii. 73 — she irritates the king against Benvenuto, who 
ia protected by the Dauphin ; ii. 73, 74— Hshe stimuktea- 
Bologona the painter to obtain from the king the work he 
intends for Benvenuto ; ii.76 — her rage on finding that 
she has not sufficient influence over the king to effect the 
destruction of Benvenuto ; ii. 102 — ^she at last obtains 
permission of the king, that a perfumer shall occupy part 
of Benvenuto^s castle ; ii. 103 — to her great mortificatiOQ^- 
Benvenuto compels him to leave the castle ; ii J 04 — . 
Madame D'Estampes induces the king to swear that hm 
will no more favour Benvenuto ; ii. 111. 

. Fang, Luigi da, Signor, a gentleman of learning, 
prasent at an entertainment given by. Signor Oaddi^. 



iPxtLiflat, Dftcliestof, natural daughter of tbe empfrrdr/ 
Was first married to Duke Alexander de' Medici ; i. $8^ 
— ^her excellency is a great friend to BenTennto Cellini ; 
i* 286 — she g[eneiousl7 interferes for him when he is kept 
a close prisoner by Pope Paul III ; i. 301. 

FarNess, Ottayio, Duke, marries the widow of the 
Duke Alexander de' Medid, the daughter of the emperor } 
i. 286. 

"Fi, DE LA, Monsieur, treasurer to King Francis, givea^ 
Benvenuto Cellini an account of the conduct of Bologna 
and Madame D*£stampes ; ii. 88. 
' Fere AHA, Cardinal of, becomes friendly to Benrenuto 
CeUxni previous to his being made a cw<tinal ; L 255-^ 
he offers Benvenuto a residence at one of his abbeys at 
Lyons ; i. 25S-'-gi¥es him a sum of money to make him- 
1^ oasinandcup; i. 253 — ^the cardinal wntes to Benvtf^ 
nuto, and engages him in the service of the king of France y 
1. 258 — ^he mueshis appearance at the court of Rome ; 
ii. 5 — seizidg a proper opportunity at a supper with the 
Pope, he obtains Bienvenuto's liberation from prison ; ii. 
6 — ^e cardinal lodges Benvenuto in his pdace; ii* 15-~- 
upon Beavenuto's visitmg the cardinal, he introduces hin* 
to tho king, who is highly pleased at his arrival in France ; 
H. $9 — ^the cardinal frec^uently dines in public with the 
king ; ii. 40 — ^the cardinal proposes a salary of three 
hundred crowns a year to Benveiiuto, which the latter 
declines ; ii. 40 — the cardinal in a pasnon dismisses Ben-^' 
Tenuto ; ii. 41— he sends a king's messenger after Ben- 
venuto, to enforce his return; ii. 43— he announces to 
Benvenuto the king's intention respecting his salary ; ii* 
44— the cardinal permits Benvenuta and bis apprentioee 
to work at his house in Paris, until the king finds him s 
suitable dwelling ; ii. 45 — ^be receives fr<mi Benvenuto 
Cellini the beauSfrd cup and basin, which he immediately 
]iresents to the king of France; ii. 50 — ^he receives frooL 
the king an abbey worth seven thousand crowns a year; 
ii. 50 — the cairdinaTs m^an conduct to Benvenuto ; ii. 51*— 
Idi resentment to Benvenuto fof having shown the kiae 
the model of a satt«fflar which hid fnoMrly been intended: 
hiiiiauai; ii* 54^-4ie tlHegleoli Besvenvto ; ii. 98k 
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^-xbis artM Bpeeoh respecting hin^ toU^kipg ; ii..98> M 
'—he 10 in waiting on the king at .^^g^i^^n, and oijEicaf]! 



penniMion for BenTenuto to return to Ital v ; .ii. Ii8» 119 
—after the departi^re of Benvenuto for Italy he jouoa.iB a 
conspiracy against him ; ii. 126* , *.. 

Febaa&a, Duke, of, hia return frp^ ^Ifiore 9&flK a 
tonroameot; i. 189^hie accoinmodaJtfa0his.^iSerences witi) 
Pope Paul III; ii. 39 — ^he requests Benvenuto CeUimi 
to drayir his picture ; ii. 30. 

FiBJiNZpoLA, a. native of Lombardy, an efb^leot.ai^^W 
and the first goldsmith who emp}oj[a 3ei|Te)uitb .(J!^%|i 
on his andval in Rome ; i. 27-^6 relrakef hia joiiirpfy-' 
man, Gianptto, for his behaviour tp BenreiMito ; i'.:.iSfhr> 
Firenmola ia diapleased with Benvenuto leayipg tiia. ta, 
work for a goldsmith yarned Araago; i. 2.1~^e:^nitfiaU[ 
wifchArsago; i. 28>-he is, af^berwar^e reconciled. to ^pb^«. 
^enuto, and they become.£rien4a ; i. 29. 

Florevc^, origin of, frpqi Fk>xen4^ pf CeIluio«. ^ 
Koman. officer ia ^e aony of Julips Cff^ > L S^ei^^a^ 
&om the league ; i* 94* 

FojitNA, a preacher who was starved to death ifijf^ 
aubterranean cell in the Castle of St A&^lo -, u 30$^' 

FoNTANi, Do.iiiNico, a NeapoUtiui jeweUer,.jcK;aiy^ 
Benvenuto Cellini at Naples with the greatest ^indiMMffji 
i. 171. 

Fbancssco, Don, a Spanish goldsmith working ajk 
Home ; i. 9S6 — ^has an apprentice na^ed Ascamo,. vhu^^ 
leaves his employment, to work for BenYenutot Gi^]$nif 
i. 236— dubious characjier of Franc^o's ifnS»\'u i^r~^ 
he has a dilute with Benvenuto, which is amicabliy a4r 
justed ; i. 239. 

FnANCESco, JoH^, a ce^ebr^ed F^en^e painter, 
and a pupil of Baphael D'Urbino, is pies«iit ata dmotgc, 
of FloMntine artisU on the ;^iast of St Jolm ; i. ^f|— i 
he is one of the compsiiy.at aA ei|tertainiiMsit.giY«a Igp 
Michael Angelo ; i. 64. * 

-Francis I, King of FiWM^rhas Ros^ th6.paiiiter» lA 
bis. service ; i* 35lr^iip(m BewrMMito CeUi^'s fixat yy^ 
to France he is intnodvMdlpliiaimyes^* V^ npaii^ 
tbeaoifc •ffa>lQmi\|i«$ i. J53r-Bi«v«iHi^^ 
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Binl>'% ftii^0et<ticebv)^et#i'yi. 956— the kbg, thfou^fe 
BJb'iliiiMradW at Abmi^, fre^tf^at^ flOllbitu for thf Ubenu- 
iSter <yf Btetf^enuto during bk (iobllniMQieiiC mibe CttBti»'«l 
St Ai^b; K 267, i. 373, i. asS-^Fr&lioni ii^ ifioii 
gIftddiiiW i^eceiV^B«^itVenti^ oii his^attitftl at the Frtfudi 
cetti't; if. 39-— the' kSng freqtieiitiy has i^is.Cntiiiital of 
IMtdraat hia tttMe ; ii. 40~^lie appointa BenyenUtb -tt 
BttlaKy ef a^ven faundted tiroWnft, «ad his' tuto appienticea 
dh^ htmdr^ each ; ii. 44i 45^he ^raitta !B<$nteiiUtt> th^ 
^de catfed tWe Littfe Nellity ; ii; ^f-he <daO plaees hhtf 
iiiidcfr the care of Mbhdeur d'Orheth, one of bi» ebur* 
tieirs ;' iJ.- 49-*-he lecerves witfc great pleaftnr^y from th» 
Ciirdhial of Ferrara', the heautifnl cap and; hadn^ the work 
pf Benveniitb CelHni ; imd in retuMi) gives the cardinal 
i^ a^l^y 'wbith seSr^ thouatod croWhs a j&w ; ii. 50 — ^he 
cnrden B^nTenttto ;6^ellint to make him tht<ee eiatitiels of 
dhlsr, Jupiter, yiiiciui, atid Mars ; ii. 50 — hevitiLta Ben- 
yenyto Cellini, accompanied with his court, to see what 
progress Ke hasnrade/and is Highly pWas'ed ; ii. 5!!^— he 
prdei:s Benvenuto Cellini a thousand gold crowns, that he 
ha«f make him a salt-cellar ; !!; 54— 'he presents Benre- 
ihrto. with letters of liatufaliitetion, baA makes him lord of 
tl6^ -castle of NeHo; ii. 63— ^he again visita Benvendto, 
ifriCOihpany with severtd nobility and Madame D*£#tampea, 
ii. 64:— hu f&tal disputes with the empefw Chart^sV-; 
&. 65-^h» particular pleasure in haTing B^nvenUto- in 
hi^ servibe ; ii. 68, 69^^6 ia desirouif that BenTenutb 
!0f6iitd atamp the coins for his- kingdom, and - tenda hiib 
%omb dbsigns ; ii. 87 — he orders the Catdinal of Ferrara 
t6 enb6uragiB'BenTenuto. and supply him with a large ^ttm 
'df money ; ii^ d8 — ^the King is pleased with Bfen^^uto*^ 
Mtne of Jupiter ; ii. 100— finding liiat the' Cnhrdfnal Of 
-Ferrara neglects Benrenuto, he orders Monsietir D*Anne- 
tiMt, Admii^t of France, to give hiih the fitst vacant 
'Abbey ; iL 100— tlnrough the persuainon of Madame IKEs- 
tamipes; ne grants permission to a perfbmer to occupy 
paft of Benvenuto's ca^le Of Ndlo ; ii. 103 — ^the king 
is well pleased on heading thi^t Benvenuto has driven the 
"fl^ftiaA oisk of tlM^ fca&e, i^d gratici him ni^ knerg 
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«o pfermt Ida being motoftod in fotare ; ^» tO^t^hm 
adminUion of Beavenuto'B. statue of Jupiter on teMiif |t 
iu the gallecj at Fontainebleaa ; ii. 106, 107— Fnme ii 
linwled by toe Emperor Charles V, and Fraada ocdevi 
Beufenuto Cellini to ibrtiff Paris, but is counteracted bj 
Madame D'j£stampes ; ii. 110, lll-rto please Madaine 
P'Cstampes, the lung swears not to &?our Benyennto ; 
ii. 111-r-he TisLts Benvenuto, and at first speaks seveielj 
to bim, bujt is appeased; ii. 112-116— the kiqg is re* 
luotaat to part with Benvenuto ;. ii. 118 — ^he inquires 
after BenTennto, and is much enraged on finding tl^ 
he has entered the service of Duke Cosoio de' Medici ; 
ii. 139, 140 — the apprentices of Benvenuto, Ascanio ana 
Paola, apply to his majesty for a grant of their master** 
castle of Nelfo, which the king refuses them ; ii. 4L43— ' 
the King of France sends to Benvenuto for an aocount of 
all the work he had done for him ; ii. 144— Benyenuto ad- 
dresses a long memorial to his majesty in answer; ii. 144» 

Gaddi, Agnolino, is present at an incantatioa held 
in the Colosseo ; i. 159. 

Gaodi, Cardinal, is warned by Benvenuto Cellini of 
the danger of visiting the ramparts of St Anselo when i| 
jm besieged ; i. 85— Benvenuto gets him confined ; i. 86 
. — the pretended bounty of the cardinal; i. 259--4iif 
vanity; i. 259. 

Gaddi, Giovanni, Signer, clerk of the chamber to 
Clement VII, an admirer of Uie fine arts ; i. 117-^Ben* 
Tenuto Cellini deposits some valuable jewels in his care 
during an inundation at Rome; i. 155— upon Benvenuta'a 
hurting Benedetto, the notaiy, he advises him to escape, 
and provides him with ahorse ; i. 167 — Benvenuto upon his 
returo to Rome, alights at his house; i. 202 — Gaddi 
gives a dinner to a party who are friends of Benvenuto ; 
i. 205 — Signor Gaddi pays Benvenuto^ who lies dange- 
rously ill of a ftfver, several interested visits ; i. 207— he 
is much confused at the abuse given to him by Benvenuto 
in. a raving fit; L 209 — he ceases visiting Benvenitfo; 
i* 211. 
. Q^jq, a Afilanese jeweller M Borne, is Juvogant, ui 
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«rotobfAit of Benvaklito €M&ii'0 aMiHies ; i. 9Si-^id dus- 
]%ht6d At the nndsHa df Betfv^irato ; i< 252— he infMnw 
Che Pcfpfe ; t 255, 3^. 

QAtu, BifrivsDCff o Bi, judge of flie ciimini^ court of 
RoiMl,' i« ]ijp«lbBS!ceil to eJUtaniM Be&T«ttirto CeiHiii hn « 
«h»^ Of tfmbeft^eHUdlit ; li If62. 

GUllo, Avtoino djk SA'i^y SiguMTi an exceUent arcU* 
t«et; if^-;^!ft ccUdtiot to ftosioy the pelvter ; i. 9d2« 
- (rAiXvaizi/ BAjt^dn^, Ids faobeMy ; h. 7-^e beeoRMt 
a bankrupt, and Benveniito Cellini therebjr loses awftrA 
Mfldrtd cfofffAs ^ ti. T* 

ijiAfi&m, a Pforentine goldsmith, i& whose conHcynnr^ 
B<b^«bikfo C^lfinl f^«eiltW pmetised drawing ; i. «r— 
BMMfeMitO ia^tB him at Rcnde, wlie^ Gitaotti afibcts 
iSottokAOwhittt; i. 27— ^iaootdisriOmkedby hisnUtot 
Wiw&ivMik ; i. 2S. 

^i4ttoiMi GtkoiAitibi Xttuomt fa ifae Duke of Fori 
tm»} f%fbatA to pAf thd Pope th» tnoriey orde»ed by hdi 
iiaifoi^; H. f9; 5D^h6^irkte«0 defraud B^bveimto in tho 
trtMi^etiiAior 8ring^ir. d2. 

GxNORi, Fbederick ; x. iOO— em^ojs Bra^eaiifo 
eMtt to Hfilktf^ iMdal: repuMemthig Atlas beanog' the 
worlds oaf Mr flll0iAd«lk^ i ibl^-^dles of a ooastiittptidBci 
h 10»;^^^ Ihfedal of A^ xs>fesentid 4o Irancii^ I,i Kinif 
of FfakcO^ iw'i09. -i-'w/i .•'•'^. '••..' •.•i-<\ 

Gio»e6, OnxtiM'hH, Ajgoldainilhof Bdtogiia, foriJisM 
Benyenuto works ; u 16, 

Qtiiatki LAttXIi^io, dcfscription of; ii. 154->*fais ill 
treatment! ^ B«n^etfmto (Mtini ; ii. 160w 

Grai^acci, ^Tt^tt^i^i (Bcbtennto's .ntt^rnal gnidd- 
father,) i. 5. 

Greco, Giovanni^ Signor, a j^uest at an entertain- 
ment gWoti by ^gnoi' Gaddi ', 1. i^. 

^kd^UQVu, deHvatiOtf 6f the woid; i. €94 

GvAOA&N^i FxucB, a iontm^pmn, and afterwardir 
partner, to BenTenoCb Gdlliid; i li^S^beis entmsited. 
with all the business of Benvenuto's shop -, i. 164 — he 
hm i ditfttito #iek B«ljl0deKtd, &« notify, which is the 
oMMlBAf tljfeliltieifb^iiart^Boiii^Hiao; i. 165-4ni( 
ii«l«ntbii- tbWmmmitkBam^ u"tm«k} U M^**4im 

2d2 
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beato Benveaato'B servMit, Beatrice, for giving her miitor 
jirater to drink ; i. 214— he accompuues his partnar to 
Florence ; i. 217 — ^he returns to Rome to pxepare agam 
for business ; i. S19-*Ben?enato'8 play apoa the simaaia 
of Felice ; i* 222— he sees the beaai of fire in tl^ air 
orer Florence; i. 224— Beavenuto, on leaving Bone 
for his first journey to France, entrusts the whole of- ills 
property to ti^ care of Felice ; i. 241 — when the fnnwfli 
xetoms again to B.onie, he gives Felice his shi^ and fut^ 
aitore; i« 257. 

Guipi, GuiDo, Signor, a Florentine physiciaat Md 
friend of Benvenutio Cellini; ii. 71 — on his arrival at ^vis 
Benvenuto accommodates him with apartments m, hig 
casde ot Nello ; ii. 72 — he publishes an excellent w^Hral 
treatise ; ii. 72 — he stands godfather to BMivaiiuto'a 
daughter Constantia ; ii. 97— ^e is ordered by the ku^s 
treasurers to send a messenger aftw Benvenuto, who has 
just set outfor Italy, for the two silver vnses he is rmjiM 
with him; ii. 122— he writes to Benvenato aa aooooatol 
what is passing in Paris; ii* 139r-*he becooMa chiof «»• 
gistrateof Pescia; ii. 235. 

GvAscoNTi, GHBaARDO» » rolatioii to icaao jtm^mm 
KoldMBtths at Floreace ; he jp«ilta BeaveaoiOf b«| aa 
ba at e a dowa by hiia; t* 31 — is the caase of Beavemto. 
being reprimanded and fined by the magistrates for- tha. 
aasaak ; 1. 32 — is attacked by- Benvenuto with a dagger, 
but receives no injury ; i. 33. 

1 GuAsooNTi, Salvadorb and Micbblk, FlocaatiBe 
goldsmiths, envioos of Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 30. 
• GuASTo, Marquis of^ it present with Pope BmiI III 
i. 233. 

Hbwry II, King of France, and son to Francis I, 
when Dauphin,. acoompanied> by -the Dauphiness and his 
fotfaer, visit Benyenuto; .ii« 51— he protects. Beavenuto 
against Madame D'Estampes; ii..74» 

IscATiNARO, Cjesar, (b X««tberaa,) is employed to^ ao* 
gociate and coodade a treaty 9#l|.ChmMat iVII ; is pto- 
aented with a diMMMid worth foiir %uiaa4.cn>wn8i i*.^ 
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fred atiiy Benventito Celliiii Ibr tptaktng dinretpect- 
folly to Pope Clomeiit ; i. 966, 

Jacomo, Signor, an eminent Perugiin torgeon fendeat 
is Rome ; i. 287 — ^be sets Benvenuto Cellmi's leg, wbo 
Imd broken it in his escape from the Castle af St ^ngelo, 
Imt displays much superstition ; i. 287« 
i : Jacqpo» JoHNy.ehief mnaictan to Pope Clement VIT, 
requests Benvenuto's assbtance at the ensuing HBrragosto'^ 
i; 45— introduces him to. the Pope on the first of August 
at Belvidere ; i. 46. 

, Janb, a French servant and mistress of Benvennto 
Cellini ; ii. 97«— they have a daughter, which is named 
Conetantia ; ii* 97 — ^Jane is allowed by Benvenuto a suffi- 
cieat maintenanoe ; ii. 97. 

JsnoNiito, a native of Perugia, a goldsmith and jonr- 
leyman to Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 241 — ^he entfeats per<- 
VUisiaQ to aooompa^ Benvenuto to France, to whiob the 
iBller aiseatSk provided he will bear his ovm expenses ; 
i* 94^-rheretnnis with. his master to Rome, wheie, to 
atvoid paying the debt he has incurred, he &lsely aocusee 
1dm of emdlBisleMQDt; i. S6(K^eroaimo, in company 
fvith Michele, is met at the gate of the Castle of St Aa- 
galp.by Asovoio, who has just parted willi his master in 
a pet ; but upon their using ungimge net agreeable to 
him, he attacks them with his admitar, and severely 
ivoimds Afichele ; i. 276* 

: Jxsi, LucAONOLO DA» a& ingenious goldsmith of Rome, 
employs Benvenuto; i. 37-^is offinided with him for 
deviatmg from his line of business ; i. 39 — extreme emu- 
lation created between him and Benvenuto ; i. 40— his 
fezation at finding Benvenuto more successful than hun- 
•elf ; i* 42r-upon sedng Benvenuto's workmanship, ia 
li^ly pleased, and gives him much praise } i. 48. 
• J VIVOS II, PopOr dies ; i. 11. 

JuvENALB, Latino, a Roman gentlemen, and friend 
|o Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 183— is ordered by Pope Pkul 
ni to famish Benvenuto with money for the forming of 
ai«pi«rb ciP0faa.»|q«iial to tha £mpexor CbarleaVj 
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i. SS6— hit fodfiiih mteHoebct ; i. 2S6, SST-^lb^ ii for- 
bidden by the Pope to trouble BenTenuto; i* 927-—' 
he stimalates Pope Paurs yanity with success against 
Bmfveanto ; i. 234. 

LAVXNitmK, procMcao of Vemicd, Mti «ut Air (hflC 
d^ from FloretPce in oompany widi Bennrtemto C^Mol 
and Tribolo, a statuftty ; i. .189-^lie has boBmatfi wMb tM 
ildrtntine (JkUeSf ^hich dccaaiorii mucli troubltoD the 
jonnwy ; u 190-199. 

Lakdi, Airrowio oi VrrioRSO, a ffdldflBiiA» joftia frttls 
his partner, Baldini, to defraud the Duke Cooao ; it; 145- 
147' — ^ke Is obliged td fly to Tenioe upon ibo- diieoviary 
df hia TOfluery ; ii. 157. 

Lanoi, PRm(», aok of John Landt; » FkMtfliwjl 
i. 35 — carries a sword and coftt oi nail to BMV^raio 
OaUiDi, thafc he may esciqie iHdi safety frofli; FlovMlte ; 
i..a$--«pon the fetum of Bes^^nnto ^ Flooeota^ hB 
iwisaiidea him t» nokain in tbat dty ; L tOO-^^^iaaiiHos 
^ fisendsfaip toUm; i. lOi-^ immeAittly ifiM 
BmvHmmto upon' his? coding, to iFloMace fotf tbo xeocMlry 
el l^heifltii; i«..2l7. !;.(.... 

. Lautxzxo, acefobntted itid engnmrdt RoMoi i. 64 

. Leo X, (Cir&ial de" Medici,) is elected F^ cii'te 
Atath of inlids II ; i. IIJ 
Letters of Benvenuto CeHiBi ; ii« 261-969i 
Lewis, a clerk in the Castle of St. Angcilb, joiili "WMt 
n, vmdk hi tountidrfeiting the lD$y0, hue ht diwMvbid'dnd 
oitoowly eicapei hanging ; i. tTt, tf 2« 
- LiB£nTA» (BenvenatD CdUnffi youn^t itiiMr,) ilr 
■uimed to a statnaory tamed Bert^lemeo ; f. 90 — htt ivM 
hnsfaknd dies of the plagne, and shd is ftgscb nttOVM i 
u. 98» 99--'lier joy at seettg Btm^mitO'; i; 99^I1m» 
honesty (tf her aecond fansbaiSl ; ifw i28:>-h« iflrtOM dl 
and dies, leaving LibertJt and lutf six diugliftMl^ 19 ihe 
<iare df Benvenuto^ GeHin ; ii. 141.' 

LbRRAiKE, the Cafdnai df, iii oomtMiAy Witt Kiin» 
Franiaa.I and sevend of cba codtt; |li(j^m4li(C«e«BW 
TdkiHd C^IKnif ii*4»i-4tti icqttitiMkiM lA Bta#t«0lt'i 



nion ; , ii». SS-^hB is ]it«Maited with a beaotifal piece of 
plate by B^venato, which the ktter had intended fot. 
Madame D'Eetampes i il. 7(K-his generoei^ to Benve- 
nutoj ii« 71. 
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MACCHBttANi, Paoio, e Boman» emptoyed at Paiin 
by Benvenuto Cellini aa a goldtmith ; ii. 79 — ^be is a fa- 
Tourite of hia master more for his courage than his bust-, 
ness ; ii. 79 — he encourages the other woriunen to pro-» 
^Gt Benvenuto ; ii. 84« 

. Macchehoni, CfiSAB^ a stamper of die mint, hang fat 
coining ; i. 134. 

. Mao'alotti, a Florentine exile who joins with Benin^ 
tendiin an attack upon. Benvenuto Celhoi; i. 192 — ^he ia 
thrown down by Benvenuto^ who behaves generously to 
him ; i. 193 — ^his honourable conduct ; i. 194. 
. Manellimi, Bernardino, an assistant employed by 
BenTenuto Cellini in casting his great work of Perseus j 
ii. 141-— he has much confidence placed in his abilities by 
his master ;. ii. 178. 

Marino, Antonio db St, on^ of the best goldsmiths 
in Rome ; i. 29 — a man of worth ; i. 30. 

Mabmandb, de, Monsieur, treasurer of Languedoc, 
is eaoouiaged by Monsieur de Villeroy to be very trouble- 
some to Benvenuto Cdlini ; ii. 47 — he takes possession 
of an apartment in the castle of Nello, but is glad to 
escape nom the place alive ; ii. 48. 

Martini, Luca, a particular friend of Benvenuto 
Cellini, wbo pays the latter much attention when he visits 
his native city for his health ; i. 219 — verses called the 
Capitolo written and addressed to him by Benvenuto 
Cellini; ii. 8. 

Mathieu, a Frenchman aind acquaintance of Signer 
Giovanni Gaddi; i. 208 — is impatient for Benvenuto 
C^liai's death ; i. 20&— he derides Benvenuto while he 
is suffering horn his fever; i. 208— he loses the friend-, 
ship of Sign^ Gaddi ; i. 209 — believing Benvenuto to bo 
dead, he writes to Florence an account of it ; i. 209« 

Mazbtw, GiRoiAMO, a native of Sienna, and who 
M ben 1«B^ xsMtnl m. TvApy, employs Benvewrttt 



Ctlluu to «kia» ike'lupMlir oMdUll'^of Hc^CqIhi IMriiig; 
awnder tiiw jaMi'of tike Ikm ; iJ iOOu ' 

Medici ALBXANDjKft »x% (aAerKraifli Giund TML&ai 
Tuscany,) is driven out of Florence ; i. lOO-^-oMnira to 
Rome ; for whom Pope Clement VII procures the duchy 
•f Penfta ; i. il9^hm itk Ika^etfka levend fcfmig iol- 
ditrs ; one of tkeiti i^ Beo?etiatO''s brecbtr, CeochilM, ^hi 
k kUledin a^ttrral mtfa tiie city guard f i, Il9-ft4-^ 
givflB proteotkn in his pditee .at Rome, to Befivtatttd 
Cellini, who wounds the man that kwtMdi Ms iM^et'i 
death ;* L 197-^l>uke Alexander again proteota and i^l- 
comes Benvenuto on his arrival at Florence f L I W J 
sends Behvenoto a preieait of fifty gold ctoWAs ; i.' tB9 — 
i^points Beoveavto Aigraver to the mint ; i« 19 r > "^* 
Mnu him withr a gna; L 198-*has his liketfess drairti 
for a medal ; i. -198— his over-confideiice in his hinfcntiifcii 
L9r«i»»de' MMici, who afterwards mwders him $ i. 198 
'^the duke is desi/ous to keep Benvenati^ in liisf mrHtia ; 
u ^SOO— be is believed to be ^le son of the faktr ?6pe, 
Clement VII ; i. 221 — ^is assassinated ;^ iw 29!^.- • 

MxDtci, Coi/sro db', sen of Giof amd de' Medidv' L 14 
— before he becomes graAd duke, brings 4 presmit'Of 'ift^ 
crowns from Duke Alexander; i€9-r-^poA the- ioitAr^er 
ef Duke Alexander, he is made Grand Dole of TdMMtay ^ 
i. 995 — he takes Benvennto Cellini into lak iferme; 
and orders him to make' a model ef a Perseus ; ji*t30i 
151 — he allows Benv^enuta a' pension, the Blinie wt 
Bandiaello, of two hundred crowns « year ; ii. - 1^ — 
Duke Cosmo's duchess is lavish of her caresses On' BisnJ 
venuto; ii. 148 — the duke is impctoed upon by twb gt)ld-> 
smiths, named Baldini and Laddi;' ii. 145-147— Hfepoil 
his excellency discovering the fraud, they flee to Venice | 
M. 157 — Benvenuto makes a beautifhl ring for the duchess ; 
ii. 163 — the duke orders Benveiiutoto repair a beaiitHiil 
Ghreek statue, that is greatly mutilated ^ ii. t€4^^a vioSsnt 
contention takes place in his presence betwe^ BattcBiMUd 
stnd Benvenuto; ii. 164- 170^-the duke has a high ojpiiiion 
of his own skill in the fine arts ; ii* 173 — the did^e be<« 
comes cool to Benvenuto ; ii. 190-^the duchess disagrees 
with Benvenuto concerohqp soane fMarli;.ii. 19t^Ber« 



DBiJoDB prevuls upon Ihe duke to buy tlie peaila foe brr 
mceileacy ; ii. 196 — war bri^akB out with Sienua, upuo 
wblchtliB Duke Coama foitifies Florence ; ii. 197 — tlie 
duke's cluldren are particularly partJaL to BeQTenuio ; ii« 
303 — the Juke pays a visit lo iiiiu, and gtaatly adioirfB hia 
etatue of Pfrssus -, ii. ^6— the dute appeate cliapleawd 
with Benveauto, and decree la know whac he diunauds 
as the price of hia FereeuB ; ii. Slj — the duchess inclines 
to Benrenuta; ii. iil6—ihc duke onlers Usndioetlo, lii» 
fHTourite sculptor, to aet avalue on the slatucof Perseus j 
1). 3i;k-.-,9aBdiiMlI().;T$lvi«|i H K .li^teeo thoasaad g;old. 
crowaa ; ii. sit—ibe dachese favouis JiaudiQello to tlM> 

Sju^ice of QBnmifto ; ii. at6''-oD the d^th of 3«ai- 
eUo, the dilclJ«BB4t)ow>bBri4gaid,fDi.biia; ii. 938—: 
^ duke aiul-ilacjiejK are liigUy. iias»w<l with B«iivaiinlo,f 
theUt(er[^S4uM,diaduchenaiMiblacriKiBxi "■ 250^ 

Medici, Fr A KCEico, Don, Duke Cosmo'i son, bef[iatd» 
Beiiveuutp Cemnij i. %^. . 

Medici, ,Giot,u9I jie, Du)w of Florence, fatliei ot 
CmeuoIj i. 14 — a TfupwDsd c^qiinuidei i i. 19. 

KLiiHO^, HiPPDLiTO db', (siterwanli cardinal,) ii 
drlTen OBt of Floience ; ^ 100 — he ia nqoestod b^ 
Pope Climent Vll to iaquiie after fieiiTenuto Cellini ; 
i. l^S — be wiitei.Blellar to Bearaiuto, vim bad than 
S^d to Naples, to ,^010") to. ItenMi i. ITS — oOen tp 
protect him after the affuc of the death of .FomppO i. iii 
IS^ — bi*, office of t^ Virgin llSiJ, wluch coil turn mo 
thousuuJ cfomia, u intended hj . Pope F^ul UI a* « 
uqs4nt.lo tbe^mpeiOT Chulei Vi i. ii7 — hi die* of it 

ftlxnici, LoBiHZp dV.i* kijunwi to Ihike AlBmid«r« 

VVmb h^.>|nir44T>.i i< 198— Bw>*e>>uto find* him in cotn- 
puiy with the duke ; i. iOO— he promjiM to pve Bfa. 
noiftna^sapLfprhiB bmutiflil nudal ottbe ia/ffi. d»t 

W^pWflly MflliflflWti i. #JrTb» .MB* *OB»TOnto «t 

U)b«% , Pin^^Mif'P »^>:^mHPu|w sU,BWteT of ibA 



sis ttttit 

Bake Alexander, whichis-tltecaMt of modi enmity from' 
Ottaviano towaid« Benvenato ; i. 1 99— he instigates Georgia 
Vasellai AatiDo, the painter, to speak fll of Benvenuto to 
Doke Alexander; i. 218. 

M iBLFi, the Duke of, refuses to use force against any 
of the retinue of the Cardinal of Ferrua, ii. S6. 

MiccBRt, Paoio, a Florentine goldsmith, and journey*' 
man to Benvenuto Cellini in Paris ; ii. 81 — ^hu hypocrisy ;, 
ii. 82 — ^he intrigues with Catherine, Benvenuto's mistress; 
ii« 82 — he joins in a conspiracy against BeuTcnuto ; iL 89 
-—the latter forces him to marry Catherine ; ii. 9S->-h6 
quits Paris, ii. 96. 

MicHttLETTO, a jeweller employed byPOpe Clement; 
i. 109— enters into a confederacy against Bmivenuto Cei-^ 
lini with Pompeo* another jeweller ; i. 110— is womded 
by Ascanio at the gate of the Castle of St Angelo ; 

u vre. 

MiRANDOLA, Count of, while at the court of Frauds I, 
employs Benyenuto Cellini as a goldsmith ; ii. -64— Ben- 
yenutp trayels in his letinue firom Paris to Italy ; ii. 191 
•^->the count overtakes his retinue just as they enter Italy, 
and advises Benvenuto to return to France ; ii. 125. 

MoNALDi, Sandrino, Captain, his conduct towards 
Benyenuto Cellini when ordered by the constable of St 
Angelo to remove him to a frightful subterranean cell ; 
i. 308, 309. 

MoNTLVc, bB, Monsieur, ambassador from Francis I 
to Paul ni, intercedes for Benvenuto Cellini l^ order of 
the king ; i. 267 — ^he claims him as a subject of the King^ 
of France ; i. 268 — Montluc requests as a favonr shown to 
his master, that Benvenuto shall be tried by the ordinanf 
judges ; i. 273 — ^he again solicits the Pope for BenvenutoVr 
nberation; i. 322. 

MoRO, Raphael del, an able goldsmith j^iJLoaie,' 
who offers Benvenuto Cellini part of his iilicp, wmch 'he* 
accepts; i. 105 — ^his daughter attracts the attention o£ 
Benvenuto Cellini, who does not discover his attachment ; 
i. 116 — Moro'e daughter having a complaint in the 1iand». 
is cored by the asnstance of Bravenuto CeUinit to wIioib 
]»»ispa9rtlciiIililygtiteAil; i* llT»*4ntgodttce» D e tt rro w 
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Clllmi to a society of ftitistfl ; i. 117— intends givitig liim ' 
bis dailgbter in marriage ; bat not being aware of Benv*;^ 
niito's attachment to her» Is diverted ftom that purpose .; 
i. 118— ^his admiration of Benvennto's setting a certain 
dialnond; i. tSt^ * 

Nauoi,. a Florentine exile, who takes part with Ben- 
^enoto Cellini against Benintendi and others; i. 190. 
' Nasara, Mattio del, an Italian jeweller in the ser- 
vice oi Francis I; ii. 81-^he gives an entertainment to 
Benvenoto Cellini and his Italian workmen ; if. 81. 

^AVAliRt, the King of, visits Benvenuto Cellini at his 
castle of Nello ; ii. 51 — ^his queen, sister to the king of 
France, espouses Benvenuto's cause in his quarrel with 
Madame D'Estampes ; ii. 74. 

NsRo, Franqs DtL, his insinuations against Benve- 
nuto Cellmi ; i. 130, 131. 

NoRCiA, Frakcssco da, an able physician of Rome; 
i. SCfT — ^his attention to Benvennto Cellini; i. 207 — his 
contempt of Bernardino, the quack ; i. 214— he directs 
Benvenuto to be removed to the hills near Rome for the 
recovery of his health ; i. 215. 

Oranok, Prince of, killed at the siege of Rome ; i. 92* 
Orbecb, D', Monsieur^ treasurer to Francis I of France, 
ia ordered by the king to provide every thing necessary' 
for Benvenuto Cellini ; ii. 49 — ^the king commands him 
to pay Benvenuto one thonsand gold crowns ; ii. 54. 

Tallavaciwt, a monk of the fanuly of, is confined in 
tiie castle of St Angelo at the same time with Benvenuto 
Cellini ; i. 269 — ^he obtains from Benvenuto the means 
of forcing the locks of the castle ; i. 271 — he obtains 
impressions in wax of the keys of the castle, but is dis-^ 
covered by the constable, who is near hanging him, and' 
^ts him under dose confinement ; i. 272. 

Paolo, Oiovan, a goldsmith in the service of Buke 
Cosmd de*^ Medicd ; ii. 142- 147. 

Paolo^ Pxtbr, by birdi a Roman* is tan§^t by Benver 
IMID Cdlini itut airrf coining -, I 198-^he does not ac-' 
■ • «^ 
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quit himself u well ai Benveuuto desires ; i. 201 — upon 
the latter viaitiiig Florence for the benefit of his health, 
he gives him fresh instructioDa in the stainpiug of coins ; 
i» 221 — ^18 again employed by Benvenuto Cellini, upon 
the iatter*s liberation from the Castle of St Angelo; 
ii. 16 — leaves Rome for France, in company with his 
master ; ii. 19 — ^is wounded in the breast by a pike at 
ComolUa; ii. 24^~he is rejoiced at his master's success in 
France ; iii 44 — he works with his master at the house* 
of the Cardinal of Ferrara ; ii. 45 — he acts treacherously 
to his master Benvenuto, after the latter has left France ; 
ii. 126— in conjimction with Ascanio, he tries to obtain 
a grant of the castle of Nello, which the king refuses « 
ii. 143. 

Paul III, Pope, when Cardinal Famese, is near being; 
killed by Benvenuto Cellini in the defence of the Castle 
of St Angelo ; i. 86— >he reproaches C^dinal Salviati 
with being the cause of the sacking of BAzrie ; i. 86 — ^he 
s^ds his servants to insult Benvenuto, who threatens to 
&e on them if they do not depart ^ i. 87-^upon the death 
of Clement YII he is elected Pope ; i. 183-:-he grants a 
safe-conduct to Benvenuto for the death of Pcmipeo ; i. 
183 — he orders him to work'for the Roman mint -, i. 183 — 
Pier-Luid, (Pope JPaul's bi^tard son») is desirous of 
Hurting Benvenuto in his father's favour ; i. 184 — he pre- 
sents two fine Turkish horses to the Emperor Charles V, 
f^ well as a most superb office of the Virgin Mary, with 
an ornamented cover of gold and jeweU; i. 229 — he 
orders Benvenuto to set a superb diamond, the gift of 
the Emperor Charles V; i. 231 — the Pope sends his 
nephew, Signor Sforza, to the Emperor Charles V witK 
the superb office of the Virgin Mary^ (the cover beini^ 
finished,) which oueht to have been presented by Benvenuto 
Cellini ; i. 236 — ^the avarice of his holiness mdiK^s him 
to listen favourably to theiiedse attestation of on^ of Ben> 
veimto's journeymen against his master; i. 260-— he^has 
!l3envenuto seized,, and lodged a prisoner in the tower of 
ihe castle of St Angelo ; i. 261 — the Pope appoints thre« 
ccmm^iisiaBe^ to exan^pe Benvenuto, who easily pjroves 
]^ iiyff>pc<gap5 ^ tl^ imj^ated , crime (4 ^^ing ^ jsiphps^e^ 



Mine M tht piipal jewelh ivtbe reign of CEsnicnt VII ; .i. 
t6^'^67 — tbe Pope is modi displeased ^witlL- the Freidh 
king's ambassador, Monsieur de MonUiic» lor interfeifiBg 
in beiiidf o£ Benvenoto ; i. tCfr — the king ti VtiacB 
agadn intercedes iot Benyenuto by M. Mo<l)IqC) reqi]ietfttti|( 
that if any crime is laid to his charge, he m«y tteitriM 
according co law ; at which the Pope is so ezasperatwl^ 
,tbat he deteFmines to keep him prisoner for life ; i. 27'4 
— Paal expresses himself desirous that Signoi Georji^ 
Ugolini, the constable of St Angeio, would pat BenTvoolo 
to death ; i. 310 — Pope Paul 111 is considered an Atheist; 
ii 316-— he reads the sonnet addressed by Benveuuto 
Cellini to the constable, and promises to do something tb 
please the latter, but is prevented by his son Pier-Luigi ; 
i. S18-^Pope Panl III, altlioagh a man of taste and 
genius, is food of his weekly <&bauch ; ii. 6 — through 
the intercesBioa of the Cardionl of FeErant, he Hbexates 
Benyenuto Cellini; ii« 6--4he Pope abcofluiodatai kii 
ditf^rence with the Duke of Ferrara; ii. 29. 
Paitlino, an apprentice to Benyenuto; i..44. 
PsDiovoNR» JottN, a rough soldier, who has the care 
of Benyenuto, when first a prisoner in the Castle of 8t 
Angelo; i. S80. 

Pec ASUS, .device of, inr the midst of a garland of myrtle^ 
desigildd by Benyenuto Cellini, as a reverse to the beaui- 
tiful medal he bad made for Cardinal Bembo ; i. ^4B. • 

Pentbesilea, a Roman courtesan ; i. 6t — is paadibn- 
ately fond of Benvenuto Cellini ; i. 66 — is present at ati 
«ntertainment given by Michael Angelo ; i. 66 — ^is much 
irritated at Benyenuto for his frolic of introducing Diego 
at the feast; i. 71 — ensnares Lewis Pulci; i. 74«-Si 
hurt in the face by Benvenuto Cellini; i. 77 — Lewis 
Pulci dies at her house ; i. 79. 

PsRSEus, a celebrated statue of, cast at Fl(»6nce bj 
Benyenuto Cellini in bronze; ii. 176-185 — it is placed 
in the great square, and is applauded by alltb^ multitude ; 
ii. 209. 

Perugino, Benvenuto, chamlierlain to Pope Clement 
VII ; i. 76 — meets Beuvenuto Celhot in a scuffle, and 
challenges him ; i. 77 — is reconciled with him ; L. 78. 
PiCBiNO, a muiciaa lad pnpif of Bonvenoto's ftther ; 
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i. l6-'«-qii«Riel between him and thedder Celliiii ;uf&^ 
loam ndaiicholy catastrophe and death ; i, 18 — hit fimiily 
ndoeed to poverty ; i. 18. 

- F^BB*LuiGi, uterwarda Duke of Castro, bastard soa 
of Pope Paul III, becomes an enemy toBenveButo Cellini 
throogh sordid motives; i. 184 — ^his most treacheroas 
c o nd u c t to Benvenato, at the solicitation of Fompeo'a 
danghter ; i. 185— he orders Benvenato to be anested, 
Unmi which he escapes ; i. 187 — Pier-Luigi is again in- 
Btnunental in having him arrested onder a false accnaation, 
and confined in the tower of the Castle of St. Angelo ; i* 
f60--in hopes of obtaining Benvenuto's supposed treasure, 
he posoades his father to proceed against him with the 
preatest severity ; i. 262 — ^Pier-Luigi, to hide his comdnct 
in the affiur of Benvenoto, endeavours to get him de« 
strojed ; i. 267 — he misrepresents an accoont of a shooting 
matdi diat took place near Cardinal Santa Fiore's palace, 
*$m adaee his fsther to keep Benvenuto in prison lor life ; 
292-294 — ^he informs the constable, Georgio UgoliBi, that 
his fiither, the Pope, would be pleased to iMar of hia 
Ittving pot Benvenuto to death ; i. 310 — he prevents his 
fiithar, the Pope, from releasing Benvenuto Cellini ; L 318 
—he meets Benvenuto some years after in the city d Pla.- 
ceaiia, where he entertains him with great apparent kind- 
nesi ; ii« 126 — Pier-Lnigi is said to & murdered by some 
of the fiunily of Landi ; ii. 126. 

PiLOTo, a goldsmith of Florence i. 72 — he assists 
Benvenuto Cellini to escape to Albertacdo del Bene*a 
dwelling after the murder of Pompeo the jeweller ; it 181 • 

PooGiNi, DoMENico, a goldsmith iu tho service of the 
Duke Cosmo de' Medici ; ii. 142, 147. 

PoMPEo, a Milanese jeweller, much in fiivour with 
Pope Clement VII ; i. 100 — ^he raises a confederacy of 
jewellers against Benvenuto Cellini; i. 110 — he is the 
jnindpal cause of Benvenuto losing his place of stamps 
master of the Roman mint ; i. 148 — be misrepresents an 
affiray in which Benvenuto is concerned, in order to do 
him mjury with the Pope ; i. 166 — Pompeo, with a |>arty 
of anned men, insults Benvenuto; i. 179 — ^ha is killed 
by Benvenuto ; i. 180. 
. PoBziA, Signoni, a Roman lady, discovara BaavemitO' 
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desigBin^ frofai this paiatings of RaphMl D'Urbteo ; i. 38 
— enters into conversation with bim» and gives liim some 
valuablei ewels Co re-set ; i. 38 — she is highly pleaaed 
with the elegance of Benvenuto's workmanship, and 
rewards him handsomely ; i. 41, 4S — ^advises Benveftiito 
to open a shop for himself* and greatly enoOuragea him 
in the undertaking; i. 52, 

Pucbi, Roberto, Signer, on his Knees incercedes iHlth 
Pope Paul III for Benvenuto, after his escape ftom the' 
Castle of St Angelo ; i. 388. 

PvLoi, Lewis, an accomplished yoong gentleman, 
both a scholar and excellent eztempofe singer ; L 7f— -is 
much admired for his voice by Michael Angelo and Btti* 
venuto Cellini t i* 73 — is treated inth great kinidneBff b^ 
the latter, who tsikes him into hiji boose duriiig an ilfie A ^ 
i. 73 — Pulci meets Penthesilea at Benrenuto Cellfaki'iT 
house, who pnts him on bds guard respectiiig her ; j. 79 
-^Ms fatal: oath; i. 74-— visits Penthesilea on a ine 
black horse given him b^ Signor Giovanni ; i. 74-— hii 
lesignation with Penthesilea in die garden ; i. 75— wl^e 
riding home in company veith Penthesilea and oth^ts^ tki 
is. attacked by Benvennto ; i. 77— is shortly afterwardi 
killed through a &11 from Ids hoittm ; i. 79. 

RAPACfciNi, Raphael, a goldsmith of lloreiic^, fat 
whom Benvenuto Cellini makes a silver clasp, for ivhidi he 
is ill paid, but gains by it inoch lepotatKNi as an i^Miit ; 
i. 30. 

Raphael, k surgeon, cures Benvenntof CelKni of a 
hurt he received in one of his eyes ; ii. 171. 

RaveInna, Cardinal, not heeding Benvenuto Cellini's 
warning of the danger of appeatring on the waifs of St 
Angelo when it is besieged, it confined at the request cf 
the latter; i. 86. 

Ricci, Fbbdekzc de, a dishonest magidfrate at Flo^ 
rence; ii. 344, 345. 

Riccio, Pier Francesco, steward to' th6 Duke Cosmo 
de* Medici; ii. 134--heqU8rrelawithBenvienutoCemm; 
ii. 135, 136 — he writes to the duke at Pisa a pomfpoos 

3£3 
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accoant of Banvwrnto'i raceeiw in castfam lui j^ateeof 
P«neiis ; ii. 183 — his rudeneM to Benvenuto ; ii« 190. 

Romano, Julio, the celebrated painter, forma one of 
theoompaiiyataneDtertaiDinent given byBfichael Angelo ; 
i. 64 — ^receivea Benvenuto Cellioi kindly at his honae in 
Mantna ; i. 96 — recommenda BeoTenuto to the Duke of 
Mantua; i. 97. 

Bomb, the city of, la besieged by the imperial aimy 
under the command of the Doke of Bourbon ; i« 80— 
the doke is killed by Benvenato ; hot his army storms thtt- 
city, and takes possession of lUl parts of it, excepting 
the Castle of St Angelo ; i* SS—the Pope quits the 
Vatican and retires to the castle ; i. Bt — great mischief 
done to the enemy by the guns of the castle ; i. 88-90— 
the Prince of Onnge killed by a shot fivm Uie CMtIo ; 
L 92— an accommodation takes place with the imperialists ; 
L 94 — a great part of the city is inundated ; 1. 134. 

RoMou, VicBNzio, accompanies Benvenato Cdiini 
to the incantatiooa held at the Colosseo ; i. 158, 159. 

Rosso, a Ir'loientine painter, present at a dinner, of 
Florentine artists held at Rome on the feast of St. John ; 
i« 54— ^e is employed by Francis, king of France ; i. f 51— > 
his unkind reception and behaTionr to Benvenato Cellini 
at Paris ; i. 252 — he vainly attempts to prevent the intro- 
duction of Benvenuto to his mi^scy ; i. 253— 4ie is con- 
sidered an Excellent painter ; ii. 76— his death ; iL 76 — 
he enriched by his paintings the gallery of Fontainebkau ; 
ii. 105. 

Rossi, Monsignor, Archbishop of Pavia, is confined 
in the Castle of St Angelo at the same time as Benvenuto 
Cellini ; i. 321 — ^his fnendsbip for Benvenuto ; i. 322 — 
on his arrival at Paris, Benvenuto gives him apartments, 
with all his retinue, in his castle ui NeUo ; li. 72 — he 
lends Benvenuto a mule to carry bis two silver vases ; 
ii* 121 — he is ordered by the king's treasurers to dispatch 
a messenger after Benvenuto for the vases ; ii. 122. 

RvccELLAi, Luioi, Signer, offers bis services to Ben- 
venuto CelliDi upon hearing of his having killed Fompeo ^ 
L 181. 
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« Salam avca; ' t&« Bishop of; i. 57—- emplojrt Ben- 
venuto; i. 43— hesitateB in paying him for hu work; 
i. 48 — hi« domestics assanlt Benvenuto's shop ; i. 50 
— after giving much trouble, he at last pays BenTonato ; 
i. 51. 

Salviati, Jacopo, Cardinal, advisesPopeGement VII 
to dismiss the Florentine auxiliaries ; i. 80 — is near being 
destroyed in the siege of the castle of St Angelo; i; 86 — 
is made legate of IU>me in the Pope's absence ; i. 159 — ' 
his ill treatment of Benvenuto ; i. 139 — ^is made legate of' 
Parma ; i. 145-^he reprieves a Milanese goldsmith, named 
Tobia, who had been condemned to the flames for coining ; 
i, 145 — he persuades the Pope to employ Tobia as a rival, 
artist to Benvenato; i. 146. 

Salviati, Jacopo, gonfalonier of Florence ; i. 11. 
Samdro, Antonio oi, (commonly called Marcone,) a 
worthy goldsmith of Florence, with whom Benvenato 
Cellini works gratuitooslv, at the age of fifteen, that he 
may improve in his bnsmess ; i. If — ^he again employs 
Benvenato, when the latter makes much money ; i. S9. 

San Galio, Antonio da, Signor, informs Benvenoto 
of the base character of Rosso, the painter ; i. 959* 

Sansuino, Jacopo del, astatuary resident at Venice; 
i. 188 — he invites Tribolo, his former pupil, from Florence 
to Venice ; i. 188 — receives Tribolo and Benvenato Cellini 
with great civility ; i. 193 — trifles with Tribolo, which is 
resented by Benvenato ; i. 194— Sansuino decries Michael 
Angelo and other great artists, which disgusts Benvenato 
so much that he rebukes him at parting ; i. 194. 

Santa Crosb, Ani^nio, Signor, appointed chief engi- 
neer to Pope Clement VII ; i. 83— appoints Benvenuto 
Cellini to the command of that part of the Castle of St 
Angelo, called Dall' Angiolo ; i.' 83 — ^his regret on Ben* 
venuto Cellini being hurt ; i. 84— gives orders for a destroc- 
jtive fire on the besiegers of Bome, but is prevented by Car- 
dinal Orsino ; i. 92. 

Santa Fiore, Cardinal, misrepresentation of a "fact 
relating to a shootbg-match near his palace, by Pier-Luigf ; 
u $92-294-— he pays a visit to the Grand Duke Co^odei' 
Medici at Florence ; ii. 229. 
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Santiquattro/ Cardmal, a fxiend of BenTemato Cd- 
lini; i. 273. 

Satonarda, Jerommo, author of lome celebrated akr^ 
moQB ; i. tfO, 

Savoyard, a, both soldier and cooper in the Castle of 
St Angelo ; i. 279 — Benveuato Cellini obtains bis pincefs, 
which materially assists him in his escape ; i. ^9 — ^pre- 
sents Benvenuto witl^ flowers ever^ morning ; i. 280---he 
informs Benvenuto of what is passmg in the castle, wlnck 
enables him to choose a proper time to escape ; i. 283. 

Sbietta, Pirr Maria« sells a farm to Benvenuto Cel- 
lini i ii. 235 — his wife and brother (a priest) attempt to 
poison Benvenuto ; ii* 339. 

Sequel to the life of Benvenuto Cellini; ii. f5d-960.- 

Sforza, Signor, nephew to Pope Paul III is sent by 
his uncle with the prayer-book, to the Emperor ChariesV , 
upon its cover being finished by Benvenuto CelUni f 
i. 236-^his advice to Benvenuto ; ii. 190 — he isrequested 
^y JDuke Cosmo to congratulate Betvenuto on the focceitf 
of his statue of Perseus ; iu 209* 

SoDERiNi, Fravcssco, rejoices at the death of the 
Duke Alexander ; u 321 — his remarks upon Lorenzo d'e' 
Medici;!, m. 

SoDERtNo, Pbtbr, goufalouier of Florence ; i. 14. 

SoLOSMKO, a sculptor and friend of Benvenuto CcUihi ; 
ineets him on his road to Naples ; i. .167 — ia sent to finish 
the tomb of Piero de' Medici at Monte Cassino ; vrfaicli 
he examines, and then bears Benvenut6 company to 
Naples; u 169. 

Sonnet, on the supposed death of Benveniita Cellini, 
by Benedetto Varchi ; i. 212. 

Sonnet, addressed to th^ constable of the Castle of 
St Angelo, by Benvenuto pellini ; i. 317. 

Squazkella, a Florentine painty resident in Paris, 
with whom Benvenuto lodges upon his first visit to Paris, 
and is well treated by him ; i. 252. 

St Paul, Monsieur, one of th^ batons of France, and 
.friend to Benvenuto CelUni ; ii. 117 — ^his hnmor6c^ mod* 
of protecting Benvenuto against the intrigues of Madam* 
P'Estampes ; ii. 117. 



* StrOxzi* Pibso, arrives at the court of Francis I of 
France; ii. 62 — ^is naturalised; ii; 63 — he employs Ben- 
▼entito Cellini ; ii. 64 — ^he is (Mrdered to cruise with a fleet 
-mgainst the English ; ii. 117 — ^his soldiers make an irruption 
into the Florentine states ; ii. 201. 

Stufa» Prinzivall della, a magistrate of Florence, 
who takes Benv<enuto Cellini's part when the latter ap- 
pears before the court ; i. 39 — he obtains a mitigation of 
■senTenato's penalty; i. 32. 

TaccA( John Francesco della, a IVfiianese goldsmith 
feadent at Rome, between whom and Benvenuto Cellini 
an muladon subsists in firing at a mark ; i. 293. 

Tarohetta, Miliano, a jeweller of Venice; i. 231 
•-^b esteemed by other jewellers, as a most superior artist ; 
i. 231 — Benvenato Ce|iini surpasses him in the tinting of 
a valuable diamond ring; i. 232. 

Tasso, an excellent carpenter and friend of Benvenuto 
Cellini ; ii. 134— his facetious qualities ; ii. 135. 

Tasso» John Baptist, a carver in wood, becomes ac- 
•<)uainted with Benvenuto, quarrels with his mother, and 
is desirous of leaving Florence; i. 26 — account of his 
journey from Florence to Rome in company with Benve<< 
nato ; i. 26, 27 — cleaves Rome and returns to Florence ; 
i. 28. 

Tedaldi, Lionardo, a Florentine, who travels in Ben- 
venuto Cellini's company from Paris to Italy ; ii. 121 — 
his dreadful alarm at a shower of hail which the party 
encounter near Lyons ; ii. 124, 1 25. 

Thief, a Genoese, robs Benvenuto Cellini's shop ; i. 
129 — is seized by Benvenoto's dog ; i. 133 — ^is hung in 
the Campo di Fiore ; i. 134. 

ToBZA, a Milanese goldsmith residing at Parma, is 
condemned to be burned for coining, but is reprieved by 
Cardinal Salviati, then legate; i. 145 — is employed by 
the Pope to rival Benvenuto; i. 146 — he gives little 
satis&ction to his holiness ; i. 155 — he is falsely reported 
to have been murdered by Benvenuto ; i. 166. 

ToRELLz Leuo, auditor to Dukt Cosmo de' Medici; 
ii. 222. 
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ToRBioiANo, FiERo, an Italian vcidptor in die «emce 
of the king of England (Henry VIII), visits Florence in 
search of artists for his master ; i. 25— ^b desirous o| en- 
gaging Benvennto ; i. 23 — ^bis person and manners de^ 
scribed ; i. 23 — accoont of liis fight* when a boy i^ 
school, with Michael Angelo^ the latter receiving a blow 
9n the nose which marks him for life ; i. 24. 

Teajano, Signor, gentleman of the bed chamber to 
Pope Clement VII ; i. 110, ill — ^becomes an enemy to 
Beuvennto; i. ISl^-offers areward to a Corsican soldier 
to assassioate him ; i. 185. 

Tribolo, a statuary, is invited from Florence to Venice 
by Jacopo del Sansuiuo ; i. 188 — he asks Benvenuto 
Cellini to accompany him ; i. 189 — his terror at the con- 
duct of Benvenuto; i. 192 — heisiilused by Sansuino, 
defended by Benvenuto, and returns with the latter to 
Florence ; i. 194. 

Trgtti, Alpuonso he*, Signor, an admirer of the 
works of genius; ii. 53 — his mistake respecting some 
small vases made by Benvenuto Cellini for the quack- 
doctor Jacopo; ii. 35 — he praises greatly Benvenuto's 
work; ii. 36. 

Uooi.iNi, Antonio, succeeds his brother in the office 
of constable of the Castle of St Angelo ; i, 319 — is ordered 
by tbe Pope to keep Benvenuto Cellini a piisoner at 
large ; i. 319 — be treats him well after the death of his 
uncle, but is desirous of obtaining certain fees from his 
prisoner ; i. 322 — he makes Benvenuto pay him before 
he sets him at liberty ; ii. 7. 

Ugolini, Geohgio, Signor, a Florentine, constable 
of tbe Castle of St Angelo j i. 268 — he is very kind to 
Benvenuto Cellini when confined under a false accusation 
in tbe Castle of St Angelo ; i. 268 — he is afficted with 
an annual complaint wliich deprives him of his senses 
during its attacks ; i. 277 — be invites Benvenuto to supper, 
but tbe conversation turning upon a bat, in his frenzy he 
is fearful that bis prisoner will Jly away ; therefore, in 
spite of all intieaties, he has him closely confined in the 



to)ir«r-; J. 277-279 — Ugolini orders the two men who 
attend on Benveniito to pay him respect ; i. *281 — on the 
night of a dreadful attack of Ugolini's frenzy, Benvcnuto 
effects his escape j i. 282~«the constable m anothe^r fit 
of frenzy has lumself cnrried into the Pope^s presence, 
and requests his holiness to deliver Benvenuto again to 
liis charge ; i. 289^ — upon Benvenuto heing again confined 
in the Castle of St Angelo, the constable pays him a 
▼i^it } i. 30S— he confines him in a damp dark room under 
the garden ; i. 303 — the derangement still remaining 
with, the constable, he removes Bent'enuto to a horrible 
sqbterraneanc^l, where a former prisoner had been starved 
to death ; i. 308 — Pier-Luigi informs the constable thftt 
bia £&ther, tlie Pope, would be pleased to hear of bis 
having put Benvenuto Cellini to death, which in his 
madness he promises to accomplish ; i. 310, 311 — con- 
trary to the opinion of his physicians, the constable re- 
covers a sound mind, and again treats Benvenuto with 
kindness ; i. 316 — Benvenuto addresses a sonnet to him ; 
i. 317 — the constable sends the sonnet to the Pope, 
who promises he would soon please him ; i. 317, 318 — 
he sends some jewels to Benvenuto for his examination 
of them, by his nephew Piero Ugolini ; i. 318 — death of 
the constable ; i. 31 9. 

Ugolini, Piero, nephew to Georgio Ugolini, the 
Constable of St Angelo, sent by his uncle to Benvenuto 
to show him some jewels ; i. 318. 

Urbino, a pupil of Michael Angelo Buonarroti ; ii. 189. 

Valori, Bartolomeo, Signor, friendly to Benvenuto 
Cellini ; i. 138. 

Varchi, Benedetto, an intimate friend of Benvenuto 
Cellini ; i. 209 — Mathieu writes him an account of Ben- 
▼enuto's death ; i. 209 — he writes a sonnet on the supposed 
death of Benvenuto; i. 212. 

Varchi, Francesco da, a physician who attends Ben- 
venuto Cellini at Florence ; i. 219 — ii> 241. 

Verses, called the Capitolo, written by Benvenuto 
Cellini^ and addressed to Luca Manini ; ii. 9-14. 



ii. 4r. ' 

Vinci. LioiiAaiio m, deaciiptioD trfhii cutocn irfth* . 
UkiDg of Pin bj the Fionnliiie* ; i. 14— be a «Uow«A 
B mI«7 of fe>e> hDndnd coowm & jttz by Fnocb I, 
Kins m Fnmee ; ii. 44. 

A^TTOBie, ft opUiin of the dif gnardi of Bom, i> ' 
ordenil to nue BenieDalo Cellini ; i. 203 — opoa nadiog 
Ibc Pope'i MTe-coDdncl to BenTmutohe danMi ; i. t04. 

VOLTIBRA, NiCCOLX 

noreiwe ; i. 18. 
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